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HAT have we to do with abroad?” This 

question, more or less popular a score 
of years ago, seems surprisingly antiquated 
to-day when one regards the questions that are 
engaging most of the attention of Congress 
and the press. It is only necessary to enumer- 
ate these questions to see how far we have 
traveled of late years in the way of closer in- 
ternational relations with the rest of the world. 
Next to the regulation of railroad rates and 
the statehood of our four remaining territories 
—purely domestic topics—recent reports from 
Washington have been full of the Philippine 
tariff, the Panama Canal, the Santo Domingo 
mix-up, the conditions in China, the Morocco 
conference, the situation in Venezuela and the 
threatened tariff war with Germany. These 
are not subjects of merely speculative interest. 
They are compelling attention by the demand 
each of them is making for action of some 
sort on our part, and as a consequence, in 
most cases, of responsibilities which we might 
have evaded had we wished, but which we have 
chosen wisely or unwisely to assume. It is 
not an unusual thing nowadays for any editor 
to find, in looking over his exchanges, that 
journal after journal, even of those published 
in inland American cities, has devoted the ma- 
jor part of its editorial page to the discussion 
of foreign political affairs. The interest in 
“abroad” is not confined to Congress or the 
departments. If the press of the country is 
a reliable index, a striking expansion of in- 
terest in world affairs has developed in the 
American people, dating, we presume, from 
the Spanish-American War and the position 
in which we found ourselves at its close. 


RITICISM of President Roosevelt has 
become the order of the day lately in 
Washington, as a result largely of his policy 
in our foreign affairs. At least his policy in 





foreign affairs is the ostensible reason for 
much of this criticism, but there is ground for 
assuming that it is often the occasion rather 
than the cause. So far has antagonism to the 
President developed in Washington that Henry 
Loomis Nelson, a special correspondent of the 
Boston Herald (Ind.), asserts that President 
Roosevelt is to-day, and for sometime has been, 
“the most disliked and dreaded executive the 
capital has ever known,” and that he is to-day 
a President without a loyal party following in 
Congress. “There is hardly a single follower,” 
Mr. Nelson tells us, “whose loyalty, if he may 
be said to have any loyalty, is inspired by the 
common enthusiasm of the two for any polit- 
ical ideal or a political principle.” The same 
thing is noted in words not much less emphatic 
by a large number of the correspondents in 
Washington. The Springfield Republican, an- 
other independent journal, that has frequently 
manifested a liking for the President, says: 


“The attitude of Congress toward him has 
changed radically, the attitude of the newspaper 
correspondents at Washington is changing, and 
that of the public is certainly undergoing material 
modification. Where before was unstinted praise, 
undiscriminating approval and un-American adu- 
lation, there now succeeds a more questioning, 
critical, challenging spirit. He has reached 
and apparently passed his climacteric in popular- 
ity and power, and it is not easily possible that 
so unusual a position of unopposed and unassail- 
able ascendency can be recovered.” 


The President, says the correspondent of 
The Evening Post (New York), was first 
amazed at the development of this antagonism, 
then concerned, and then amused. 


ARIOUS reasons are assigned for this in- 
crease of hostility in Washington — its 
increase elsewhere is seldom asserted. What 
the New York Sun calls “the majestic question 
of ‘pap’” accounts for much of it, in the judg- 
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THE NEW SENATOR FROM OREGON 
John F. Gearin, who succeeds the late Senator Mitchell, 


is the first Democrat sent to the United States Senate 
from Oregon in eighteen years 


ment of a number of trained observers. Saying 
the same thing in another way, The Evening 
Post sarcastically observes: “The postmaster- 
ship of Podunk is, after all, the vital question 
before Congress to-day. Representatives 
are no fools. They see that if they cannot settle 
questions of patronage, statesmanship is a hol- 
low sham.” A faction called the “insurgents,” 
in the lower house of Congress—Republicans 
who are in opposition to administrative and 
caucus measures—is led by Congressman Bab- 
cock of Indiana, who has resigned his posi- 
tion as chairman of the Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee, which he has held for many 
years, because he does not think he has been 
treated fairly by Speaker Cannon in the com- 
mittee assignments, and by Congressman Over- 
street, secretary of that committee, because the 
President appointed to the office of surveyor 
of the port in Indianapolis a man of Senator 
Beveridge’s selection instead of a man he, the 
Congressman, had selected. 


ERSONAL considerations of other kinds 
account for this recent development of hos- 
tility. For instance, according to the New 
York Herald’s correspondent, a number of new 
Congressmen who have come into office on a 
tidal wave realize that unless they make them- 


‘a hurry. 


selves conspicuous in some way they will never 
come back for a second term; and they think 
that there is no particular glory in supporting 
an administration with a nominal majority of 
over one hundred votes, while glory may be 
found in fighting it. The President’s personal 
peculiarities are also assigned as a cause of 
hostility. It is a common complaint in private, 
says the Boston Herald, on the part of men 
called into consultation with the President, 
that they “can hardly get a word in edgewise,” 
and that what he usually wants is not advice 
but assurances of support. “His impetuous 
haste in getting things done,” in other words, 
has aroused the opposition of those in less of 
His inclination “to assume too large 
a share of the powers of government” and “to 
rely too strenuously on his own judgment and 
that of his personal associates” is the trouble, 
according to the Philadelphia Evening Bul 
letin (Rep). “Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt does 
not intend to be arrogant,” says the Baltimore 
Sun (Ind.), “but his position regarding the 
canal and other questions suggests that he is 
not altogether free from a certain conviction 
that he can never be in the wrong and that he 
never needs enlightenment.” “It is not on rec- 
ord,” so the Washington correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican again asserts, “that Mr. 
Roosevelt has ever since he has been President 
admitted making a mistake or apologized for 
a wrong.” So runs the diagnosis made by the 
correspondents. 








EXCEEDING THE SPEED LIMIT 
—Boston Herald. 





GROWING ANTAGONISM TO THE PRESIDENT 


UT the personal qualities thus attributed to 
the President can hardly afford a satis- 
factory explanation of the recent deluge of 
criticism, since no one suggests that they are 
qualities newly acquired. One clue to the sud- 
den accession of antagonism is given by the 
Hartford Times (Dem.), which accounts for 
the fact that he “suddenly finds himself antag- 
onized by and antagonistic to practically the 
whole body of newspaper correspondents in 
Washington and also the newspapers of Wash- 
ington city,” because of the fact that, a few 
months ago, he “undertook to limit the fur- 
nishing of news in all the departments of the 
Government” by means of the order restricting 
to the heads of departments the giving of in- 
formation about the work of their departments. 
This action, touching the 154 correspondents 
quartered in Washington in a vital spot, so to 
speak, seems to have aroused not only their 
resentment but in some cases the resentment 
of their editors, and to have resulted in un- 
sparing criticism on the part of some who have 
been wont to criticize sparingly and a dis- 
gruntled silence on the part of some who have 
been wont to defend the administration. Sev- 
eral of those who comment on the situation 
recall the quick change of public sentiment, 
for inadequate causes, in regard to Admiral 
Dewey, and express the view that the alleged 
decline of the President’s popularity is due to 
nothing but the general traits of fickle human 














UP AGAINST IT 
—Bush in New York Wordd. 


THE LEADER OF THE DEMOCRATS IN CONGRESS 


John Sharp Williams, of Yazoo, Miss., supported free 
trade with the Philippines, and called for more of it. 


nature that render it disposed to tear down to- 
day the idols it erected yesterday out of sheer 
wantonness and ennui. The New York Press 
(Rep.), however, scouts all these theories and 
scents conspiracy, deep, deliberate and danger- 
ous. The recent attacks are to its mind “only 
one part of the general plan of the railroads 
to weaken the influence of the President.” Re- 
plying to this, The World (New York) hurls 
at the President an indictment that sums up 
all the charges in one fell paragraph as fol- 
lows: 


“Mr. Roosevelt’s influence has undeniably been 
weakened; but the railroads did not do it and 
could not do it. The responsibility rests with 
Theodore Roosevelt alone. The railroads did not 
make him tactless; they did not make him im- 
pulsive; they did not make him impatient of con- 
stitutional restraints; they did not make him in- 
different to the rights of co-ordinate branches of 
the Government; they did not make him intem- 
perate of speech; they did not rake him rash in 
action and contemptuous of precedent; they did 
not impregnate him with the germ of Little 
Fatherism. The sources of Mr. Roosevelt’s weak- 
ened influence all lie within himself.” 


HE case of Mrs. Morris seems to have set 
loose at once all the critics of the Presi- 
dent, whether on political, personal or other 


grounds. Mrs. Morris is the wife of Dr. Minor 
Morris, at one time in the army medical serv- 



















































THE FLOOR-LEADER OF THE REPUBLICANS IN 
CONGRESS 

Sereno Elisha Payne of Auburn N. Y., as chairman of 
Waysand Means Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives, had charge of the Philippine Tariff bill. 
ice and dismissed for the reason, it is said, 
that he struck another employee of the War 
Department in the face. Dr. Morris has been 
for years seeking reinstatemnt and his wife 
went the other day to the White House to 
plead with the President for a re-exa:nination 
of the circumstances of his dismissal. She was 
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DRILLMASTER ROOSEVELT: ‘Toe the mark there!” 


—De Mar in Philadelphia Record. 









denied access to the President and told that she 
should go to the War Department. She still 
insisted on seeing the President, and Assistant 
Secretary Barnes signaled to a police officer, 
“a mild-mannered man of some forty years,” 
who has for some time been assigned to the 
White House. He with the aid of another 
policeman removed her by force, taking her 
to a police station. There, on the basis of a 
lengthy poem on insomnia which she had 
written and was carrying in an envelope ad- 
dressed to President Roosevelt, she was charged 
with insanity, but the charge was changed 
later to one of disorderly conduct when on a 
physician’s examination she was adjudged 
sane. She was released on bail, taken in a 
condition of nervous collapse to her hotel, and, 
no one appearing for her the next day in court, 
she was found guilty and fined five dollars. 
Assistant-Secretary Barnes issued an official 
statement of the incident, Mrs. Morris issued 
a second statement, Dr. Morris issued a third, 
Congressman Hull, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, who is a brother of 
Mrs. Morris and has had a great deal of trou- 
ble with her, issued still another. Moreover, 
Congressman Sheppard, of Texas, introduced 
in the House a resolution calling for an inves- 
tigation and Senator Tillman introduced a 
similar resolution in the Senate. 


HETHER Mrs. Morris created enough 

disturbance in the White House (she 
admits that she refused to leave) to render her 
forcible ejectment necessary, and whether 
more force was used than was demanded are 
facts on which Secretary Barnes and several 
newspaper men who claim to have been pres- 
ent disagree. The feeling aroused in Wash- 
ington over the occurrence is described as in- 
tense. Mr. F. A. Richardson, until a few years 
ago the dean of the corps of Washington cor 
respondents, wrote to the Washington Star, 
saying: 


“IT do not think the men and women of Wash 
ington have ever before been stirred to such in- 
dignation. This indignation, indeed, has spread 
to the confines of the nation, and the American 
people will not be satisfied until some adequate 
punishment has been inflicted upon every one of 
the ruffians responsible for this national disgrace.” 


This excitement over the case is generally 
regarded as disproportionate to its importance. 
Most of the journals, however, view the oc- 
currence as an evidence of deficient tact on 
the part of the President’s subordinates, a 













THE PANAMA CANAL CONTROVERSY 


deficiency which, it is intimated, has been ap- 
parent several times since Mr. Cortelyou left 
the post of secretary for a higher position. 
Several journals, on the other hand, point out 
that the President is one of the most accessible 
officials in the country, and far more accessible 
than any one holding a similar high position 
in any other country. Says the New York 
Mail: 

“There is a difference between the position of 
the President of the United States and that of an 
ordinary citizen. Booth, Guiteau and Czolgosz 
have made it necessary to guard with especial 
care the man who holds that exalted office. Yet 
the humblest citizen has a perfect right to eject 
with force from his house or his cabin any ob- 
streperous person who insists upon remaining 
there against his wish. That right can no more 
be denied to the President than it can to a day 
laborer. The place in which to thresh out any 
just grievance which Mrs. Morris or her husband 
may have, as against the men who put her out 
of the White House, is a competent court of the 
District of Columbia, and not the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The Washington Star, however, considers 
the occurrence “shameful in the last degree,” 
and lays especial stress upon the fact, as it 
alleges, that its representative was sternly 
warned the next day that his report of the 
affair was “objectionable to the White House,” 
a warning which it and some other journals 
construe as an attempt by the President to 
abridge the freedom of the press. The case of 
Mrs. Morris has, therefore, still further in- 
creased the tension between President Roose- 
velt and the corps of newspaper correspondents 
representing the nation’s “fourth estate” at 
Washington. 

HETHER or not dirt has been flying in 
Panama, it is certain that fur has been 

flying in Washington. Three documents have 
recently been transmitted to Congress by the 
President, at least two of which are well 
charged with dynamite. One is a report by the 
President himself on the general condition of 
the canal work, the other two are reports, 
more in detail, by Secretary Taft, one of them 
being entirely devoted to an article which Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow, the newspaper and maga- 
zine correspondent, contributed to The Inde- 
pendent (January 4). The President gives a 
glowing account of the progress of the canal 
work, but his indorsement of the acts of his 
subordinates and his characterization of the 
criticisms that have been made of late are in 
language altogether too sweeping and strenu- 
ous to suit many influential journals, and are 


LEADER OF THE “INSURGENT” CONGRESSMEN 

Joseph Weeks Babcock, of Wisconsin, has resigned’as 
chairman of the Republican Congressional Committee 
and is heading the fight in the House of Representatives 
against administration measures 


THE PRESIDENT’S PRIVATE SECRETARY 


Mr. Lweb has come in for some of the criticism stirred 
up by the Mrs. Morris incident. 
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THE Lapy: 


“Will you oblige me, sir, by 
jumping off?” 


kindly 


—Denver News. 


being used as another count in the indictment 
which everything he does or says seems to 
bring forth in some direction or other just 
now. On the work so far done the President 
Says: ? 


“All the work so far has been done, not only 
with the utmost expedition, but in the most cafe- 
ful and thorough manner, and what has been ac- 
complished gives us good reason to believe that 
the canal will be dug in a shorter time than had 
been expected and at an expenditure within the 
estimated amount. All our citizens have a right 
to congratulate themselves upon the high stand- 
ard of efficiency and integrity which has been 
maintained by the representatives of the Govern- 
ment in doing this great work. If this high 
standard of efficiency and integrity can be main- 
tained in the future at the same level which it 
has now reached, the construction of the Panama 
Canal: will be one of the feats to which the people 
of this Republic will look back with the highest 
pride.” 


He takes up the criticisms that have been 
made and declares that he has carefully exam- 
ined every one that seemed worthy of atten- 
tion with the result that “in every instance the 
accusations have proved to be without founda- 
tion in any shape or form.” He goes on also 
to characterize the sources of these accusa- 
tions. They spring sometimes from “irrespon- 
sible investigators of a sensational habit of 
mind,” and more often from “individuals 
with a personal grievance.” “Every specific 
charge,” he says again, “relating to jobbery, 
to immorality, or to inefficiency from whatever 
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source it has come has been immediately in- 
vestigated, and in no single instance have the 
statements of these sensation mongers and thie 
interested complainants behind them proved 
true.” He courts a complete investigation }y 
Congress, and such an investigation is now 
under way. 


OMETHING of a discrepancy is pointed 
out by many editorial writers between the 
President’s sweeping language of commenda 
tion for “all the work so far done,” especially 
during the last few months, and Secretary 
Taft’s accompanying report, in which he crit- 
icizes two of the acts of Chairman Shonts, the 
head of the Canal Commission. The 
tary’s criticism is described by some as “in the 
nature of a broadside” at the chairman; but, 
as a matter of fact, he does not question that 
the chairman and the other members of the 
commission acted in good faith and with a due 
regard totheir trust. In one case—the payment 
of $10,745.97 to J. E. Markel for expenses in 
curred in making estimates on a proposed con- 
tract for eating-houses—the Secretary declares 
that the claim “was meritorious and moderate,” 
but either the President or himself should 
have been consulted before payment. In the 
other case—the sale of bonds of the Panama 
Railway—the Secretary’s criticism is that the 
sale should not have been made without au- 
thority of Congress, and he has compelled a re- 
purchase of the bonds. One other criticism of 
Mr. Shonts that has found expression, not 
from Secretary Taft but from many newspaper 
critics, has been based upon his retention of 
an official relation with the Clover Leaf Rail- 
road while serving as chairman of the Panama 
Canal Commission. It is now announced that 
he is not in receipt of a salary from the rail- 
road company. 


Secre- 


HEN Secretary Taft takes up the charges 
made by Mr. Poultney Bigelow, he comes 
down on that gentleman with all the force of 


his 297 pounds. The fifty pounds which he 
has contrived to rid himself of lately will 
hardly be missed by Mr. Bigelow. The latter 
casts doubt upon the Secretary’s recent per 
sonal investigation of the conditions at Colon 
by stating that he was there but five days and 
in that time attended three dances and vari 
ous other functions. Mr. Taft, in reply, shows 
that Mr. Bigelow was there but twenty-eight 
hours. Mr. Bigelow describes Colon as a pestif 
erous swamp and the “hundred or more” huts for 
laborers which he entered there as unsanitary 





ARIZONA DOESN’T WISH TC BE MARRIED 


in the last degree, furnishing photographs of 
some of them in evidence. Mr. Taft says that 
of the 17,000 laborers on the canal company’s 
pay-roll, not more than two or three hundred 
are living in Colon. Mr. Bigelow tells of a 
rush on the part of laborers to get back home, 
400 going away on the ship in which he left. 
Mr. Taft says that they were going home for 
the holidays and nearly all of them are already 
back at work. The men who are named by 
Mr. Bigelow as furnishing him testimony 
about conditions in general in the canal zone 
are described by Mr. Taft as soreheads and 
disappointed seekers after offices or special 
privileges, and he is specific in telling just 
when, where and how each one has been dis- 
appointed. Mr. Bigelow makes a plucky but 
not very effective rejoinder (in the New York 
Tinies), standing by his guns and reasserting 
his charges, but giving no further facts to 
break the force of the Secretary’s broadside. 
The New York Evening Post, which printed 
an editorial, on the basis of Mr. Bigelow’s arti- 
cle, severely scoring the administration, later 
on, after reading the Secretary’s reply, re- 
tracted its criticism and repudiated Mr. Bige- 
low as an unreliable authority. There is, nev- 
ertheless, a hope generally expressed that the 
Senate will investigate matters thoroughly. 
The Mail (New York), however, fears that 
such an investigation means a further delay of 
several years in the completion of the canal. 


>OUR Territories are all that Uncle Sam- 
uel now possesses, and he is trying to 
dispose of those by making them into States. 
He is having trouble about it. Two of them, 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, are fairly 
ripe for statehood, and the proposition to join 
them and admit the two as one State, of half 
a million inhabitants, under the name Okla- 
homa, creates but little opposition. But the 
new State would probably be Democratic, and 
it is against the ethics of party leaders to add 
two votes for the other party in the United 
States Senate unless their own party gets a 
compensatory increase. Now the other two 
Territories, Arizona and New Mexico, are 
hardly up to the mark for separate statehood, 
and the proposition of Republican leaders, es- 
pecially Senator Beveridge (chairman of the 
Committee on Territories), Speaker Cannon 
and the President, is to tie them also together 
and admit them as one broad commonwealth— 
considerably larger in acres than New Eng- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
Jersey and West Virginia combined. Unfor- 





HE WENT TO SCHOOL WITH EMPEROR 


WILLIAM 


America, France and Germany had a part in the edu- 
cation of Poultney Bigelow, but Secretary Taft thinks 
he should have taken a longer course at Colon than 
twenty-eight hours ;,before writing down the Panama 
Canal operations. 


tunately for the success of this plan Arizona 
does not love New Mexico, and 95 per cent. 
of her people, it is said, would rather dwell 
for a generation to come in territorial spin- 
sterhood than to enter with New Mexico into 
the connubial bliss of statehood even under 


their own name of Arizona. They protest 
against the banns and they protest with true 
Western emphasis. One orator has been 
counseling rebellion rather than submission, in 
the real give-us-freedom-or-give-us-death style. 
“It is a national drama,” says a writer in The 
World’s Work, referring to the strenuous op- 
position of Arizona citizens. The objections 
which they offer are: The unwieldy size of the 
proposed State, the geographical barriers, the 
differences in the character of the popula- 
tion and the fact that New Mexico, with her 
nearly 300,000 inhabitants (nearly one-half 
of them “Greasers” and Indians), would po- 
litically dominate over Arizona, with her 150,- 
000 inhabitants, about 25,000 of whom are 
Indians. New Mexico politics, as “Bull” An- 
drews, formerly of Pennsylvania, has developed 
the game among the “Greasers,” having himself 
learned it of Matthew S. Quay, does not com- 
mend itself to Arizona, where they boast of 
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—McCutcheon in Chicago 7rzbune. 


a larger proportion of college graduates than 
any other population of similar size can ex- 
hibit and public schools as good as those of 
Boston. 


C ONGRESSMEN are playing politics with 


the question. The bill for joint state- 
hood passed the lower house in the preceding 
Congress, but failed in the Senate. It is 
again pushed as an administration measure, 
having been recommended in the President’s 
message. All those Republican Congressmen, 
called “insurgents,” who are rebelling against 
their Republican leaders and are using any 
club that is handy, and all those who really 














STILLING THE WAVES 
—Bush in New York World. 


have strong convictions against the joint 
statehood bill are asserting their determination 
to join, under the leadership of Congressman 
Babcock, with the Democratic minority, i: 
opposing the bill. They are not without news 
paper support. Most of the newspaper com- 
ment that has been evoked by the contest is 
strongly in favor of sustaining the protest of 
Arizona. The union of the two Territories 
would be “a gross outrage,” in the opinion of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, and, in the 
opinion of the Philadelphia Ledger, would be 
“a blunder the magnitude of which grows the 
longer it is studied.” “Let Oklahoma in,” 
says the Republican Evening Mail (New 
York), “but better leave both New Mexico 
and Arizona out of the Union for another 
generation than bring in one-half the region 
under bondage to the other half.” 


HEN Henry H. Rogers, once a grocer’s 

boy and driver of a delivery wagon in 
Fairhaven, Mass., now vice-president of the 
Standard Oil Company and its executive head, 
was recently served with a subpoena and 
brought to the witness stand in the proceed- 
ings conducted by Attorney-General Herbert 
A. Hadley, of Missouri, a very considerable 
portion of the world metaphorically pricked up 
its ears to hear what he might say. About all 
it heard was this: “On the advice of counsel 
I refuse to answer.” This reply was made, 
with the aid of four or five high-salaried law- 
yers, to every question of importance. It was 
somewhat disappointing to Governor Folk’s 
young and clever Attorney-General, but could 
not have been very much of a surprise, for no- 
body expects Mr. Rogers to be any more com- 
municative in business matters than the courts 
compel him to be. What was much more of a 
surprise, and a very unpleasant one to the 
country at large, judging from the comments 
of the press, was Mr. Rogers’s general atti- 
tude toward the investigators. What they are 
trying to find out is whether the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Company of Missouri, the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana and the Republic Oil 
Company of New York are owned or con- 
trolled by the Standard Oil, and are, in conse- 
quence, doing business in Missouri contrary 
to the laws of that state relating to trusts. 
Mr. Rogers has refused to treat the investiga- 
tion in other than a humorous and flippant 
way. He seems to have rather captivated the 
reporters with his geniality in the waiting- 
room; but his attitude on the witness-stand 





INVESTIGATING THE STANDARD 


has caused a deep rumble of indignation in the 
editorial sanctums of all sections. 


OT the “yellow” papers alone, but some 

of the most staid and conservative jour- 

nals of the country are voicing their disappro- 

bation. The Sun (New York) is regarded as a 

thick-and-thin corporation paper; but it warns 

Mr. Rogers that his “broad comedy” part is 
being overdone. It says: 


“It is possible for a witness in Mr. Rogers’ 
position to overdo this sort of thing. We are 
strongly of the opinion that he is overdoing it 
now. If Mr. Rogers and his codirectors of the 
Standard Oil and their able and multitudinous 
counsel apprehended more accurately the temper 
of the American people, who constitute the specta- 
tors at the present spectacle, there would be less 
buffoonery and more seriousness and decency in 
their demeanor toward the representatives of 
even distant law.” 


The Journal of Commerce (New York) 
thinks that Mr. Rogers and those with him “do 
not seem to realize the kind of exhibition they 
are making before the public of the whole 
country.” The attitude assumed evinces, it 
thinks, “flippant disrespect” and “sneering con- 
tempt,” and produces on the public mind the 
effect of a confession that the laws are being 
defied. “Has Mr. Rogers gone mad through 
possession of enormous financial power ?” asks 
The Wall Street Journal. The Chicago Even- 
ing Post, a conservative paper, speaks of the 
“unseemly spectacle” of this attempt to turn 
a legal inquiry into a farce, and says: “Many 
legitimate interests—perhaps his own—may be 
injured through him. There never has been a 
time when honorable men of large affairs have 
had more need than now to make public and 
clear their respect for law.” “This is a peril- 
ous game to play, gentlemen,” remarks the 
New York Mail, and the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch comments in the same vein: “Since the 
possession of wealth is safeguarded by the law, 
and the law only, is it sound common sense for 
a man of great wealth to endeavor to impress 
the public with the insignificance and impo- 
tence of the law?” Attorney-General Hadley 
has applied to the court to compel Mr. Rogers 
to answer the questions. Up to the time of 
this writing the court’s decision had not been 
rendered. 


F SOME of our American statesmen are 
right, the United States, in sending dele- 
gates to the Morocco conference, has stepped 
out of her secure isolation and placed her foot 
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A HUNTER OF THE OCTOPUS 
Attorney-General Hadley, of Missouri, is Governor 


Folk’s right-hand man and his efforts to make Henry H. 
Rogers answer questions are exciting general interest. 


in a hornet’s nest. Why, they ask, should we 
participate in a European conference over a 
strictly European question? “When our dele- 
gates once take part in this conference,” says 
a Florida paper (The Times-Union) appre- 
hensively, “we will be estopped from denying 
the nations of Europe a voice in American 
affairs. Under what system could we refuse 
to give to others what we ask or even accept 
for ourselves?” The same question has been 
raised in the Senate by Senator Bacon, of 
Georgia, and Senator Hale, of Maine. The 
answer that is made to it by Senators Spooner 
and Lodge is to the following effect: We have 
commercial interests in Morocco which it is 
our duty to consider in any readjustment of 
Morocco’s affairs; this country was one of 
the signatory powers to the original trade 
treaty with Morocco, and was therefore very 
appropriately invited to participate in the con- 
ference and very appropriately accepted; our 
delegates, Messrs. White and Gummere, will 
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THE MOROCCO MERRY-GO-ROUND AT 


ALGECIRAS 
—Berlin K/adderadatsch. 
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ENGLAND AND GERMANY 
‘““What is it?” 

“They won't attack Germany for me’ 
BRITANNIA: ‘*What has Germany done to you?” 
EDWARD VII: “Nothing—only Germany is so patient 

and industrious.” 


BRITANNIA: 
EDWARD VII: 


’ 


—Berlin AXladderadatsch. 


not vote on any subject, limiting their action 
to listening and speaking; even if they do 
vote and sign agreements, neither they nor 
the President himself can bind this nation 
to any action except in the regular constitu- 
tional way of drafting a treaty, submitting it 
to the Senate, and awaiting action by that 
body. 


7 HIS answer has not quieted the' apprehen- 

sions of everybody. Indeed, it was after 
the answer was made that Senator Hale, one 
of the Republican leaders, expressed his ear- 
nest wish that the President and Secretary 
of State had refused the invitation to par- 
ticipate in the conference. It is, he main- 
tained, wholly a political conference, with 
which we should have no concern. There is 
danger in our action. Of course no treaty 
can be consummated without the consent of 
the Senate, but, the Springfield Republican 
points out, the conference may not embody its 
action in a treaty, but in a protocol or agree- 
ment or entente, or something of that sort, 
and it recalls the “Peking protocol” resulting 
from the Boxer troubles, which was never 
submitted to the Senate, although the United 
States was one of the signatory powers. The 
New York Sun thinks that the danger that 
our delegates will get us into trouble is very 
slight, and it remarks that if there is likely 
to be any doubt at Algeciras of our direct in- 
terest in the political subjects to be discussed 
there, it might be well for our delegates to 
take along with them Mr. Ion Perdicaris. 
Mr. Perdicaris, whose enforced sojourn not 
long since with an agreeable Moroccan ban- 
dit is still fresh in the memory of the public, 
takes part in the controversy over the con- 
ference in a letter to the Washington Post, in 
which he defends the Administration’s ac- 
tion, on the ground of the great industrial in- 
terests that are involved. He writes: 


“It may be remembered that Tangier, which is 
only eight days distant from New York, is the 
gate city to a hinterland of vast agricultural and 
mineral resources, and that the development of 
Morocco may mean a large demand for Ameri- 
can goods and for machinery, especially sectional 
steel bridges, electric traction, and innumerable 
other openings for American enterprise. Why 
lose this market through inadvertence, when we 
are spending such vast sums and incurring such 
serious responsiblilities to maintain the open door 
in the Far East? When we are sending float- 
ing docks 14,000 miles across the ocean, we may, 
with propriety, at least keep an eye on what are 
practically virgin opportunities nearer home.” 
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WHY THE MOROCCO CONFERENCE WAS CALLED 








FEZ—THE CAPITAL OF MOROCCO—AT TIMES 


Sometimes the Sultan must flee from the criticisms and even the revolts ot his subjects, and the capital is 
wherever the Sultan happens to be. He prefers Fez, and asked that the Mcrocco conference be held there. The 


powers thought that too risky. 


HIS Morocco conference, which is in ses- 

sion, as we go to press, in the antiquated 
Spanish city of Algeciras, has been nominally 
assembled to lift the corrupt and ravaged em- 
pire of Abdul-Aziz out of the sink of its defile- 
ment; but in reality it has been called to decide 
whether there shall be war between France and 
Germany. That is the deliberate verdict of 
practically all the responsible dailies in Europe. 
Indeed, one of the most responsible of them all, 
the Indépendance Belge (Brussels), affirms that 
the situation has become so aggravated that off- 
cial Germany, as distinguished from industrial 
and democratic Germany, is bent upon war as a 
means of escape from its political isolation and 
for the purpose of realizing colonial ambitions 
and securing preponderance in Europe. “We 
see no solid grounds for these extravagant 
alarms,” observes the London Times, “but the 
mere circumstance that they are expressed in 
a serious neutral newspaper is indicative of 
the disquiet which the Morocco dispute must 


continue to occasion until it has been finally 
closed.” But it will not be finally closed, what- 
ever be the outcome of this conference, replies 
the Belgian organ, “until thousands and thou- 
sands of human lives have been lost,” until 
“ruin accumulates” and until “disaster of a 
kind frightful to the commerce and industry of 
western Europe” has been brought to pass. As 
the Portsmouth conference assembled to end 
a war, observes the Paris Aurore, inspired by 
the exceedingly well-informed Senator Clem- 
enceau, it looks as if the Morocco conference 
gathered to begin one. 


HIS latest conference of the world’s pow- 

ers has been confronted by a dilemma so 
menacing to peace on our planet as to over- 
shadow purely local considerations like the 
organization of Morocco’s police, the schedule 
of Morocco’s tariffs and the control of Moroc- 
co’s finance. Has the republic of France a 
special relation to the empire of Abdul Aziz 






























































ACCUSED OF A FRENCH BACK-DOWN IN 
MOROCCO 


Premier Rouvier is said by his opponents to have 
made the Algeciras conference inevitable. by weakly 
ba are to Emperor William and dismissing Foreign 
Minister Delcassé. 











“THE MARTYR OF MOROCCO” 
Théopila Delcassé is thus hailed by his friends. As 
French Foreign Minister he was said to be defying Ger- 
many to a war over Morocco, whereupon Premier Rou- 
vier asked him to resign. 
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to absorb Morocco in the sense in which Grea 
Britain is absorbing Egypt? That polish 
diplomatist whom Paris has despatched to Al- 
geciras, M. Revoil, contends that his country) 
will be appeased with nothing less. Every 
power, concedes the French delegate, making 
himself the echo of his official superior, Pre 
mier Rouvier, has some rights in Morocco 
They are not disputed. Every power benefits 
by its treaties with Morocco. There has never 
been any question of infringing them. But 
what France has sought to make clear from the 
opening of this conference is what M. Rouvier 
terms the special nature of French rights, the 
peculiar importance of French interests. This 
special and peculiar relation of France to 
Morocco. is not solely due to contiguity of 
frontier. Her right has a more general bear- 
ing. France is a Mussulman power in north 
ern Africa. She has to maintain her authority 
there over a native population of 6,000,000 in 
contact with 700,000 European colonists. The 
community of language, religion and race, link 
ing this colonial French population to that of 
Morocco, renders it liable to be affected by 
any unrest which may develop in the neighbor- 
ing state, either through the absence of regu- 
lar government or through the constitution of 
a hostile government. 


and a preponderance of interest entitling her 
] 


OLIDARITY so absolute as that of the 
French press in upholding these conten- 
tions is rarely evident in the newspapers of the 
republic. The Paris Temps, organ of the For- 
eign Office and admittedly inspired at times by 
the French Premier, is actually bellicose. The 
Paris Gaulois, wedded to monarchical institu- 
tions and longing for the return of the Bour- 
bons to Versailles, sees something to admire in 
a republic that refuses to bend the knee in 
Morocco. Whether we take up the Journal 
des Débats, slightly horrified at separation of 
Church and State, or turn to the flaming and 
indiscreet Aurore, alive with anticlericalism, 
the same grimness of determination to uphold 
a position in which the national honor is 
deemed at stake reveals itself almost trucul- 
lently. If Germany wants war over Morocco, 
she will, apparently, be accommodated by the 
French newspapers. They have, in truth, be- 
gun it. Only the Socialist Paris Humanité, 
echoing the famed Jaurés, and certain dailies 
of the ideal collectivist school, offer anything 
like protest. But they, to employ a phrase 
once used by the German Chancellor, bite on 
granite. 





TENSION BETWEEN FRANCE AND GERMANY 





THE TROOPS WITH WHICH FRANCE ASKS LEAVE TO POLICE MOROCCO 


They belong to the corps stationed in Algeria and will become an army of penetration if France can get 


her way at Algeciras. 
submission. 


peer igs now, the Moroccan horizon 
through the German eyepiece, we discern 


a French monopoly magnified. Nothing else, 
in fact, is visible to Berlin’s representative, 
the faultlessly groomed, insistent yet polite 
Herr von Radowitz, high in the esteem of 
Emperor William. He is suspected to have 
inspired an utterance in the Magdeburger 
Zeitung, which, in any case, is an organ 
through which German diplomacy communi- 








Stereograph Copyright, 1904, H C. White Co., N. Y. 
AT MARKET IN MOROCCO 
The natives in Tangier assemble here to plot rebellion, 
which is described as the national pastime. This spot is 
the business center of Tangier. 


But Germany wants an international force to do the work of reducing the Maghzen to 


cates itself to an anxious earth. France has 
hoped, we read therein, that this conference 
would supply her with a “mandate” to organize 
a military police force for all Morocco. Vain 
imagining! That would amount to absolute 
political control over the government of Abdul- 
Aziz. Maintenance of the policy of the open 
door, in its true sense, cannot be guaranteed 
in Morocco if military police control be made 
over to France or to any one power. Concilia- 
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TANGIER—THE CHIEF SEAPORT OF MOROCCO 
The genuine and famous Morocco leather is manu- 


factured in this town. Most of the naval demonstra- 
tions off Algeciras are calculated for effect in Tangier, 
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tory assurances by M. Revoil that France de- 
sires to maintain the open door in Morocco are 
but springes to catch woodcocks if all the efforts 
of the Paris Government are centered on the 
task of establishing a monopoly. Germany 
must oppose to the last any bestowal of police 
and military control in Morocco upon France. 
Nothing but international control can establish 
equality of commercial opportunity in Morocco. 
If the conference fails to agree on this point, 
it is well that it disperse without arriving at 
any decison at all. 


pe: 
N OW France, as even the pugnacious Berlin 

Tageblatt admits, can never reconcile this 
point of view with her own. She is firmly 
determined, according to the German daily, to 
maintain that the military police shall be or- 
ganized and controlled by herself, not only in 
the region bordering on the Algerian frontier 
but in the whole empire of the reckless young 
Moorish Sultan. She will insist upon an anal- 
ogy between the relation of the United States 
to Cuba and her own connection with Morocco. 
Here, laments the Berlin daily, is the live 
wire that will make for the doom of the con- 
ference. A chorus of assent from the Berlin 
Post, the Siiddeutsche Reichscorrespondenz, 
supposed to get its political opinions from 





EMPEROR WILLIAM SOWING THE SEEDS OF 
WAR 


—London Punch. 
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Prince Biilow, the Deutsche Tagespost, voicing 
the official mind there, is not indicative to 
Europe of much harmony at Algeciras. Mat- 
ters are not mended by the circumstance 
pointed out in the London Morning Post that 
at this conference of the powers there is no 
such thing as a majority. The conference can 
reach an agreement only if and when all the 
powers represented, from little Montenegro to 
these great United States, are unanimous. The 
objections of any one of the number suffice to 
prevent agreement on the point to which they 
apply. Every delegate is imprisoned within 
the four corners of his written instructions. 
Some of the delegates may not even vote at 
all. They have simply been attending and lis- 
tening. Others must telegraph to their capitals 
every time an unforeseen contingency presents 
itself. “A conspiracy,” comments the Paris 
Figaro, “against expedition.” 


K EEN scrutiny of the firmament of interna- 

tional politics reveals to many a British 
organ those stars with trains of fire and dews 
of blood that herald sanguinary disturbance of 
the world’s peace. Emperor William, we are 
assured, wants a war with France, and, like 
the infant in the advertisement, will not be 
happy till he gets it. The London Times has 
permitted its military expert to forecast the 
issue of such a conflict at much length in its 
columns. “He does not think it by any means 
well established,” observes our contemporary 
editorially, “that in the event of a sudden on- 
slaught on the eastern frontier of France, Ger- 
many would possess the overwhelming advan- 
tages which we are sometimes told she would 
enjoy. On the contrary, he believes that in 
mobilization, in concentration and in numbers 
France would be no bad match for her foes on 
land, though he hints that at sea she or even 
this country might on occasion be caught nap- 
ping by Germany. At any rate, he shows 
that the France which Germany would have to 
attack to-day is very different from the France 
which she invaded in 1870.” The utterance 
induces in the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung an over- 
teeming sarcasm mellowed by a rather sudden 
regret that Germany and Great Britain are not 
better friends. 


ET there would have been war betwen 
France and Germany ilast summer, de- 
clares the serious and careful London Spec- 
tator, if Emperor William had not convinced 
himself that Great Britain would fight to de- 











AN EXCITING ELECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


fend France from an unprovoked attack. “Ever 
since the close of the Franco-German war, Ger- 
man statesmen and military chiefs have been 
haunted by the notion that Germany would 
not be safe if France rose once more to a posi- 
tion of power.” ‘On several occasions, it adds, 
. war has almost come to pass as a consequence 
of this dread in Germany’s ruling class. That 
is why war was so nearly precipitated between 
these two powers in 1875. It was the alliance 
between France and Russia which at last con- 
vinced the Berlin Government that war with 
the Third Republic involved too grave a risk. 
Now that the autocracy lies in fragments, Ber- 
lin’s policy of war upon France is to the fore. 
“It would be idle to conceal the fact that if 
Germany still means to avail herself of the 
Russian revolution to crush France, the Mo- 
roccan conference will give her any number 
of excuses for action.” Many well-informed 
Frenchmen, The Spectator declares, are con- 
vinced that Emperor William means to attack 
their country. They believe the republic will 
be attacked “with all the suddenness and over- 
whelming force that modern military organiza- 
tion renders possible.” That is the shadow 
over the gathering at Algeciras. 


Ts sweeping triumph for Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman which is the result of the 
month’s parliamentary elections throughout the 
British Isles is made veritably picturesque by 
the defeat of Mr. Balfour himself in his own 
constituency. That same London Post which 
on the eve of the polling could say that “there is 
little heard now as to the certainty of a Liberal 
majority,” is at present clamoring for the depo- 
sition of Balfour as a party leader. Returns up 
to and including the 20th of the month—the 
voting terminating a week later—enabled all 
the London dailies to announce in advance that 
the ministerial majority would be handsome 
even without the Irish home-rule contingent. 
But Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s strength 
in the new House of Commons proves more 
formidable on paper than in fact to organs like 
the Mail and Times. They predict already 
that the labor element is potent, not only in 
numerical force, but in the fact that dozens of 
newly elected Liberals owe their seats to a 
combination with the laborites. The London 
Times foretells a possible combination between 
the laborites and the home-rulers. Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, son of the great Lord Ran- 
dolph, scouts such prophecy. This young man 
has been elected to the House by a great ma- 
jority in one of the Manchester districts that 
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balked at Balfour. Not until all the returns 
are received and analyzed, of course, wiil it 
be possible to measure the extent of the great 
political revolution. Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
fesses himself undaunted by what the London 
Spectator calls a free-trade landslide. His 
own constituency re-elected him by a rousing 
majority. He will fight on. 


ITH a home rule specter throwing its 

preternatural unreality into the political 
contest, with an unworkable Education Act 
outraging the nonconformist conscience, with 
an army of Chinese making havoc of the union 
rate of wages in the Transvaal, and with the 
citadel of free trade threatened by irruptions 
of the protectionist horde, Great Britain’s 
national election has been dipped, as Shelley 
would say, in earthquake and eclipse. Never 
was the English practice of heckling, as the 
quizzing of candidates on the “stump” is 
termed, indulged in with sterner ferocity. Mr. 
Balfour’s largest audience was as a looking- 
glass wherein he could behold the image of his 
fallen political nature. He was howled down 
in one constituency, his neatest speech became 














THE SLIP-KNOT 


After the late Sir John Everett Millais’ well-known 
picture “The Huguenot.” 


—London Punch. 
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; Jory “Oh! I say, Arthur! 
open I’ve got my pockets full of chestnuts to shy at ’em 


PANTALOON: “So have I, Joey!!” 

a running debate between his hearers and him- 
self in another, and one of the greatest gather- 
ings he ever faced was dissolved into its con- 
stituent human elements amid perturbations 
nearly as elemental as those of a typhoon. The 
columns of the London Times exhale sympathy 
for him. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was repeat- 
edly interrupted with vegetables, and free trad- 
ers were held responsible for the eccentricities 
of the automobile in which he sped from audi- 
ence to audience. On one occasion he nar- 
rowly escaped being carried into the presence 
of eternity. 


EVER in his life did Britain’s Prime Min+ 
ister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
favor a separate and independent parliament 
for Ireland. This he maintained all through the 
sound and fury of the fortnight’s general elec- 
tion. But the Prime Minister deals here in 
evasions, says the London Morning Post, < 
paper which distrusts his Irish policy as pro- 
foundly as the London Spectator professes to 
believe in it. Sir Henry’s government, de- 
clares the Post, is committed, both by the irre- 
sistible force of its traditions and by the recent 





Won’t we just have jolly larks with their windows when they get the shop 


) —London Punch 
public admissions of its members, to an inde- 
pendent executive in Ireland. This independ- 
ent executive, it adds, must inevitably lead to 
the separation of Ireland from Great Britain. 
The Prime Minister, so that eminent British 
publicist, Professor A. V. Dicey, also asserts 
has “in the plainest language” avowed his 
purpose to carry out a policy which “may” 
lead toward home rule. Such a policy, we are 
assured, is far more likely to obtain success 
than any attempt to pass an outright home 
rule bill. The House of Lords would reject 
such a bill, as Sir Henry and the Irish are 
aware. Therefore the Prime Minister’s al- 
leged plan is to bring home rule about ad- 
ministratively. Home-rulers are gradually to 
fill every office in Ireland. Unionists are to be 
discouraged in every posible official way. The 
scheme is, in fact, to confer home rule by 
instalments. 


ICTURES of Ireland as it will be under Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman reveal a mas- 
tery of somber effects on the part of his polit- 
ical enemies. It is despondently conceded that 
the Prime Minister is likely to succeed by in- 
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direction. He will end by creating an Irish 
parliament for Irish affairs. Yet he will not 
banish Irish members from the House of Com- 
mons in London. There they are to remain 
“for the management or mismanagement of 
British affairs,” to quote the complaint of Pro- 
fessor Dicey. But the endeavor to confer 
home rule by instalments, adds this authority, 
involves evils even worse. Agitation in the 
Emerald Isle will become incessant, blatant 
and violent. Throughout the coming six 
months of turmoil in Dublin, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman will, it is predicted, bemuse 
his countrymen with talk of “devolution.” 
That is defined in the London Times as a Lib- 
eral synonym for home rule. It portends the 
creation, apparently, of a statutory legislative 
body and a financial council for Ireland. The 
House of Commons, as the London Mail views 
the matter, would in consequence part with the 
power of the purse to please “Sir Henry’s 
master,” Mr. John Redmond. 


| ROM the electoral struggles of the past 
month Mr. John Redmond emerges reiter- 
ating that his ultimate goal is the national 
independence of his country. He declares that 
in its essence the national movement in Ireland 
is exactly what it was in the days of Emmett. 
“When we say we are working along peaceful 
lines it is because they are the only means at 


hand.” He has been saying all this for years 


in a melodious voice without a trace of Hi- 
bernian accent. Mr. Redmond, in truth, is 
admitted in the anti-home-rule London Mail to 
be perhaps the greatest orator in the House of 
Commons. But the London Standard remains 
unmoved by an eloquence embodying the idea 
that “armed rebellion itself would be a duty 
did a reasonable chance of success exist.” Mr. 
Redmond never says these things bombast- 
ically. As a maker of home-rule speeches, 
according to the London Mail itself, “he is 
always the pink of courtesy, lacking neither in 
tact nor in good taste.” “Perhaps he is the 
one Irishman in Parliament,” adds this ad- 
mirer, “who knows how to hold his tongue. 
He has a superb gift of silence.” Because he 
is so forceful, so skilled in leading men, such 
a master of the practise and procedure of the 
House of Commons and so exquisite at persua- 
sion, it will be the task of the Prime Minister’s 
life to baffle this Mr. Redmond’s determination 
to get the precise kind of home rule he wants. 
The Prime Minister has his own kind of home 
rule and he means to bestow it lavishly, but 
The Freeman’s Journal (Dublin) warns Eng- 
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: 4 a ye og oem > 
THE YOUTH WHO CAUSED MR. BALFOUR 10 
LOSE HIS SEAT 

Winston Spencer Churchill, leader of the revolt 
against “ Balfourism”’’ in Manchester, has just brought 
out a life of his father, the late Lord Randolph Church- 
ili Heisthree years younger than the American Wine 
ston Churchill. 





THE BEST ORATOR IN THE BRITISH PARLIA- 


MENT 
John Redmond, the Home Rule leader, is entitled to 


be so considered, in the opinion of the London Mazi, a 
foe of Home Rule. 


a 
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lish Liberals that Ireland prefers her own lex- 
icon of political terminology. 


HAT will happen to home rule when 
the new House of Commons finds the 
subject pressing, depends, in the opinion of 
English organs, upon the Prime Minister’s 
command of his heterogeneous majority. The 
returns are not yet subject to any sound analy- 
sis because no competent authority can make 
anything of the labor element in the Liberal 
ranks. In addition to the two-score or so 
of out-an-out labor members, there are fully 
a score of seats won by an alliance of Liberals 
and labor unions. It looks as if the Prime 
Minister’s government will be much embar- 
rassed between home-rulers on one side and 
the labor element on the other. This was 
predicted before the election by Mr. Keir 
Hardie in an acute Nineteenth Century (Lon- 
don) article. “For fighting purposes,” said he, 
“the forces in the next Parliament, apart from 
the recognized opposition, will be the Irish 
and labor parties. I do not anticipate any 
ONE OF THE HOME-RULERS IN THE BRITISH alliance between these sections, scarcely even 
CABINET an understanding, but certainly a general back- 
sifames, Bryce it said to have planned the new ministe: ing of each other in the division lobby.” 
Mr. Balfour persists in calling it. Hence, according to Mr. Hardie, the Prime 
Minister’s efforts will be expended rather in 
“keeping the team together” than in writing 
anything into the statute book. In that case, 
retort some influential Liberal organs, Mr. 
Burns might as well have been left out of 
the Cabinet. That labor leader was given 
office in anticipation of what has happened. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is definitely 
pledged to a repeal, or rather to a modification, 
of the Education Act, now weighing so heavily 
upon Englishmen who resent government sup- 
port of sectarian schools. Sir Henry is like- 
wise pledged to rid South Africa of Chinese 
labor, so far as that can be managed. 





I heres Chinese question alone has inspired 
more printed infuriation in the British 
Islands within two years than California felt 
when Ah Sin was at the height of his career 
there. The London Post does not overstate the 
truth when it asserts that the Chinese labor 
question occupied a place in the foreground of 
the policy upon which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman depended for victory in the elec- 
tions of the month. The result showed how 
THE HERO OF ENGLAND'S ANTI-CHINESE powerful was the Chinese cry upon the labor 
CRUSADE vote. That vote was left impassive by the 

As a member of the Campbell-Bannerman Ministry, warning that free trade had been imperilled by 
ph wang ee stopped the rush Mr, Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. “To fight 
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[tariff] retaliation, where such a course might 
be necessary, against the foreigner, is danger- 
ous ground for a labor leader to tread,” says 
the London Post, “seeing that hitting back 
when struck has ever been regarded by the 
workingman as the Englishman’s natural right, 
and the old trick of the big and little loaf, 
however neatly it may be performed, is far too 
transparent.” So, as this commentator on the 
signs of the time will have it, the labor lead- 
ers and those Liberals who cater to the labor 
vote made “Chinese labor” their own particu- 
lar election cry. 


Ef IS not so very long since Mr. Balfour 
announced his willingness to base his polit- 
ical campaign wholly upon the Chinese labor 
issue. His ministry sanctioned the bringing 
of the coolies into the gold-mine ‘region. 
There are now some fifty thousand of these 
subjects of the Son of Heaven in the ancestral 
home of the Boers. The consequences of grat- 
ifying what the London Nezvs deems the lust 
of mine owners for cheap labor include “enor- 
mities,” “abominable practices,” “degrading 
immorality” and conditions to which Liberal 
organs have applied even grosser names in 
their appeal to the labor vote. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman went so far as to say 
the Chinese in South Africa were slaves until 
he took office. The London Leader has told 
of coolies being made to hang two hours by 
the wrist at the behest of a mine boss. It 
seems that any Chinaman who deserts the em- 
ployment of his “importer” or refuses to work 
when required by his “importer” to do so, must 
go,to prison for eight weeks. Yet it appears 
that desertions from the mines have been fre- 
quent. The deserters recently took to roving 
the country in bands, terrorizing the dwellers 
on isolated farms. Details of this sort lost 
nothing of their piquancy in the speeches of 
the Prime Minister’s followers on the eve of 
the polling. British laborers were told of a 
wage scale lowered by heathens. The heathens 
had been recruited in their very temples and 
dragged from Pe-chili’s opium dens to gorge 
the coffers of Mr. Balfour’s gold-mining sup- 
porters. The effect of these philippics is re- 
corded in the month’s election returns. 





T HE Viscount Suizo Aoki is the first diplo- 
matic representative to come from Tokyo 
to Washington with the rank of ambassador. 
An ambassador, from the standpoint of inter- 
national law, is in a special sense the repre- 
sentative of the honor and dignity of his sov- 














A GREAT FIGURE IN BRITAIN’S POLITICAL 
LANDSLIDE 
Mr. H. H. Asquith. free-trader, is the most trenchant 


of the orators whose fight against Balfour and Chamber- 
lain culminated in the Liberal triumph at the polls. 











AN AMUSING AUTHOR IN A CABINET OF 
SERIOUS ONES 


” Augustine Birrell, with the portfolio of education in the 
British ministry, is, according to the London Avening 
Standard, a relief from the profundity of such deep 
scholars as Bryce, Morley, iiiens and therest, “ Bir- 
rell can be funny.” 

















HE COMES FROM MUTSU-HITO TO ROOSEVELT 


The Viscount Aoki is Japan’s ambassador in Washing- 
ton, the first of his countrymen to reach our national capi- 
tal with that diplomatic rank. , 


ereign. But in public an ambassador has 
never been permitted to exact the precedence 
of one representing the person of a royal 
ruler until last month, when President Roose- 
velt instituted the innovation— for us — of 
ranking these diplomatists above the justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Technically, therefore, the new Japanese am- 
bassador is a “bigger” man in Washington 
functions than Chief Justice Fuller. Viscount 
Aoki has been in the Mikado’s diplomatic 
service for many years, his highest distinction 
having been won at the court of Berlin. In- 
deed, he married a German lady, and his 
daughter married into the German nobility, 
and was thought in her own country to have 
lost caste by the match. Her husband, al- 
though a scion of a most exclusive Prussian 
house, strove vainly for years, according to 
one story, to penetrate the inner circle of 
Tokyo society, a circle to which even the most 
distinguished foreigners are seldom, if ever, 
admitted. Love found a way, however, and 
the present Japanese ambassador here became 
the father-in-law of a Hatzfeldt. 


HIS Viscount Aoki is described as a man 


of such exquisite tact that certain mis- 
understandings between Tokyo and Berlin, 
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consequent upon the Asiatic policy of Em- 
peror William, were adjusted by the exercise 
of his personal influence. That, anyhow, is 
the story. His task in Washington, as the 
German press hints, will be to convert this 
republic into as much’ of an unofficial member 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance as our traditions 
permit. He is rather an elderly man for that 
task, being in his sixty-third year and not espe- 
cially vigorous. His appointment has caused 
some little surprise, in fact, for he belongs to the 
old school of Japanese statesmanship and was 
put into that asylum for the superannuated, the 
Privy Council, long ago. Nor does he seem to 
possess any particular experience of America. 
On the other hand, his personality is so per- 
suasive, his talent for diplomacy is so art- 
fully molded by European experience and his 
genius for entertaining is of such perfection 
that he may, as one daily abroad puts it, “go 
far” in Washington. The Paris Journal des 
Débats recently called attention to the flam- 
boyant gorgeousness with which European 
diplomatists stationed here entertain members 
of the United States Senate. Invitations are 
said to descend in showers upon the Foreign 
Relations Committee, especially when an im- 
portant treaty awaits confirmation. European 
governments are alleged to complain that it 
might be better for their purposes if they 
could accredit ambassadors to the Senate in- 
stead of to the President. However, as our 
French contemporary explains, they console 
themselves by entertaining our Senators. Vis- 
count Aoki is confidently expected to make 
his assimilation of Western civilization abun- 
dantly manifest to the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 











A GERMAN WARNING AGAINST THE ANGLO- 
JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


‘Powers of continental Europe, look out for your 
colonies!” 
—Berlin Aladderadatsch, 
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4 HE worst panic this country has ever seen, 

one in comparison with which preceding 
panics will seem like “child’s play,” is pre- 
dicted unless we proceed to reform our cur- 
rency system. The prophet of such dismal 
things is not one of the “calamity-howlers” 
left over as a relic of Populist days, but one 
of the most influential bankers in New York, 
and usually one of the more optimistic—Jacob 
H. Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, and late 
a director of the Equitable Life. What must 
be done to avert the panic, he thinks, is to 
secure a more “elastic” currency. The sug- 
gestion is not novel. Every Secretary of the 
Treasury, from the days of Secretary Windom 
with his interconvertible bond down to Secre- 
tary Shaw with his “asset currency,” has es- 
sayed the task of securing increased elasticity. 
It was the favorite theme of Greenbackers and 
Farmers’ Alliance orators, whose scheme to 
have the Government build warehouses where 
farm products could be held in bond and made 
the basis for a currency very elastic indeed is 
still remembered with varying emotions. The 
principal trouble has been and still is the lack 
of agreement on the part of successive Secre- 
taries of the Treasury and on the part of dif- 
ferent financial magnates as to the method by 
which elasticity is to be increased. The occa- 
sion of the renewal of an agitation .on this 
subject at this time is the high rate that was 
prevailing for money on Wall Street last De- 
cember and the first part of January, call 
money being loaned at the rate of 125 per cent. 
for a time, and in some instances going be- 
yond that. This condition of the money mar- 
ket Mr. Schiff, in an extemporaneous speech 
before the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
termed “nothing less than a disgrace to any 
civilized country.” Speculation was not, he 
thinks, the sole cause for it, for other countries 
have had wider speculation than the United 
States without such extreme rates. “The 
cause is in our insufficient circulating medium, 
or the insufficient elasticity of our circulat- 
ing medium.” 


eo plan which Secretary. Shaw has been 
urging is to allow the national banks to 
issue an emergency circulation, equal to 50 
per cent. of their bond-secured circulation, this 
emergency issue to be taxed five per cent. in 
order to insure its retirement when the emer- 
gency is past. Mr. Schiff disapproves that plan. 
He calls it a “very poor recommendation,” be- 
cause. the emergency issue would all go just 
where it ought not to go—to the speculators. 


He favors an increase of circulation (by the 
banks, of course) based on commercial paper 
held by them. Ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
Lyman J. Gage agrees with Mr. Schiff as to 
the danger of a panic some time in the future 
as a result of our bad currency system; but 
he is in favor of Secretary Shaw’s scheme 
— “with modifications.” Secretary Shaw’s 
scheme, in fact, seems to be more popular 
among the bankers than Mr. Schiff’s sugges- 
tion. The latter has since explained that he 
did not mean to suggest a substitute for the 
Secretary’s plan, but an addition, commercial 
paper to be made merely an extra security for 
the emergency circulation. Ex-Comptroller of 
the Currency Eckels says our currency laws 
are out of date and a positive hindrance to 
trade and industrial development. He wants to 
see “a clean sweep” of the old laws “so far as 
they relate to bank notes and the handling of 
Government funds,” and the abolition of the 
sub-Treasury. There are other bankers only 
waiting to be called on to make other sugges- 
tions. 


HE spirit in which Mr. Schiff’s remarks 
have been received by the country in gen- 
eral is far from being cordial or encouraging. 
The disposition is widespread to attribute the 
wild flight of call-money in New York to the 
still wilder speculations on Wall Street, and to 
the encouragement of such speculations by the 
Wall Street banks. Many facts are pointed 
out to uphold this view of the case. On De- 
cember 12 last the New York correspondent 
of the London Economist was saying: 


“Some of the big downtown banks have been 
too intimately associated with operations in Wall 
Street, through managers, directors or others in 
interest, to permit of an inference that all of the 


in-and-out-of-season booming of securities has* 


been done with money borrowed abroad. From 
this point of view, then, when the second drop 
below the 25 per cent. limit of reserves and the 
third squeeze in call loan rates within a month 
are considered, it must be inferred that some of 
the banks here are willing to play with the specu- 
lative crowd, whatever may befall, in the ex- 
pectation or belief, or both, that if the worst 
should happen the secretary of the treasury may 
be relied on to come to their relief.” 


That influential paper, the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, also puts the blame on the 
banks. It says editorially: 


“Why have New York banks been so accom- 
modating to the daring operators of the Stock 
Exchange, reckless of all interests but their own, 
and played the rdéle of partners in their manipu- 
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THE MOST INFLUENTIAL JEW IN AMERICA 
Banker Schiff was eighteen when he came from Ger- 


many to America. He is the wealthiest, most power- 
ful, and most liberal Hebrew inthecountry. He is pre- 
dicting the greatest panic of our history if our currency 
is not made more elastic. 


lations of the market? It is largely because rich 
and powerful stock operators, employing their 
brokers on the Exchange, are in many cases bank 
directors themselves or closely allied with them. 
They have control or great influence in banks 
afid use them for their own purposes. Bank offi- 
cers are in many instances subservient to them, 
because they are in a measure dependent upon 
them or interested with them. This close alliance 
of banks with great corporate interests is one of 
the perils of the situation.” 


A* THE very time that 100 per cent. was 
being asked for call-money on the floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange, so the Bos- 
ton Herald asserts, business firms were, with 
no great difficulty, borrowing all the money 
they actually needed for business purposes at 
5% per cent., this fact seeming to indicate that 
the relief called for by Mr. Schiff and other 
bankers is the relief of the speculators (as 
Secretary Shaw has been maintaining), not 
of mercantile and commercial business. The 
Baltimore American also holds that the abnor- 
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mal prices in New York were the result solely 
of the speculative craze here, the same con- 
dition not being manifest anywhere else. The 
Springfield Republican finds that the figures of 
currency circulation show an increase on Janu- 
ary I over one year ago of $101,922,446, and 
its conclusion is that the wild rates in New 
York have been due, not to contraction or 
rigidity of the currency, but rather to undue 
expansion and the consequent buoyancy in 
prices and the speculation stimulated thereby. 
“It is in truth,” so it observes, “a period of 
great monetary inflation attended by the phe- 
nomena common to all such periods in the 
past.” The Evening Post diagnoses the situa- 
tion as follows: 


“We have had a market admitting that one 
$70,000,000 stock, another of $50,000,000, and a 
third of $30,000,000, were virtually cornered; 
their prices were then advanced, after the opening 
of September, by the speculators in control of 
them, thirty, forty-seven, and one hundred and 
seventy points respectively. These operations, 
and numerous similar ventures’ which accom- 
panied them, were undertaken at a time when the 
legitimate demands of trade and industry were 
at the very highest. It is notorious that these 
speculating millionaires and their following were 
provided by our banks with money which had 
been largely obtained from deposits made by 
Western institutions in this city, and which were 
certain to be recalled when the active harvest 
trade set-in. Whether loaned for such purposes on 
call or on time, no intelligent man in Wall Street 
doubts for an instant that these huge advances, 











MONEY TIGHT IN NEW YORK 
—McCutcheon in Chicago 7ribyne, 
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for pure stock-jobbing operations, so far tied up 
available resources of our banks that they came 
into December wholly unable properly to meet 
the situation. The extent to which, even then, 
with 25 per cent. money and bank reserves below 
the legal minimum, great lending institutions 
continued to provide the fuel for continued spec- 
ulation, leaves the money convulsion at the end 
of the year, in our opinion, a phenomenon which 
the simplest mind can understand.” 


R EGARDING the chances of currency leg- 

islation at Washington, the Post of that 
city remarks that “Congress never meddles 
with the currency until the public forces it 
to do so. When it comes to that sort of work, 
Congress is the biggest coward on earth.” 
The reason for its cowardice is easily found. 
It lies in the irreconcilable differences of pub- 
lic sentiment in different sections on the fun- 
damental principles involved. Here, for in- 
stance, is a paragraph from the Omaha World- 
Herald’s comment on Mr. Schiff’s relief meas- 
ure: 


“To coin and issue money is a government 
function, and should not be a banking privilege. 
The increase or decrease of the circulating me- 
dium beyond the limits fixed by the natural laws 
governing the production of the precious metals 
is a responsibility of the gravest importance that 
should rest on all the people. It should not be 
intrusted to any one class. Above all things else, 
it should not be intrusted to the great and daring 
and unscrupulous money kings who control the 
large banking institutions of New York in the 
interest of their enormous gambling operations.” 
' 




















SOBERING UP 
It is mighty convenient sometimes to have a steady 
friend. 
—Minneapolis 7rtdune. 





REFUSED TO COME TO THE AID OF WALL 
STREET 


Secretary Shaw, of the Treasury, who hopes to be- 
come President Shaw, of the White House, is blamed z= 
Banker Schiff for recent high rates for money in Wall 
Street; but he holds speculators and the New York 
bankers responsible. 


That doctrine still has power from the 
stump to arouse wild enthusiasm and to deter- 
mine elections in many States. The canny pol- 
iticians at Washington know it, if the bankers 
in New York sometimes forget it. 





A NAME rendered very familiar to the 
world by the fortnight’s contest for the 
chief magistracy of the second republic of the 
world is that of Clement Armand Falliéres. 
In all the sixty-five years of his life, neverthe- 
less, he has remained, so the Paris Gaulois 
asserts, a human cipher, committed to nobody, 
representing nothing. From the date of his 
first election to the Chamber of Deputies thirty 
years ago until he was chosen president of 
the republic in succession to Loubet, he has 
lived in comparative obscurity. He has held 
portfolios in seven ministries and he was Pre- 
mier for some twenty-two days years ago; but 
to his countrymen he has heretofore signified 
little or nothing. His official career has been 
one of lengthened political inaction, unexcited 
by the Panama scandal, the Dreyfus affair, the 
war between Church and State. Falliéres, in 
short, has a political organism in which the 
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FROM THE ELYSEE PALACE TO A SIX-ROOM FLAT 


That transformation in the life of Emile Loubet will be made when he vacates the post of French President on the 
18th and goes to reside in the Rue Dante, Paris. 














THE “STRONG MAN” IN THE FRENCH PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Paul Doumer, self-taught, self-made, was a most con- 
spicuous figure in the great contest for the Presidency. 


bacillus of partizanship has to wander vainly 
in quest for a spot favorable to growth. “He 
is practically a man without a history,” ob- 
serves the London News, “and has never 
been aggressively associated with any of the 
great political agitations which have disturbed 
France during the past fifteen years.” But 
he has been six years an avowed candidate 
for the presidency and until six months ago 
his election was deemed by the most compe- 
tent dailies in Paris a foregone conclusion. 
The abrupt thunder of the Doumer candidacy 
awaked M. Falliéres rudely. 


Ld IS first step, or that of his friends, was to 
identify his candidacy with all that is 
respectably anticlerical. He has always been 
what the French call a progressive republican. 
He favors separation of Church and State as 
well as “keeping the priests,” to quote the 
Paris Humanité, “in their places.” Recent 
months have found him in closer touch with 
such pronounced haters of monks and nuns as 
Emile Combes and Camille Pelletan. These 
two men stand for all that is fiercest in the 
spirit of French anticlericalism. They want 




















THE CAMPAIGN OF PAUL DOUMER 


a President who will be content with the posi- 
tion of a mere figurehead. Now nobody ques- 
tions the aptitude of M. Falliéres as a figure- 
head. He has been one for years. France 
could never suspect a dictator in one of his 
stout and ungainly shortness, although, as the 
Paris Action notes, Napoleon also was fat and 
short. Falliéres is said to possess great firm- 
ness of character beneath his gentle and quiet 
manner. His affability, too, is proverbial. His 
eloquence has been mentioned enthusiastically 
by his supporters at Versailles, but the clerical 
press calls him a dealer in platitudes. 


pa DOUMER is credited by his enemies 
with an unedifying fitness for sophistica- 
tion. He strutted through the presidential 
election at Versailles last month, they say, as 
if he were a peacock in full feather—all for 
no other discernible reason than that he is a 
self-made man. But then it is only natural, it 
was said, that in a democracy a man who has 
risen from an engraver’s apprentice to be Gov- 





MADAME LOUBET AND HER YOUNGEST SON 


The tady is said to have been most reluctant to see 
her husband relinquish the French Presidency, which he 
does this month. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE 
FRENCH PRESIDENCY 


FOR THE 


Clement Armand Fallieres has striven for many years 
to attain the summit of his life’s ambition—the chief 
magistracy ofthethird republic. He has now attained it. 


ernor-General of Indo-China and President of 
the Chamber should deem himself as worthy of 
the supreme dignity in the republic as a little 
country doctor like Combes, a former grocer’s 
boy like Rouvier, a nobody like Falliéres. In 
the Chamber of Deputies Doumer has talked 
much in the last twelve months. One observer 
says of him: “A curious admixture of excel- 
lent style, graphic and forcible, with more 
than indifferent syntax, betrays the self-taught 
man; but, worse than that, an evident pleasure 
in himself, his capacities and the part he has 
played, together with a constant want of a 
central standpoint, puts one in mind of the 
conceited self-made man.” He is accused of 
speaking with immense complacency of the 
chapter of colonial history he has written on 
Asiatic soil and of the modesty with which he 
has endeavored, since he returned to Paris 
some two years ago, to make people forget it. 
Another estimate, that. of Labouchere’s Lon- 
don Truth, makes Doumer out a high-class 
adventurer. “He has no conception of the 
small place he holds or ought to hold in a big 
national organism.” But he speaks and writes 
ably, admits this critic, for a man whose hori- 
zon is bounded by his interests and his sense 
of his own merits. 
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SCULPTOR, EX-PRIME MINISTER, AUTHOR AND 
PARTY LEADER 


Léon Bourgeois, who was voted for in the French presi- 
dential election, wrote a book called “ Solidarity” a few 
ag ay ago which still remains the basis of the charge that 

e is at heart a radical social revolutionary. ‘“‘The ablest 
man,” says the London News, “in French politics.” 





CHAMPION OF THE “BIG STICK” IN FRANCE 


Eugene Etienne, leader of a “group” in the French 
Chamber, wishes the republic to become mighty on the 
sea and a great colonial power. He was said to have been 
urgedasa “surprise candidate” forthe French presidency. 


i? was Doumer, with his aching conscious- 
ness of being great and his fury to rise, 
says the Socialist Humanité, who broke up the 
“block” or combination of anticlerical groups 
under Combes which paved the way for sep- 
aration of Church and State. “What impelled 
him to wage merciless war against a govern- 
ment most members of which belonged to the 
party he called his?’ Ambition, comes the 
Socialist reply. His election to the presidency 
of the Chamber a little over a year ago re- 
vealed the existence of that intrigue of dissat- 
isfied radicals which led to the resignation of 
the Combes ministry not long afterward. Henri 
Brisson, whom Paul Doumer then defeated, 
did his best last month to return the compli- 
ment. Himself a presidential aspirant, Bris- 
son toiled night and day to hold Doumer from 
the summit of his ambition. To Brisson, his 
rival is the type of that purely material kind 
of worldly success which the third republic 
is too prone to worship. Doumer worships 
worldly success like the rest, but he worships 
himself, too. He likewise worships his eight 
children, never touches alcoholic drink, scorns 
tobacco, is a model husband in a land where 
model husbands are less rare than French nov- 
elists would incline Anglo-Saxons to think. 
Doumer’s father was a poorly paid railroad 
clerk who died when his son was a boy. Paul 
Doumer began life in a medal-making estab- 
lishment. He taught himself, and did it so 
well that he got a university degree while still 
working for wages. Next he was a Professor 
of Mathenatics with a turn for science. From 
that to journalism was a step, and from jour- 
nalism to politics was another step.’ He be- 
came a deputy, then a Cabinet minister and at 
last satrap of the Asiatic empire of France. 


Beard anticlerical liver was convulsively 
swollen by the Doumer candidacy. This 
self-made man, declared the Paris Lanterne, 
had won the Pope to his cause. Yet Doumer is 
a Freemason, and the Vatican chafes restlessly 
over Freemasonry. But certain French car- 
dinals were assembled at the archbishopric of 
Paris last month, avers the Paris Action, and 
schemed for the triumph of Doumer. The 
least curious, adds this anticlerical organ, 
might be interested in the secret of that anom- 
aly. M. Brisson’s friends were so interested 
as to accuse Doumer of having “gone over to 
the Pope,” just as once, in the fury of a hot 
contest between the Bourgeois Cabinet, to 
which he belonged, and the Meline party, he 
deserted, bag and baggage, to the latter. It 














THE VATICAN AND THE FRENCH ELECTION 
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TWO FAMOUS MASTERS AT WORK IN THE VATICAN 


One is Pope Pius, who consented to let the other—Anton van Velic, the Dutch artist—paint his portrait only 


on condition that the pontifical business be not interrupted. 
the Pope owing to the pressure of work entailed by adjusting the 
The Pope, say some Paris papers, did his best to have Doumer made President. 


separation of Church and State. 


happened years ago, but it told against him in 
last month’s balloting. Yet another indictment 
of Doumer is on the subject of Japan. He had 
bet on the wrong horse in Asia by making 
himself objectionable to the Japanese. He is 
said to hate, dread and denounce them in se- 
cret. For proof we are referred to his official 
correspondence and toa book on Indo-China he 
was unlucky enough to bring out at the wrong 
moment. “They strive,” he declares of these 
hated Japanese, “to raise their military power 
to the level of their pretensions and the idea 
of their strength renders them unbearingly 
overweening. They will before long be dan- 
gerous.” A man with such prejudice against 
Britain’s ally, says Brisson’s organ, would, if 
he could, involve France with Britain herself. 
Yet the cordial understanding with Britain is 
a French bulwark against German aggression. 
Thus argue politicians made nervous by the 
Morocco conference. The hostility of the So- 
cialists to Doumer is intense, and it was shared 
by all the candidates. Henri Brisson, Cato 
of this third republic, worked less for himself 
than against Doumer. The friends of Léon 
Bourgeois, that tragic figure in French poli- 
tics, declared that Doumer stood for a Bour- 
bon restoration unless he had been bought by 
the Bonapartists. 


This — is understood to have been forced upon 
hurch in France to the newly consummated 


N O French politician speaks with greater 
authority or commands higher esteem 
than Léon Bourgeois. The death of a wife 
and a daughter to whom he was devotion per- 
sonified and recently his declining health have 
forced Bourgeois from active political life. 
Last month his name was put forward for the 
presidency, but he worked for Falliéres. He saw 
in Doumer’s candidacy a Vatican design to 
undo the separation of Church and State. For 
many years, he thinks, the radicals of France 
have been obliged to devote most of their 
energy to defense of republican institutions 
against Czsarism of all kinds, against clerical- 
ism of all shades. Treason is again abroad. 
Monarchy lifts its head. His culture has lifted 
him quite above the level of the politicians 
about him and of the class from which he 
sprang—his father made and sold watches on 
the instalment plan. Léon Bourgeois is in 
spirit “an antique Roman.” He loves the clas- 
sical authors of Greece and Rome. His mind 
is said to have as many facets as a well-cut 
diamond. Léon Bourgeois, says the Paris 
Temps, could have made a name as a painter 
or sculptor. His natural bent prompted him to 
be an artist and his leisure is now given to 
modeling in clay. But his father made a law- 
yer of him. Destiny did the rest. 
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A® a student of social philosophy, Léon Bour- 

geois is said by the London News to have 
sat at the feet of Comte and to have remained 
his follower. The fact becomes apparent in 
“Solidarity,” a work put forth by Bourgeois in 
recent years. It reveals the meditating recluse 
rather than the presidential aspirant. Human 


solidarity is the basis of the Bourgeois con-_ 


ception of justice. There’ can be no liberty 
without it. The book ran through edition 
after edition, forming the basis of the month’s 
partizan cry that Bourgeois is too Socialistic 
for the presidency. He wants, moreover, old- 
age pensions, land taxation in something like 
Henry George style, disarmament and that 
sort of thing. He is impractical, says the 
Paris Figaro, proving it when Premier by 
choosing a renowned chemist for his Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Was not the immortal 
Lavoisier told that the republic had no use for 
chemists? Does not Bourgeois profess devo- 
tion to the principles of 1789? Inconsistency, 
thy name is Bourgeois! To which pleasantry 
the Gaulois‘added its sarcasms at the devotion 
of Bourgeois to Sanskrit and to Hindu poetry. 
He wants France given over to a simple forest 
life among innocent girls. He knows no real- 
ity outside the Sakuntala of Kalidasa. How 
differently the Humanité appraises Bourgeois! 
He keeps in contact with life to-day, he is an 
expert in parliamentary practice, he has sound 
common sense, his philosophy is that of Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. By no authority has the 
honesty of Bourgeois ever been impeached. 
In a republic scourged by its scandals his 
record is spotless. That is why his warning 
against Doumer was taken so seriously. It 
had imparted to the presidential election some- 
thing of the atmosphere of conspiracy, with 
Doumer in the character of Catiline. Falliéres 
won. 





UR relations to the Far East — China, 
Japan and the Philippines—are eliciting 
considerable discussion, some legislation, and 
much apprehension. The Philippines have 
caused most of the discussion and China has 
caused most of the apprehension. The dis- 
cussion has revolved around the Philippine 
tariff bill and the action of the “insurgents” in 
Congress in opposing the administration meas- 
ure. The passage of this measure, which gives 
free trade to the islands on all products but 
sugar and tobacco, and reduces the tariff rate 
on those two products to 25 per cent. of the 
Dingley rates, was effected in the lower house 
by a vote of 251 to 71. The sentiment of the 
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country, so far as the press voices it, is em- 
phatically in favor of the action taken and in 
favor of the Senate’s following the example of 
the lower house as speedily as possible. Some 
of the strongest protectionists in the house, 
Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, and Grosvenor, of 
Ohio, were among the active champions of 
the bill, and the Democrats, following the 
guidance of John Sharp Williams, supported 
it on final vote, with the exception of fifteen 
members. 


HINA furnishes material for dark fore- 
bodings. _ The boycott on American 
trade has not been lifted, and the general feel- 
ing of the Chinese toward all foreigners is, 
it is feared, deepening into a set purpose that 
will prove far more refractory than the Boxer 
uprising was. One indication of the way in 
which the boycott is affecting this country is 
seen in the following despatch, which we take 
from a Spokane ‘paper: 


“SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 6.—Unless the Chinese 
boycott on American goods is removed within 
the next 30 days the plant of the Centennial 
Milling company, with a capacity of 2400 barrels 
of flour per day, and that of the Hammond Mill- 
ing company, with its daily capacity of 2000, 
will be forced practically to close down. The 
boycott has been felt for the past few months by 
every flour milling company doing export busi- 
ness on the Pacific coast, and the outlook for 
the flouring industry, unless the boycott is re- 
moved, is believed to be anything but rosy.” 


Tips nameagiahinend of State John W. Foster 
writes an article on the Chinese boycott for 
The Atlantic Monthly, in which he lays stress 
upon the fact that the boycott is entirely a 
popular, not a governmental, movement. It 
has been directed against this country first, 
despite the fact that the United States is the 
only one of the great powers which has not 
despoiled China’s territory and never as- 
sumed an attitude of hostility to its govern- 
ment, because it is so far almost entirely 
caused by the victims of our harsh ex- 
clusion laws and the sufferers of the race 
hatred existing in some of our localities. It is 
“the culmination of a long series of events 
extending through a generation.” Reviewing 
these events, Mr. Foster asserts that from 
time to time all the constitutional and treaty 
guarantees which we have given to the Chinese 
have been disregarded by the authorities of the 
United States. If the present legislation is 
continued in force, he predicts that the boy- 
cott will not only continue, but will grow in 
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Dem gemmen was settin’ dere las’ time I tried to lan.” 
—Westerman in Ohio State Journal. 


extent and vigor. “The danger is that it will 
not only affect our commerce, but extend to 
- all other American interests.” The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle finds another origin for the 
boycott. It says that-there is no room for 
doubt that it has been inspired by the Jap- 
anese, and cites the words of one of our mer- 
chants in China as follows: “All investiga- 
tion leads to but one conclusion, namely, that 
behind the boycott is something foreign to 
anything ever known before in China, and that 
that something is Japanese influence exerted 
with the all-powerful subtlety of Oriental 
cunning.” The purpose of the Japanese, as 
alleged, is to secure commercial advantages 
and to nullify the advantages to other coun- 
tries of the “open door” policy in China. In- 
terest in the general subject of our relations 
With the Flowery Kingdom is likely to be 
stimulated by the Chinese Imperial Commis- 
sion which is now visiting this country, led 
by his Excellency Tuan Fang, Viceroy of 
Foochow, for the purpose of studying this 
question and our industrial and commercial 
institutions in general. 


MPENDING revolution in China is the 

prospect upon which last month’s move- 
ments of United States troops in the Philip- 
pines were said to have been based. The 
British Government is alleged to be exchang- 
ing views with Paris regarding joint military 
and naval action against Peking. Germany’s 
press grows almost sensational in some of its 
predictions and reports of the imminence of 
Chinese revolutionary horrors. “The real 
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Chinese question,” avers the London Morning 
Post, “is only just beginning.” It will have a 
sanguinary end, adds the Paris Journal des 
Débats. Opinions of many missionaries in all 
parts of China, gathered by a cautious London 
organ last month, point to dangerous inflamma- 
tion of the native mind. “The recent massacre 
at Lien-chau and the still more recent affray 
at Shanghai,” says the British daily, “are inci- 
dents, we fear, that are only too likely to be 
repeated.” This means that more American 
women missionaries may be stripped of their 
clothing by Chinese mobs, exposed to the pub- 
lic gaze in heathen shrines, and finally hurled 
into the river, where boatmen complete what 
has been so thoroughly begun by spearing the 
expiring victims. It is feared that many a 
tragedy not less harrowing has still to be re- 
ported. But such events are scarcely to be 
connected with that hatred of Americans and 
all things American to which Secretary Taft 
owes some embarrassments of his recent tour 
through the Orient. These fresh frenzies are 
but a logical outcome of that degradation of 
the Chinese masses to which European organs 
bear witness through first-hand reports. The 
occasion for the atrocities in Lien-chow is de- 
scribed as a clash between the interests of a 
mission hospital and a native theater. But 
back of the occasion lies the cause, and that 
is neither local nor ephemeral. It is the wide- 
spread suffering and desperation of the people. 


ORE than one Chinese province is in a 
state of utter ruin because of the exac- 
tions of officials who are said to foresee the 
impending wreck of their country and to be 
determined to feather their own nests while 
opportunity is afforded them. Famine often 
completes such a work of havoc as mobs began 
last month. Thousands of human beings have 
died of hunger in the rural districts. In many 
villages the population has been subsisting 
upon roots and herbs for weeks past. Fathers, 
having sold their wives and children into sla- 
very, have ended by selling themselves. Last 
month’s news despatches have been filled with 
reports of agrarian revolt. We read that the 
bodies of prisoners executed for resisting the 
tax gatherer have been devoured by a horde 
of hungry spectators. The executioners them- 
selves are declared by some European ob- 
servers to have driven a lucrative traffic in the 
bodies of criminals sent to death by hundreds. 
The public revenue even is said to have occa- 
sionally been derived from the growing prac- 
tice of cannibalism. 




















DESPERATE CONDITION OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE 


N OW the only influence which acts equally 

upon these vast masses of human beings 
in China is the acute discontent growing 
directly out of the burden of the indemnity 
wrung by the European powers from a peas- 
antry suffering for food. It would appear 
that while there is a great difference of opin- 
ion among the natives regarding the dynastic 
question, the religious question, the question 
of progress as opposed to tradition and a vari- 
ety of kindred topics, there is no disagreement 
at all regarding the deviltry of the foreigner 
and the desirability of ridding the country of 
his exactions. All the provinces have out- 
breaks not wholly unlike that now reported. 
Those who lead them are in some instances 
former Chinese troopers who have waited 
vainly for their pay and are finally left desti- 
tute. Thousands of the peasantry take to the 
hills and lead there a life of brigandage. 
Another element is made up of revolutionaries 
outright who wish to put an end once for all 
to the woes of China. Towns and villages 
are captured by the outlaws, only to be retaken 
with infinite slaughter by government troops. 
Each viceroy does what he can for the pacifi- 
cation of his own province, with results that 
are sometimes serious and often unknown. 
The confusion is worse confounded by the fact 
that the importation of arms into China, for- 
bidden for two years by the indemnity treaty, 
seems, from the reports of the past few weeks, 
to be growing, if, indeed, it ever was checked. 
Not only are arms being introduced into the 
provinces, but native arsenals are constantly 
engaged in the manufacture of all kinds. of 
weapons. The Chinese Government is under- 
stood to have abandoned all effort to check the 
distribution of arms among the natives. Mobs 
are strong, or feel so, and they can burn and 
ravage with little fear of a neighboring gar- 
rison. As one comes down to the coast, con- 
ditions improve, of course; but a striking 
feature of outbreaks such as that in which the 
American missionaries lost their lives is the 
official secrecy maintained with regard to 
them. 


T “HE Peking dynasty is said to fear that the 
European powers may be led to inter- 
vene again if the full extent of the rebellion 
becomes known. The world is usually wihout 
reliable news as to what is going on in the in- 
terior of China. The capture of a village is 
represented at times as the loss of a city. 
Defeat becomes victory in official reports of 
a brush with rebels. Lists of killed and 


. keep as close to him as his own skin. 
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THE POWERS: “The door. is open all right and the 
Jap is there with the goods.” 


wounded fail to discriminate between the 
forces of rebellion and the forces of consti- 
tuted authority. One rebel leader, to show the 
natives the stuff of which he is made, mur- 
ders his family and dons imperial robes before 
gathering an army which grows in size and 
devastates a countryside. The relatives of 
insurrectionist leaders are, when captured, ex- 
terminated in accordance with a code demand- 
ing the decapitation of their grandparents, 
parents, sons, daughters and family connec- 
tions. For the political offenses of one man 
dozens of disinterested relatives are led to exe- 
cution. This is a circumstance to be remem- 
bered in connection with the official Chinese 
assurance that those found responsible for the 
outrages in November will be rigorously pun- 
ished. Nor does any competent authority in 
the press of Europe see how Washington is 
to exact real redress or prevent the recurrence 
of these now familiar furies. London, acting 
alone, is equally impotent. France, in a sense, 
is on the spot, having her great Indo-Chinese 
possession. Yet Paris organs urge united ac- 
tion of all the powers, if.there is to be any 
action at all. Germany’s press, or the officially 
inspired section of it, seems disposed to find 
fault with Japan for not having soothed China 
into quietude. “Is this,” asks the Rheinische- 
Westfalische Zeitung, “the Japanization of 
China, of which the English prate so much?” 


APAN’S most blue-blooded aristocrat, the 

Marquis Saion-ji, is to-day her Prime Min- 
ister. His gait, his deportment,; his physiog- 
nomy, his most trivial gesture, bear the stamp 
of that nobility which the marquis is said to 
“Edu- 
cated in France,” says the London Times, “he 
has all the quiet and somewhat cold dignity 
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of a grand seigneur, and his manner and con- 
versation suggest a man removed alike by 
nature and culture from the arena of political 
turmoil.” Politically, according to the same 
high authority, the Marquis Ito has always 
held the new Prime Minister by the hand. 
When, some few years ago, the Japanese Em- 
peror invited Ito to resume the presidency of 
the Privy Council —a dignity wholly incom- 
patible with leadership of a political party—the 
Bismarck of Nippon was in a cruel dilemma. 
An imperial invitation was equivalent to a com- 
mand. Yet obedience meant abandonment of 
the constitutional party or Seiyu-kai, of which 
Ito is the father. The grand old man evaded his 
difficulty by going into the Privy Council and 
handing the leadership of the Seiyu-kai over 
to the Marquis Saion-ji. Not that the aristo- 
crat who is now at the head of the government 
is a figurehead merely. He stands for a vital 
political principle — constitutional government 
through a ministry responsible to a party. 
There has never yet been anything like true 
party government in- Japan. The ministry of 
the Marquis Saion-ji represents the nearest ap- 
proach to it that Japan has yet witnessed. 


HIS MONUMENT IS CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 
“IT am going before my work is finished,” said Presi- 


dent Harper. ‘I donot know where I am going, but I 
hope my work will go on. I expect to continue work in 
the future state, for this is only a small part of the glor- 
ious whole.” 
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Y ET it is an approach only that Japan now 
witnesses. The Marquis Saion-ji does not 
begin to have a parliamentary majority behind 
his official back. Not one party in all the 
Diet is strong enough to achieve anything by 
itself. Every ministry is a jumble of oppo- 
sites, and the new one, in this regard, departs 
from no precedent. But it is stronger than any 
previous ministry in those elements which for 
years have protested against the deference of 
Japan to her elder statesmen, because that def- 
erence was a negation of party government. 
Marquis Ito and his pupil, the new Prime Min- 
ister, are at odds to the extent that the older 
man thinks a party system premature while 
the younger deems it too long delayed. Neither 
gets satisfaction from things as they are, but 
the Prime Minister, according to his organ, 
the Seiyu, has the future on his side. He is 
fifty-seven, however, and as thoroughly French 
in training and in temperament as our own 
James Hazen Hyde. When he was twenty-one 
the Marquis Saion-ji went to Paris and there 
lived for ten years. He speaks French like a 
native, loves French literature and French art, 
and is wedded to French political ideas. 





CHICAGO SUSPENDED BUSINESS ON THE DAY 
OF HIS FUNERAL 
Marshall Field, who died the other day of pneumonia, 


at the ege of seventy, was the richest merchant in 
America. He began life as a New England farm-boy, 




















NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE INTELLECTUAL ALLIANCE 
OF EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Italy makes the third European country to 
enter into what may be described as an in- 
tellectual and educational alliance with the 
United States. The movement has become 
a sort of world-movement of large and, it is 
to be hoped, of lasting significance, not only 
in a literary and educational way, but in its 
political possibilities as well. In France and 
Germany the main feature of the movement is 
the interchange of professors and lecturers 
with this country. The progress of the 
movement as developed there has been noted 
with interest in the press and the magazines. 
One of the most influential figures in bring- 
ing about this relation between America and 
France has been Mr. James Hazen Hyde, 
of New York, late vice-president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, whose interest 
and financial support made possible the visits 
to this country of such eminent French lec- 
turers as MM. Brunetiére, Edouard Rod and 
Gaston Deschamps, and who founded the 
chair at the Sorbonne, in Paris, which Prof. 
Barrett Wendell, of Harvard University, occu- 
pied last winter. The relation between Ger- 
many and this country is due to the efforts 
of various public - spirited citizens on both 
sides of the Atlantic, as well as to the sympa- 
thetic interest of Kaiser Wilhelm and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. At the time of the St. 
Louis Fair an agreement was entered into 
between representatives of Berlin and Har- 
vard Universities, providing for an exchange 
of professors every year. The first lectures 
under the new arrangement have just been 
given by Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of Har- 
vard, in Berlin, and by Prof. Wilhelm Ost- 
wald, of Berlin, at Harvard. Two further de- 
velopments in the German-American entente 
date from the foundation of the “Germanistic 
Society of America” in 1904, and of the 
“Theodore Roosevelt professorship” of Amer- 
ican history and institutions, recently endowed 
in Berlin University by Mr. James Speyer, of 
New York. It is under the auspices of this 
Germanistic Society that Prof. Friedrich Del- 
itzsch (the famous biblical scholar of “Babel 
and Bible” fame) and Ludwig Fulda, the 
dramatist, are at present visiting our shores; 


and it is announced that Prof. John William 
Burgess, Dean of the Faculty of Political 
Science in Columbia University, will be the 
first occupant of the Roosevelt chair in Berlin. 

The latest country, as we have said, to 
enter the international educational alliance is 
Italy, and this fact must be set down to the 
credit of Dr. Joseph Spencer Kennard, the 
distinguished American student of Romance 
literature. Last summer Dr. Kennard went 
to Italy in the interest of a plan to encourage 
American students to study in Italian univer- 
sities and to promote an exchange of pro- 
fessors between Italy and the United States. 
He has returned to America crowned with 
success so far as Italy’s codperation is con- 
cerned. Italian universities, authors and mem- 
bers of Parliament have expressed themselves 
enthusiastically in regard to the plan. 

The King received Dr. Kennard in private 
audience at the request of Signor Tittoni, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was profoundly 
interested, and promised his sympathetic sup- 
port. Signor Tittoni and Signor Bianchi, 
Minister of Instruction, have also assured 
the moral support of the Italian Government 
co the “Alleanza Italiana,” the society which 
Dr. Kennard has founded for the purpose 
of carrying out the alliance, and at a dinner 
of honor given him by the rector of the Uni- 
versity of Rome, Dr. Kennard was invited to 
be the first American to lecture before that 
university. 

The objects of the Alleanza Italiana are: 


1. The exchange of students between American 
and Italian universities. In furtherance of this 
plan Italian universities will in future not only 
accept American college diplomas and certificates 
as an equivalent to entrance examinations, but also 
for graduate standing for those students who de- 
sire the degrees of Doctor of Letters, Philosophy, 
Medicine or Law. 

2. A temporary exchange of professors be- 
tween the universities of the two countries. 

3. The exchange of lectures by the more 
prominent authors and publicists of the two coun- 
tries. 

4. The foundation of Italian professorships in 
American colleges and of American professor- 
ships in Italian universities. 

5. The foundation in the cities and larger 
towns of the United States of circles for the 
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study of the Italian language and literature and 
the encouragement of our Italian fellow citizens. 


In Jl Giornale d’Italia,.the foremost news- 
paper of Rome, Commendatore Tonelli, rec- 
tor of the University of Rome, declares his 
conviction that the project can prove only 
“beneficent in the highest degree” both to 
Italy and the United States. He comments 
further: 


“Dr. Kennard asked himself why a land yet 
young, but rich in its intellect, its enterprise and 
the promise of its future, like the United States, 
might not gain freer access to the fountains of 
Italian mentality and spirituality. And why 
should not an ancient nation, potent in thought 
and in its grasp of the most perfect form of civil 
order, desire and be enabled to gain from contact 
with the new world a wealth of experience brac- 
ing to its own endeavor and to its intellectual, 
moral and social capacities? 

“The idea of an intellectual alliance between 
Italy and America arose in the mind of Dr. Joseph 
Spencer Kennard from these considerations, based 
upon the logical position and upon the history of 
both nations. And as a model for himself he 





Courtesy of N. Y. Independent. 


MEDAL PRESENTED TO J. PIERPONT MORGAN BY THE 


ITALIAN ACADEMY 


The design is by Madame Lancelot-Croce and is intended to ex- 
press the Italian nation’s Sa eng of Mr. Morgan’s generosity 
olas 1V, stolen from the ancient city 

Mr. Morgan is shown in the 
act of handing over the famous cope to Italy, represented by a 
m the opposite 
side of this medal is an inscription surrounded by a wreath of vio- 
lets which symbolize ‘the modesty of the American millionaire, 
who returned the valuable cope without making any parade 


in restoring the cope of Nic 
of Ascoli and sold to him in Paris. 


female figure, who grasps his hand in gratitude. 


about it.” 


took the Franco-American intellectual alliance, 
which has already some 40,000 members and funds 
equivalent to the sum of $600,000. 

“Dr. Kennard, by forming an association made 
up of the elect in the two nations, proposes to 
bring from America numbers of students to our 
universities. Here they will either obtain their 
education or complete it at our intellectual cen- 
tres. Dr. Kennard will bring into our country 
numbers of studious Americans who will gain an 
acquaintance with our institutions, and learn our 
true history from our time-honored memorials. 
In the United States, Dr. Kennard will prepare 
the way for our most representative men of cul- 
ture, that they may spread throughout the republic 
a knowledge of Italian thought, Italian traditions 
and Italian idealism. 

“From such contact and from such exchanges 
of idea and of standpoint, Dr. Kennard rightly 
believes that a more thorough reciprocal compre- 
hension will ensue. This in turn can only bring 
about better understanding in the political domain. 

“Our king the other day granted an audience 
to the energetic American, who besides being a 
man of splendid intellect is gifted with the utmost 
energy of will. 

“We hope, nay, we feel more than hope, we 
firmly believe that this undertaking will succeed. 
The outcome can prove only benefi- 
cent in the highest degree to our 
country and to the influence which it 
will both exercise and receive through 
the agency of the youthful but potent 
and expansive civilization of the great 
American republic.” 


The Florence Marzocco thinks 
that if Dr. Kennard modifies a pop- 
ular American impression that Italy 
can supply the American republic 
only with undesirable immigrants 
and murder mysteries, his work 
will redound to the glory of the 
Siena school and of Dante. It de- 
plores the failure of former genera- 
tions to undertake the task which it 
thinks Dr. Kennard is ideally capa- 
ble of achieving. Its tribute to his 
culture, his knowledge of Italy, her 
people, her art and her literature, 
is a glowing one and is based on 
personal knowledge, so it declares. 
It looks forward with fond impa- 
tience to the era when students 
from our land will repair eagerly 
to Italian universities, rivalling in 
their appreciation of Italian cul- 
ture that fineness of spirit which 
lured Milton to Rome and the let- 
tered Englishmen of Shakespeare’s 
day to Pisa and Verona. Dr. Ken- 
nard, according to our Florentine 
authority, is inaugurating an epoch 
in human culture, by the work so 
auspiciously begun. 
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JOSEPH SPENCER KENNARD, Litt. D., D.C.L. 


Dr. Kennard, who is Honorary President of the Societa Letteraria Dante Alighieri and the founder of the Alle- 
anza Italiana for the exchange of professors and students between American and Italian universities, had a private 
audience recently with. Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, in which the King expressed his sympathy with the Alle- 
anza Italiana and promised it the moral support of the Italian government. Diplomas of American universities 
will be-accepted from American students desiring to continue their studies 1n Italian universities, and Dr. Kennard 
has been invited to lecture at the University of Rome 
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Dr. Kennard is an enthusiast regarding 
Italian literature. From the historic point 
of view, he thinks, the Italian language and 
literature are the most interesting in Europe. 
In a recent letter to the Societa Letteraria 
Dante Alighieri, of Philadelphia, he wrote: 


“From its [Italy’s] literature our own greatest 
English masters from Chaucer and Shakespeare 
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and Spenser to Robert Browning, have drawn 
much of their inspiration and borrowed much of 
their literary material. All modern literature 
dates from the Italian Rinascimento. The Italian 
Dante alone stands on the same high summit with 
our English Shakespeare. And we are only just 
realizing that the most vital, the most vigorous, 
the most dynamic influence in modern European 
literature is Italian.” 


TWO AUTHORS WITH “DUAL PERSONALITIES” 


William Sharp and Henry Harland may 
have been unacquainted with one another dur- 
ing life, but their names are written ‘close 
together in the death-roll of the past month. 
And though the quality of their work sug- 
gests almost nothing: that they had in com- 
mon, a peculiar fact has served to link the 
two. They were'both authors with “dual per- 

- sonalities.” 

The announcement of Mrs. William Sharp, 
that her husband wrote all the works in 
prose and verse credited to “Fiona Macleod” 
has solved a literary mystery—‘“the most in- 
teresting literary mystery in the United 
Kingdom during the past ten years,” accord- 
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HENRY HARLAND 


Who wrote Jewish stories under the zom de plume of 
“Sidney Luska,” and afterward made a new reputation 
as the author of “‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff Box’ and *“* My 
Friend Prospero.” 


ing to the New York Times. The same paper 
says further: 


“Many guesses have been made regarding the 
identity of ‘Miss Fiona Macleod.’ William Sharp’s 
name has been mentioned, but not nearly so fre- 
quently as the names of some other people, and 
at length it came to be the general opinion that 
Fiona Macleod really existed in her own proper 
person. 

“The English ‘Who’s Who,’ which is strongly 
opposed to noms de plume and is supposed to 
print biographical outlines of real persons only, 
has a lengthy item about Miss Fiona Macleod, 
giving a list of her books and stating that her 
recreations are ‘sailing, hill walks, and listen- 
ing. . One of ‘her’ chief pleasures must 
have been ‘listening’ to guesses regarding ‘her’ 
identity. The pseudonym may have been profit- 
able, but what other pleasure William Sharp ob- 
tained from the knowledge that he was Fiona 
Macleod it would be difficult to say. 

“Indeed, here is the real mystery. Sharp was 
a well-known man of letters, a most industrious 
author, clever and cultivated, a friend of many 
famous people, editor of numerous volumes, and 
a critic for various periodicals, but he never at- 
tained fame. In a moment he could have become 
famous instead of respected. The word that 
would have given him renown he never spoke, 
and it has been left to his widow to make him 
famous after his death. 

“Famous his memory. will undoubtedly be. 
Those poems of ‘Fiona Macleod’ are more than 
brilliant productions; they have struck a new note 
in European literature. To them is directly trace- 
able the ‘Celtic movement,’ which is now so well 
defined and strong a force. Indeed, the chief 
argument for the theory that Fiona Macleod was 
no nom de plume—at least, the nom de plume of 
no known person—was that the poems were un- 
like anything that any one else was writing—or 
capable of writing, many of the critics said. 

“And in this. connection the parallel of Mac- 
pherson and ‘Ossian’ will, of course, suggest it- 
self. Macpherson was a fraud, and yet ‘Ossian’ 
started the romantic movement in English litera- 
ture. William Sharp was a Scotchman, and yet 
his poems have served as a clarion call to the 
Irish muse.” 


The comparison between William Sharp’s 
case and that of Macpherson and his Ossian 
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is “perfectly natural,” but “misleading,” in 
the opinion of a writer in the London Acad- 
emy. Macpherson invented Ossian, he says, 
“for the purpose of passing off certain of 
his own works as those of the ancient Gaelic 
Bards. What William Sharp did was quite 
different. He was one of those few peo- 
ple who seem to have inherited a dual per- 
sonality, and he was able to keep its parts 
entirely separate. It was as if a man and 
woman were joined together in one person.” 
To this statement should be added that of 
Mr. Richard Whiteing, an intimate friend of 
Sharp’s. Mr. Whiteing writes in the London 
Sphere: 


“*Fiona Macleod’ was the greatest of his own 
creations in fiction. She had never any existence 
whatever, except in his brain, and yet she was a 
living, real personality with all the charm of the 
most delicate and sympathetic womanhood. I 
am not exactly concerned to defend him for the 
part he made her play; it is quite enough to take 
the motive into account. He felt his Celtic poetry 
intensely ; he took enormous pains about it. He 
knew what it was to live in lonely fishermen’s 
huts in the remotest highlands, and to make his 
wonderful studies of cloud and sea and storm un- 
der conditions that would have appalled many an 
old salt. He had an idea—perhaps a fanciful 
one—that he had enemies in the press, and that 
to give his Celtic muse the best chance she should 
be wholly dissociated from his name. In this way 
‘Fiona’ came into the world. . . . He was 
one of a race apart, the born believers who have 
that aptitude as others have the sense of color. 
He had the ease of the Swedenborgian adepts in 
moving amongst the figures of a shadow land. I 
think this has a good dea! to do with his creation 
of ‘Fiona.’ She soon ceased to be a mere pseu- 
donym. He gradually perfected his own concep- 
tion until she became a thing of perfect woman- 
hood and, as I have said, the greatest of his char- 
acters. He not only thought in her name but he 
pictured her in his mind. At one time, I be- 
lieve, there was actually a portrait of her pub- 
lished, which, of course, he selected or inspired. 
He wrote letters for her in answer to the bundles 
received throuyzh the publishers, some of them, I 
— containing passionate offers of heart and 

and.” 


The following is a list of the works in 
prose and verse of “Fiona Macleod”: 

“Pharais: A Romance of the Isles,” 1894; 
“The Mountain Lovers,” 1895; “The Sin- 
Eater,” 1895; “The Washer of the Ford,” 
1896; “Green Fire,” 1896; “From the Hills of 
Dream,” 1896; “The Laughter of Peterkin,” 
“Old Celtic Tales Retold,” 1897; “Spiritual 
Tales,” “Barbaric Tales,” and “Tragic Ro- 
mances,” 1897; “The Dominion of Dreams,” 
1899; “The Divine Adventure,” “Iona,” and 
“Other Studies in Spiritual History,” 1900; 
“Poems Old and New,” “For the Beauty of 





WILLIAM SHARP 


His widow’s announcement that he wrote all the works 
in prose and verse credited to “Fiona Macleod,” has 
solved “the most interesting literary mystery in the 
United Kingdom during the past ten years.” 


an Idea,” “The Magic Kingdoms,” and “The 
House of Usna.” 

Under his own name Mr. Sharp was general 
editor of the “Canterbury Poets” and the author 
of many works, including “The Human In- 
heritance,” “Earth’s Voices,” “Romantic Bal- 
lads and Poems of Fantasy,” “Flower of the 
Vine” (published in America), biographies 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Shelley, Heine and 
Browning; “A Fellow and his Wife” (in 
collaboration with Blanche Willis Howard), 
“Madge o’ the Pool,” and “Wives in Exile,” 
He also wrote two plays. 

The case of Henry Harland has little of the 
romance or dramatic interest associated with 
William Sharp. But Harland also had two 
selves, and his “double” was “Sidney Luska.” 
Under the latter name he wrote a number of 
clever stories of Jewish life, among them 
“The Yoke of Torah,” “The Land of Love” 
and “Grey Roses.” During this period he 
lived in New York, and his intimate knowledge 
of Jewish traits and character led to the 
erroneous conclusion that he was a Hebrew by 
birth. Later, he went to London and became 
the editor of The Yellow Book. He was 
there the center of a coterie that included 
Aubrey Beardsley, Max Beerbohm, Ernest 








WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE 


He says: ‘‘Greece’s art would never have been the 
great art of the world had patriotism been Jacking. No 
nation can be great other than through itself, and no art 
can be supreme that is not a national art.” 


Dowson, Arthur Symons and Richard Le 
Gallienne. Finally, he turned again to novel 
writing, and under his own name wrote “The 
Cardinal’s Snuff Box,” “The Lady Para- 
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mount,” and “My Friend Prospero.” Says 


the New York Outlook: 


“The first of these stories was one of the most 
charming pieces of what may be called rococo 
work that has come from an American hand; es- 
sentially artificial, but done with the nicest feel- 
ing. It is to be compared only with Mr. Tark- 
ington’s ‘Monsieur’ Beaucaire.’ It is a romance 
of the purest kind, told with great delicacy of 
feeling and refinement of style, against a beguil- 
ing Italian background. The two succeeding 
stories, ‘The Lady Paramount’ and ‘My Friend 
Prospero,’ were in the same vein and very much 
in the same manner. They established Mr. Har- 
land’s reputation as a writer of skill, charm, and 
with the faculty of enveloping his stories in an 
enchanting atmosphere. His early death ends a 
most promising career. Committed to literature 
at an early age by his tastes and education, the 
godson of Mr. Stedman, he seemed marked from 
the beginning for a long and harmonious develop- 
ment; for he had industry, persistence, and many 
charming qualities of character.” 


The New York Times adds a word of com- 
ment on what it regards as “one of the most 
remarkable puzzles in the history of letters”: 


“Aside from any question of the ultimate value 
of his work, the career of Henry Harland affords 
one of the most remarkable puzzles in the history 
of letters. There have been a few cases of ‘double 
personality’ among authors—of men who have had 
two distinct styles or have given up one style to 
achieve a reputation with another. But Harland, 
after making a reputation in one kind of work, 
made another reputation along entirely different 
lines, and then underwent another transformation 
and gained his chief success with work absolutely 
different from any he had hitherto done.” 





WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE ON THE GREEK 


SPIRIT 


“The Greeks carved their souls in marble; 
they expressed ideas rather than actions, and 
the results are the splendid simplicity before 
which we bow to-day, as well as the perfect 
blitheness and sanity of which Winkelmann 
speaks.” In the above sentence, our own dis- 
tinguished sculptor, Mr. William Ordway 
Partridge, gives expression to some of his 
views of Greek art which have just been 
deepened and strengthened by a recent artistic 
tour through Sicily and Greece. We are ac- 
customed to consider the joy of living as the 
dominant note of Greek art and literature; but 
on the contrary, so Mr. Partridge thinks, the 
dominant note was the recognition of the near 
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presence of death—a recognition that was 
never absent in any of their moments of pagan 
joy. 

Mr. Partridge writes in Brush and Pencil 
(Chicago), and his article treats of various 
mechanical and archeological as well as ar- 
tistic features of Greek art. He says: 


“Technical dexterity, or that fatal thumb facil- 
ity so rampant in Paris to-day, was ~¢cver con- 
sidered an end, but a means to an end, by the 
Greeks. With the Greek, it went without saying 
that he could use his tools. Sometimes he per- 
mitted himself technical ‘fireworks,’ just to show 
that he could do it, but as a rule it did not seem 
worth while; the thought, not the method, was the 
main thing. 
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“The Greek sculptor, further, was not biased by 
any Puritan element which forbade the represen- 
tation of the nude, nor bound nor harassed by 
ecclesiasticism. Neither, on the other hand, was 
he tainted by any decadent trait such as the 
Roman sculptor displays, and as is so much in 
evidence in modern work, showing that the mind 
of the creator is impure. To him, the Greek, the 
nude form was the most bold and perfect thing 
in+the world, the home of the immortal spirit. 
But in the greatest period of Greek art we seldom 
find the figure treated entirely nude, for the rea- 
son that the Greek found that drapery, properly 
handled, enhanced the beauty of the figure and 
helped out its action. He did not scruple to take 
much poetic license with drapery, as, for instance, 
in the Elgin marbles and the figures of the friezes. 
Greek drapery eddies about the limbs of the fig- 
ure as the water of a brook eddies about a stone. 
_ “Neither did the Greek scruple to use poetic 
license in other things. When he fashioned the 
horses which figure so largely in the frieze of the 
Parthenon he made them larger or smaller as the 
space demanded. Also, he understood perfectly 
the value of alliteration and repetition in art, the 
reiteration of certain lines, as in the procession of 
the virgin in the Greek festival, held once in every 
five years.” 


The Greeks, continues Mr. Partridge, made 
a distinction in their treatment of statues 
which we do not to-day. A temple statue, was 
unfinished in style, and treated with a stiffness 
and dignity almost architectural; while a statue 
intended to be viewed in the open was polished 
to a gleamingly smooth surface and perfectly 
finished. Phidias has generally been accepted 


as the master of architectonic sculpture, or 


sculpture as the handmaid of architecture; but, 
in Mr. Partridge’s opinion, “the pre-Phidian 
statues, crude and rough as they were, were 
better adapted to the uses and effects of archi- 
tecture than the noble works of Phidias.” The 
supposedly Oriental character of Phidian and 
pre-Phidian work has led to a popular belief 
that Egypt was the birthplace of sculpture. 
On this point Mr. Partridge writes: “The 
latest finds in Crete seem to prove that Greek 
art may have grown from its own soil instead 
of being imported, as it were, from older lands. 
The Oriental quality was inevitable with Crete 
so closely in touch with the East—Tyre on one 
side and Egypt on the other.” Of impressions 
gleaned in Greece and Sicily Mr. Partridge 
gives us these: 


“When I went to Greece I entered through 
the Gate of Gold—Sicily. First, of all came Pal- 
ermo, the Concho di Oro, or Golden Shell, where 
the blue bay curves into the brilliant land, even 
like the shell they named it for. It was full of 
oranges and lemons and yellow sunlight. And 
then, straight across Sicily, I went to Girgenti, 
where there are more temples than anywhere in 
the world except Athens. And then to Syracuse, 
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BYRON 
(By William Ordway Partridge.) 


of Grecian colonization fame; then to Taormina, 
where the great theatre of the Greeks lies in 
ruins, with the Roman theatre built above it, 
and Aetna, in the distance, staining the sapphire 
sky with faintest smoke—Taormina, on the coast, 
with the port of Greece just over the way. So I 
went to Naples, and thus across the blue water 
to Greece itself. 

“T traveled all over Greece, and iingered as I 
went, though in some ways the land where for- 
merly Sappho loved and sung does disappoint 
the traveler. The ground plans of Delphi and 
Olympia are all like Pompeii — roofless entirely, 
lifting broken columns against the sky. These 
pale pillars, in rows on rows, make the ruins look 
like cemeteries, cities of -the dead. Delphi is 
a very small place. All the excavations could be 
fitted easily into an American football-field. And 
this is Delphi—the harbinger of our modern de- 
mocracy; Delphi—the scourge of empires! The 
Greeks themselves have done nothing in the way 
of excavations, but the French and German ar- 
cheologists have excavated Delphi and Olympia 
very thoroughly—the French Delphi, the Ger- 
mans Olympia. Now the Americans are doing 
equally complete and skillful work at Corinth, 
under Dr. Heermance of Yale. As a matter of 
fact, though, the ‘finds’ in the way of sculp- 
ture are not proving very great in Greece. 
It must be so. The Romans carried away all the 
best works of art to decorate their villas in the 
first place. Nero, as we know, took 75,000 statues 
from Delphi alone, and some of the rarest crea- 
tions, notably a famous bronze by Praxiteles, were 
found in the wrecks of Roman ships. Then what 
the patricians did not take for their houses the 
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DANTE AND BEATRICE 
(By William Ordway Partridge.) 


barbarians took for less esthetic purposes. Burned 
marble makes lime, and no one:can estimate how 
many priceless statues were destroyed for this 
sordid purpose alone, and thus lost to the world 
of art forever. 

“After the conquest of Persia a number of 
marbles were discovered buried in the Erech- 
theum. They had been piled one on top of the 
other as stop-gaps, and proved to be a remark- 
able collection, covering the entire period of the 
rise, development, and highest point of Greek 
sculpture. They are in the Acropolis Museum 














SHAKESPEARE 
(By William Ordway Partridge.) 





now, beside the Parthenon. It is singularly in- 
teresting to note that this period of development 
covered only fifty years—fifty years from the 
crudest pre-Phidian figures to the most complete 
achievements of sculptural art. Such rapidity of 
development, one must admit, is nothing less than 
wonderful.” 


The building of the great Greek temples, as 
of the Pyramids, has been a matter of mystery 
and conjecture; and the question has often 
been asked, Just how were the huge blocks of 
marble lifted into place? Says Mr. Partridge: 


“There are two theories which may explain 
this. The first is that great windlasses were used, 
worked by vast numbers of men, the cheapness 
of labor enabling the builders to accomplish ex- 
traordinary results through sheer force of num- 
bers. The other theory is rather more curious 
and interesting, as well as being the more prob- 
able, all things considered. It makes the follow- 
ing hypothesis: As each block of marble was set 
in place, earth was dug up and piled all about 
it, making a slowly increasing hill up the slope 
of which the workmen dragged the succeeding 
blocks. As the column grew, the incline became 
steeper and steeper and the work more arduous. 
The column itself was entirely buried, only the 
white topmost block being visible. When the 
whole was complete, the earth-hill was dug away 
bit by bit, receding slowly from the great white 
pillar, which finally rose straight and perfect from 
the leveled ground. The Arabs worked thus in 
the desert, and even as late as the Renaissance 
we know of the same method being practised in 
the building of the Santa Croce Cathedral in 
Florence.” 


One of the most insistent qualities in the art 
of the Greeks, writes Mr. Partridge, in con- 
cluding, is the recognition of the near presence 
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HOMER READING HIS ILIAD TO A BAND OF GREEK YOUTHS 
(By William Ordway Partridge.) 


of death. “It is the dominant note, the envel- 
oping spirit. All their finest work and most 
delicate designing went to the fashioning of 
their funeral urns. And in no pagan moment 
of joy was the fatalism of the race absent; 
they lived and laughed, -but knew the shadow 
lay just beyond the path of sunlight where 
they danced.” Mr. Partridge adds: 


“Yet another thing, and this is worth noting— 
the spirit of Greek art is always one of fervid 
patriotism. Love of country and desire to dedicate 
their lives to her service surely animated the souls 
of the men who carved the great friezes, and 
symbolized the glory and triumph of righteous 
war. Greece’s art would never have been the 
great art of the world had the patriotism been 
lacking. No nation can be great other than 
through itself, and no art can be supreme that 
is not a national art. It is Coleridge who says 
that the only true cosmopolitan is the true patriot, 
for in him alone does the true cosmic human 
sense find sincere expression. Patriotism is one 
of the noblest sentiments known to humanity, one 
of the great white-hot irons that burn out the 
epochs in the world’s destiny. The man who 
fights nobly for a lost cause is better than the 
man who achieves a masterpiece. Was not the 
one bright glorious spot on Byron’s inglorious 
fame the record of his struggle for the Greece 
that he loved? 

“Probably no one ever understood Greece bet- 
ter, or adored her with more passionate devotion, 
than this strange, imperfect genius. In his fight- 
ing for her lies a greatness far beyond his great- 
est songs. And this bears out a pet theory of 
mine, that every man must be greater than his 
works. I contend that a small soul cannot prompt 
a big creation nor a base heart lie behind a noble 
achievement in art. Art must be the expression 
of the artist, and if the man is weak, bad, or arti- 


ficial, the work of his brain and hands must be 
meretricious and untrue.” 

Mr. Partridge is not only an admirer of 
Byron but of all the great poets, and he has 
made it one of the delights of his artistic life 
to reproduce in marble and bronze a series of 
the greatest figures in poetry. Besides the 
Dante and Homer groups, he has made busts 
of Shakespeare, Byron, Shelley, Milton, Ten- 
nyson, Burns, and, more recently, Poe and 
Edwin Markham. 
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TENNYSON 
(By William Ordway Partridge.) 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE SUPERMAN IN LITERATURE 


Hegel, the German philosopher, once faced 
an audience of students in Berlin University 
with the startling statement: “To-day, gentle- 
men, we shall proceed to create a god.” Ac- 
cording to Professor Caff, a noted Italian 
publicist, the nineteenth century actually wit- 
nessed the birth of a deity in Nietzsche’s con- 
cept of the Uebermensch. “In Christianity,” 
says Caffi, “the Jehovah of the ancient Hebrews 
became a man-God; in modern philosophy we 
have the God-man, the Superman.” The 
professor finds numberless traces of this 
thought in the literature of the nineteenth 
century, especially in Germany, which is de- 
clared to have been “at once the propagator 
of the new belief and the soil wherein it has 
taken deepest root.” Passing in brief review 
the theological conceptions of Kant, Fichte, 
Feuerbach, Schelling and Hegel, Professor 
Caffi emphasizes the influence of Max Stirner, 
the most radical of Nietzsche’s forerunners, 
who “overthrew Hegel’s god, substituting for 
it the. individual man destined to climb to the 
highest rung on the ladder of power—to be- 
come the Unicum, the Superman.” 

Outside of Germany, Caffi notes the influence 
of three men _ over _ religio-philosophical 
thought: Emerson with his “Oversoul” and 
the “ Universal Soul in Art,” in many ways 
premonitory of the Uebermensch; Carlyle, 
with his “Heroes and Hero-Worship,” in 
England, so intensely individualistic in its 
teachings; and, in Scandinavia, the great 
Kierkegaard, that Danish theologian who 
created a revolution in contemporary thought 
By preaching individualism in Christianity. 
“Others,” he once said, “bewail our times 
because men are drawing away from the 
church; I anathematize our times because all 
passion is disappearing, whereas only by pas- 
sion can men scale the heights of individ- 
uality.” This Professor Caffi calls “pure 
Nietzscheanism.” 

Goethe’s “Faust,” Shelley’s “Prometheus,” 
and Byron’s “Manfred” are all interpreted as 
poetical forebears of Nietzsche’s literary mas- 
terpiece, the strange rhapsody, “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra.” In Dostoyevsky and the Rus- 
sian school, Professor Caffi also discerns “the 
closest approximation to the Superman.” He 
continues (in the Revista d'Italia) : 


“In Nietzsche are embraced and united all the 
currents of individualism, of evolution, of super- 
humanistic ideas which, from Plato (whose 


‘Kingly Man’ is but a species of superman), have 
dominated philosophers and theologians. : 
The Nietzschean Superman, in the process of 
evolution, passes through three stages. First, he 
he is the free man of unrestricted liberty, with- 
out a god, without religion, without family, 
without morality, a_sceptic, a glutton, devoid of 
human feelings. This is the ‘Blonde Beast,’ 
in other words, the primitive German. 

In the second phase we have the aristocrat, who 
stands on an elevation above good and evil, and 
stamps all his actions with the one word edel 
[noble]. In the third we have the veritable Super- 
man. Just what this word means Nietzsche him- 
self does not tell us, nor can we form any accu- 
rate idea from his works. ’Tis something which 
floats aloft in the empyrean, and vanishes at our 
touch. It is a word, an ideal, a thought, a desire, 
a dream, a chimera maybe, a vague but pulsing, 
living aspiration toward the infinite. 

“Nietzsche was assailed by all parties; he beheld 
the destruction of his philosophy by a bristling host 
of syllogisms and arguments. It seems now as 
though we were witnessing the march of so many 
Don Quixotes going forth portentously and in all 
gravity to fight with windmills. But, notwithstand- 
ing all his critics, Nietzsche remains as great as 
ever, and perhaps greater to-day than ever before. 
In the strict sense of the term he is not a philos- 
opher, although in some of his works he has given 
evidence of a profundity far from common. But 
above all things he is a great writer, an artist, a 
poet. His ‘Zarathustra’ is a poem in prose, but 
nevertheless it is a great poem. If Nietzsche had 
not been a great artist, his career would have been 
that of. the meteor which is engulfed in night; but 
Art is imperishable and ‘Zarathustra’ will remain 
as the greatest monument of German prose.” 


In closing, Professor Caffi admits that Nietzs- 
che is a paradoxical figure, and ought not to 
be taken too seriously: 


“Let us not take too seriously his frenzied out- 
bursts (I can find no more adequate phrase). 
Too often, like Leopardi, he curses where he 
should have blessed. He styles himself a deicide 
and yet he has a religion of his own; professes 
to be an ‘immoralist’ and yet has his own system 
of morality ; calls himself an anti-humanitarian 
and is more humanitarian than the philanthropists 
themselves. Moreover, he possesses admirable 
qualities of mind and heart; his thoughts are 
noble, his sentiments elevated ; he has all the 
ardor and enthusiasm of life, controlled by intel- 
lectual sincerity and probity. And so, if indeed 
he has faults (and who is without them?), let 
us forgive him Christianly, as we forgive 
Tolstoy his imprecations against art and human 
passions. And let us forgive him in the name of 
Art and Poesy. He is a great poet. His poetry 
thrills one with its potent lyricism; his thoughts 
have something ineffably picturesque which se- 
duces the imagination and ravishes the soul.” 


The growing influence of Nietzsche upon 
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writers is indirectly illustrated by Jack Lon- 
don’s novel, “The Sea Wolf,” and by Bernard 
Shaw’s play, “Man and Superman.” The for- 
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mer is a romance permeated with the Nietzs- 
chean spirit. The second is in part a dramatic 
travesty of the idea of the Overman. 


A PORTRAIT THAT MARKS AN EPOCH IN ART 


The father of modern portrait - painting, 
according to two new biographies,* was Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and the picture that marks 
the advent of a new school of art is his por- 
trait of Keppel, who, as a boy of twenty-one, 
had been in command of the British frigate, 
the Maidstone, had chased a French vessel 
inshore in thick weather, and 
in the chase had run his ship 
ashore. By great energy and 
nerve he managed to save his 
crew, and when tried afterward 
by court-martial had been hon- 
orably acquitted. Such was the 
subject which Sir Joshua had 
and which he handled in a way 
that made it ever memorable. 
What he did and how he did it 
are described by Mr. Boulton. 

Ever since the days of Van 
Eyck, in the fourteenth century, 
the method of portrait-painters 
had been “to reproduce their sit- 
ter, choosing a moment when he 
or she was thinking of nothing 
in particular, and surrounding 
him with familiar properties 
carefully marshalled into a de- 
sign.” With his portrait of 
Keppel, Sir Joshua began to 
work on a new line, in which 
he took his keynote from his 
subject, portraying him when 
some characteristic power or 
passion was actually at work, 
and so endeavoring to give the 
spectator the deepest possible 
insight into his character and 
his career. Says Mr. Boulton 
of the Keppel Portrait: 


“Reynolds chose the incident 
[just narrated] as the setting of 
his portrait. He dropped all the 
pillars and curtains of the conven- 





*SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, FIRST PRES- 
IDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By 
Sir Walter Armstrong. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

*SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P. R. A. By 
William B. Boulton JE.|P.'Dutton & Co. 


tional background, placed Keppel on the seashore, 
alert, brisk, hand outstretched, giving orders, the 
very embodiment of the able young naval officer 
of that day, who was a very important member of 
the community indeed. As in all great art, the 
very spirit of the times appears in this portrait, 
and it would have been produced in no other age, 
whatever the genius of the painter who attempted 





SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S PORTRAIT OF THE HON. AUGUSTUS 
(AFTERWARD ADMIRAL) KEPPEL 


For centuries the method of portrait-painters had been ‘to reproduce 
their sitter, choosing a moment when he or she was thinking 
in particular, and surrounding him with tamiliar properties carefully 
marshalled into a design.” 
ona new line, in whic 


With this portrait, Sir Joshua began to work 


of nothing 


he took his keynote from his subject, portraying 
him when some characteristic power or passion was actually at work. 
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KITTY FISHER 
(By Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 
An admirable illustration of ‘*femininity of concep- 


tion.”” Every element in the picture carries with it the 
notion of woman. 


it. The days of public exhibition were not yet. 
and Fisher’s mezzotint plate of the picture did not 
appear until six years later; but any of the band 
of portrait-painters of that day who chanced to 
get sight of the canvas and had eyes to see, must 
have known that their light was soon to be ex- 
tinguished by the new blaze in Newport Street.” 


In the same picture, Sir Walter Armstrong, 
the atitthor of the other biography, sees evi- 
dence not only of Sir Joshua’s originality, but 
also of his discriminating eclecticism. He 
writes : 


“The painting of Keppel marks an epoch in 
the career of Reynolds as well as of modern art. 
Down to 1752 it is easy to determine whence the 
inspiration came for everything he did. One pic- 
ture is a sublimated Hudson, another an echo of 
Rembrandt, a third a Hogarth with a difference. 
The Keppel is new mainly because he there draws 
upon. his memories of a different art, but still 
new. He paints the energy and aptitudes of the 
man as well as his head and body. Such a thing 
had never really been done before. Some of the 
great Italians had, no doubt, suggested the dy- 
namic possibilities of their sitters; Velasquez had 
now and then gripped the nature before him with 
so nervous a hand as to produce a dramatic re- 
sult; but before Reynolds painted his Keppel no 
one had succeeded in fusing frank and veracious 
narrative with other artistic qualities in a por- 


other great painters. 
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trait. It was exactly the thing to create a furore, 
for it was at once novel and entirely comprehen- 
sible. People could say ‘How new!’ and ‘Why 
hasn’t it been done before?’ in the same breath. 
Such a success would have been dangerous, if 
not fatal, to most men. They would have re- 
peated it until all merit had been taken out of 
the original performance.” 


There is a particular in which, according 
to Sir Walter Armstrong, Sir Joshua went 
on to develop his pre-eminence above nearly all 
This was his power 
of contrasting the character of his male and 
female sitters. One would think, says he, 
that the first care of a portrait-painter would 
be to adapt his ideas—his ideas of design, 
handling and action—to the sex of his sitter. 
“But as a matter of fact, very few painters 
have done anything of the kind, and the best, 
least of all. Titian, Velasquez, Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Hals and Van Dyck, all had pretty 
much the same formule for men and women. 
As a consequence no one among them, with 
the possible exception of Titian, succeeded 
equally well with both sexes.” Van Dyck’s 
portraits, he says, seem always feminine, while 
those of Rembrandt, Frans Hals, and Velas- 
quez seem no less invariably masculine. The 
writer adds: 


“The hard thinking of Reynolds preserved him 
from a similar mistake. His patterns in line and 
color have sex. During his first period of ma- 
turity he painted some half a dozen magnificent 
portraits which illustrate this, as well as other 
characteristics, with peculiar force. The earliest 
of these is the ‘Mrs. Bonjoy,’ at Port Eliot, 
painted the year after the Keppel. Better known 
is the ‘Kitty Fisher’ with the doves ... a 
capital instance of what I mean by femininity of 
conception. Every element carries with it the 
notion of woman. The handling is vaporous, sin- 
uous and long; the color opalescent, and without 
masterful contrasts; the design . avoids any 
hint at the quick aggression of the male. In the 
‘Lady Tavistock’ Reynolds suggests with 
extraordinary felicity the atmosphere of tender 
waiting, of intelligent docility, which is proper to 
the young wife. Technically, too, it is one of the 
best of his early works, and shows the example 
of Rembrandt put to the most agreeable use. But 
finer still than either the ‘Kitty Fisher’ or the 
‘Lady Tavistock’. is the great ‘Nelly O’Brien’ of 
1763, in the Wallace colection. 

“On the whole, I think this might be accepted 
as Sir Joshua’s masterpiece. In other pictures he 
flies at higher game. In the ‘Duchess of Devon- 
shire with her Baby’ he paints maternal interest, 
energy, love, and paints them with a broader and 
more audacious brush; in the ‘Lady Crosbie’ he 
concentrates a life history into a movement and 
wins a miraculous unity. . .. 

“No artist has been so indefatigable as Sir 
Joshua in hunting up significant attitudes and 
gestures when notable men proposed that he 
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should paint their pictures. The ‘Lord Heath- 
field’ holding the key of the Mediterranean is the 
typical instance; but it is the exception to find 
him handing celebrated people down to us with- 
out some hint of how they won their fame. 5 
He paints women in one spirit, men in another; 
and in both makes a point of building his con- 
ception on something they have been or done.” 


Mr. Boulton points out an inestimable value 
which Reynolds’s work has, altogether apart 
from its purely artistic qualities: 


“Sir Joshua has preserved for posterity the as- 
pect of the chief figures of his times with a perfec- 
tion and completeness unequalled by any other 
portrait painter. The England of Reynolds’ day 
was eminently the England of a relatively few 
personalities to whom for good or evil the des- 
tinies of the country were committed. These men 
dominated Parliament, they officered the services, 
filled the public offices, administered the law, and 
governed the dependencies of the country. Rey- 
nolds lived among these men, and, with a few 
notable exceptions, two generations of them 


A JAPANESE ESTIMATE 


It is generally recognized that Lafcadio 
Hearn, the Greco-Irish Professor of English 
Literature in the Imperial University of Tokyo, 
who died over a year ago in Japan, of pa- 
ralysis of the heart, was a most exquisite 
literary artist. But it was as an interpreter 
to the Occidental world of the soul of Japanese 
life and art that Hearn was unique, and it is 
interesting in the extreme to get such an in- 
telligent judgment of him and his work, both 
as artist and interpreter, as is now given us 
by a Janapese writer, Nobushige Amenomori. 
Writing in The Atlantic Monthly, he lays 
stress, at the outset, upon Hearn’s poetic 
qualities. 

“Being a poet,” we are told, “he naturally 
found pleasure in the emotional, and he saw 
the emotional side of Evolutionism, so to 
speak, in Buddhism and Shintoism. . . . I 
am inclined to think that, had Hearn lived 
longer and taken to versifying, he would have 
been to Evolutionism what, in a sense, Pope 
was to the philosophy and theology of Boling- 
broke. As Pope embellished his ideas with 
Christian tenets, so Hearn ornamented, in 
prose, his ideas with Buddhist and Shintoist 
beliefs; and as some verses of Pope’s have 
been thought models of orthodox Christian de- 
votion on account of their beauty concealing 
their real sentiment, so a similar illusion has 
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passed through his painting-room to leave their 
images behind for us, and to provide a national 
possession which is literally priceless.” 


OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


been created with regard to Hearn’s books 
because of their uncommon charm.” 

The always interesting facts of Hearn’s 
life are briefly reviewed. He was born in 
the Ionian Islands about 1850, of a Greek 
mother and an Irish father, the latter a sur- 
geon in the British army. Early orphaned, 
a great-aunt had him educated for the priest- 
hood, but he broke away when only nineteen 
years old and came to America, here entering 
the profession of journalism and beginning to 
contribute odd sketches and articles to the 
magazines. One of his first and little known 
books—“Stray Leaves From Strange Liter- 
ature”—is a rare collection of stories from the 
Talmud and Moslem lands, Egypt, the Es- 
kimos, and others, in the most exotic liter- 
atures he could find. During these years 
of hard study and brooding, Hearn wrote to a 
friend: “I never read a book which does not 
powerfully impress the imagination; but what- 
ever contains novel, curious, potent imagery 
I always read, no mattter what the subject. 
When the soil of fancy is really well enriched 
with innumerable fallen leaves, the flowers 
of language grow spontaneously.” Here was 
no Stevensonian labor for expression ! 

In 1884 Hearn “had at last found his feet 
intellectually through the reading of Herbert 
Spencer, which had dispelled all ‘isms’ from 











LAFCADIO HEARN 


‘“ Withincthis homely-looking man there burned some- 
thing as pure as the vestal fire, and in that flame dwelt 
a mind that called forth life and poetry out of the dust, 
and grasped the highest themes of human thought.”’.” 


his mind and left him ‘the vague but omnipo- 
tent consolation of the Great Doubt.’” And in 
1887 he began his wanderings to exotic coun- 
tries, “a small literary bee in search of in- 
spiring honey.” But it was not until 1890 
that he reached Japan, there at last to find 
his ‘great inspiration. He married a Japanese 
woman, became a professor in the university 
at Tokyo, and finally was adopted by his wife’s 
family in order to secure the succession of his 
property to wife and children. Thenceforth 
he was known in Japanese as “Yakumo Koi- 
zumi.” And it was undoubtedly this very ab- 
sorption in Japanese life, so displeasing to 
some of Hearn’s Western friends and critics, 
that enabled him to write those classic in- 
terpretations which now enrich our literature. 

Owing to the inimitable charm of his style, 
some critics have been led to suppose that the 
author occasionally invented stories to suit 
his own taste; but, says Nobushige Ameno- 
mori, this is a mistake. Hearn himself says: 
“IT do not invent my stories. I get them 
from Japanese life—facts told in papers, facts 
told me by pilgrims, travellers, servants,—facts 
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observed in travelling myself.” He was in- 
satiable in getting information. The more 
he got, the more did he want to know, and 
he ever retained what he had learned. 

While making studies of Shinto shrines, 
Hearn once wrote to his friend: “You under- 
stand, of course, how difficult it is for a 
foreigner to convey to Western minds the 
feeling of these things as they impress him. 
On the other hand, he cannot convey the 
feeling of the Japanese mind, because he has 
not experienced it. He can only guess or 
imagine.” “Yet,” adds the Japanese scholar, 
“how correctly Hearn ‘guessed or imagined’ 
the ‘feeling of the Japanese mind’ is amply 
shown in some of his papers, such as ‘Yuko’ 
and ‘The Japanese Smile.’ No Japanese 
could give a better elucidation of those sub- 
jects.” 

Although Hearn was a journalist of long 
experience and training, there was little of the 
journalistic method in his production of liter- 
ature. Says his friend: “So far as I know, 
he never wrote ‘on the spur of the moment’ 
anything that appeared under his signature. 

. And he never wrote one sketch or essay 
atatime. He did not begin at the beginning; 
he worked at parts first, and from parts built 
up a whole.” Hearn himself wrote: “I never 
begin. It is too much trouble. I write down 
the easiest thing first, then something else,— 
finally the forty or fifty fragments interlink 


somehow, and shape into a body. It is like 
the Prophet’s vision of dry bones.” 
“In writing on some subjects,” we are 


further told, “Hearn was not satisfied with 
having simply seen, read, understood them; he 
waited till he felt them. Until the desired 
sensation, feeling, came upon him, his mind 
was in a state of restless suspense.” The fol- 
lowing extract is from a letter written by 
him in that mood: 


“But somehow, working is ‘against the grain.’ 
I get no thrill, no frisson, no sensation. I want 
new experiences, perhaps; and Tokyo is no place 
for them. Perhaps the power to feel thrill dies 
with the approach of a man’s fiftieth year. Per- 
haps the only land to find the new sensations is 
in the Past,—floats blue-peaked under some beau- 
tiful dead sun ‘in the tropic clime of youth.’ Must 
I die and be born again to feel the charm of the 
Far East; or will Nobushige Amenomori discover 
for me some unfamiliar blossom growing beside 
the Fountain of Immortality? Alas, I don’t 
know! He is largely absorbed by things awfully 
practical, — guidebooks, hotels, silk-stocks, mar- 
kets and politics, I suppose. He has little time 
to travel to the Islands of the Blest.” 


Interesting above all is the following ad- 























vice Hearn wrote to this dear friend and 
comrade: 


“Now with regard to your own sketch or story. 
If you are quite dissatisfied with it, I think this 
is probably due not to what you suppose,—-imper- 
fection of expression; but rather to the fact that 
some latent thought or emotion has not yet de- 
fined itself in your mind with sufficient sharp- 
ness. You feel something and have not been able 
to express the feeling—only because you do not 
yet quite know what it is. We feel without un- 
derstanding feeling; and our most powerful emo- 
tions are the most undefinable. This must be so 
because they are inherited accumulations of feel- 
ing and the multiplicity of them—superimposed 
one over another—blurs them, and makes them 
dim, even though enormously increasing their 
strength. . . . Unconscious brain work is the best 
to develop such latent feeling or thought. By 
quietly writing the thing over and over again, I 
find that the emotion or idea often develops itself 
in the process,—unconsciously. Again, it is often 
worth while to try to analyze the feeling that re- 
mains dim. The effort of trying to understand ex- 
actly what it is that moves us sometimes proves 
successful. f you have any feeling —no 
matter what—strongly latent in the mind (even 
only a haunting sadness or a mysterious joy), 
you may be sure that it is expressible. Some feel 
ings are, of course, very difficult to develop. I 
shall show you one of these days, when we see 
each other, a page that I worked at for months 
before the idea came clearly. When the 
best result comes, it ought to surprise you, for 
our best work is out of the Unconscious.” 


“The ‘page’ at which he had labored so 
hard,” adds Amenomori, “I found, on our next 
meeting, to be a fragment of an intended essay 
on a palm-tree,—the emotion caused by the 
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sight of a palm-tree as a possible result of 
many ancestral memories. He said then, 
‘Probably this will never be finished.’ Un- 
fortunately, it proved more than probable. The 
essay was never finished.” 

Physically Lafcadio Hearn was unlovely. 
“Slightly corpulent in later years, short in 
stature, hardly five feet high, of somewhat 
stooping gait”—he is described by his friend— 
“a little brownish in complexion, and of rather 
hairy skin. A thin, sharp, aquiline nose, large 
protruding eyes, of which the left was blind, 
and the right very near sighted.” We quote 
further: 


“T shall ever retain the vivid remembrance of 
the sight I had when I stayed over night at his 
house for the first time. Being used myself also 
to sit up late I read in bed that night. The clock 
struck one in the morning, but there was a light 
in Hearn’s study. I heard some low, hoarse 
coughing. I was afraid my friend might be ill; 
so I stepped out of my room and went to his 
study. Not wanting, however, to disturb him, if 
he was at work, I cautiously opened the door just 
a little, and peeped in. I saw my friend intent 
on writing at his high desk, with his nose almost 
touching the paper. Leaf after leaf he wrote on. 
In a while he held up his head, and what did I 
see! It was not the Hearn I was familiar with; 
it was another Hearn. His face was mysteriously 
white; his large eye gleamed. He appeared like 
one in touch with some unearthly presence. 

“Within that homely looking man there burned 
something as pure as the vestal fire, and in that 
flame dwelt a mind that called forth life and 
poetry out of dust, and grasped the highest themes 
of human thought.” 
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TAINE’S PEN PORTRAITS OF HIS LITERARY CONTEMPORARIES 


A newly published volume of Taine’s cor- 
respondence* deals with the period of 1870-75, 
and contains, in addition to much interesting 
comment on the Franco-Prussian War and 
the Paris Commune, some graphic pictures of 
the literary celebrities of that time. It appears 
that in 1871 Taine was invited to lecture at 
Oxford. He met, among others, Swinburne, 
Matthew Arnold, and the Miss Arnold who 
was to become Mrs. Humphry Ward, and he 
set down his impressions as follows: 


“I was at the home of M. Jowett yesterday. 
Was presented to M. Swinburne the poet. His 
verses are in the style of Baudelaire and of Victor 
Hugo. He is a little sandy man, wearing a red- 
ingote and a blue cravat, and thus forming a 
contrast with all the black coats and white ties. 


* + TAINE, SA VIE ET SA CORRESPONDENCE. Hachette, 
aris. 





He talks in a brusque manner, straightening him- 
self with a convulsive backward movement of the 
arms like a man in delirium tremens—a passion- 
ate admirer of modern French literature, of Hugo 
and Stendhal, and also of painting. His style is 
that of a sickly visionary seeking systematically 
for excessive sensations. 

“Was presented to M. Matthew Arnold, the 
poet-critic, son of the celebrated Doctor Arnold, 
and an inspector of primary schools at a salary 
of one thousand pounds sterling per annum. He 
is a great friend and admirer of Sainte-Beuve. 
He is a large man with black hair growing very 
low on his forehead, of careless and wrinkled 
appearance, but very courteous and very amiable. 
His brother, Thomas Arnold, who lives here, has 
sent me an elegant little compilation of extracts, 
notices and prefaces embracing almost all Eng- 
lish literature. His letter has some polite ob- 
servations on my large work. 

“The remainder of the evening was taken up by 
young girls to whom I was introduced; among 
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A NEW MONUMENT TO TAINE 
Recently erected at Vouziers in France. 


others was Miss Arnold [Mrs. Humphry Ward], 
who was my partner at dinner. ‘A very clever 
girl,’ was M. Jowett’s remark as he presented me 
to her. She is about twenty years old, very 
agreeable, and tasteful in her dress, a rare thing 
here (another young lady was imprisoned in the 
strangest looking tube of red silk), born in Aus- 
tralia and reared there up to her fifth year. She 
knows French, German and Italian, and for a 
year has been studying old Spanish of the time 
of the Cid, and also Latin, for the purpose of 
understanding the old chronicles of the Middle 
Ages. She spends all her mornings at the Bod- 
leian Library. She is very learned, though sim- 
ple in manner and still a young girl. Finally, 
iving me one of her sweetest smiles, she let me 

ow that she had written for Macmillan’s Mag- 
azine her maiden article on the subject of the 
ancient romances.” 
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In a later letter, dated July 23, 1873, and ad- 
dressed to Georg Brandes, the eminent Danish 
critic, who is sometimes spoken of as “the 
Northern Taine,” he pays a notable tribute to 
Turgenieff, the Russian novelist. Speaking of 
this writer in comparison with German au- 
thors, he says: “I hope I am not amenable to 
the charge of French prejudice, for to me the 
Russian Turgénieff appears to be a writer of 
the first rank. One might heap together in a 
mortar all the German authors without being 
able to extract one drop of his vigor and sap.” 

Writing in another place of the French 
authors of the day, he indulges in this very 
caustic criticism: 


“T have just re-read Hugo, Vigny, Lamartine, 
Musset, Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, as types of the 
poetic pleiad of 1830. How mistaken they have all 
been! How false has been their idea of mankind 
and of life! Their eternal theme is: ‘I desire an 
infinite, ideal, superhuman happiness; I do not 
know in what it consists, but my soul, my person- 
ality, has need of the infinite. Society has been 
badly constructed, earthly life is insufficient; give 
me the sublime, or I shall dash my brains out!’ 

“Following his peculiar bent and talent each 
one has given us variations upon this theme. 

“Victor Hugo, first period: nothing fixed or 
determined. He is a simple musical instrument 
which produces new and astonishing melodies, 
and is at the service of all the positive theses— 
Christianity, humanitarianism, legitimacy, Napo- 
leon, the Republic, Louis-Philippe, morality, li- 
cense, etc. Second period: in this great natural 
cavern, the Republic, Socialism, the humanitarian 
dream of the subscriber of the Siécle, monopolize 
the scene, and at the same time the instrument 
deteriorates and the fingering is like that of a 
deaf performer. 

“Gautier: in this connection Mlle. de Maupin 
is admirable. This is the theme: I desire for my 
personal use a paradise made up of all the ideas 
of painting and sculpture realized, with Oriental 
splendor and real voluptuousness, plus a dash of 
dramatic emotion. But even this Sultan’s para- 
dise could not satisfy me; I am an exacting God, 
and I am bored with all this! 

“Vigny is a solemn and self-exalted priest; 
Musset a nervous, covetous gentleman-gamin who 
squeezes his orange dry and flings it away im- 
mediately afterwards; Sainte-Beuve and the oth- 
ers are sires or sons of Voluptuousness; all of 
Hugo’s dramas having as their motif excessive 
emotion and sudden, unexpected development, are 
included in this same category. It is the same 
with George Sand’s first manner, and with Bal- 
zac’s ‘The Shagreen Skin.’ 

“What remains over, what survives of all this, 
is the history, the psychology of the age. Observe 
this especially in George Sand, Balzac, Stendhal, 
Dumas the younger, Augier, Flaubert, Champ- 
fleury, and in all recent realism; in Cousin in the 
historical portion of his philosophy, in Guizot, 
Michelet, Thierry, Vitet, in parts of Hugo and the 
elder Dumas, and in the astonishing number of 
monographs and critiques of which Sainte-Beuve 
and Renan offer the best types.” 
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THE NEW ATTITUDE 


“Looking forward to church conditions in 
the new year of our Lord 1906,” says The 
Church Economist (New York), “the leading 
problem, in our judgment, is the relation of 
church and evangelist.” 

This issue, as the same paper goes on to 
point out, is almost as old as the Christian 
church. It was active in the second and third 
centuries. It entered into the rise and spread 
of monasticism. It led to the foundation of the 
so-called religious or mendicant orders in the 
medieval church. It found expression in the 
work of the Lollards. And in later ages, from 
time to time, it has come into prominence in 
the lives and labors of such men as the Wes- 
leys, Whitefield, Jonathan Edwards, Finney 
and Moody. 

Just at present it has been projected into 
the field of religious controversy as a result of 
the critical attitude assumed by influential 
American clergymen and religious journals 
toward evangelistic revivals. It appears that 
the Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, acting under 
the auspices of the Evangelistic Committee of 
the Presbyterian Church, recently held a num- 
ber of meetings in several of the large cities 
of the Pacific coast. Upon endeavoring to 
organize a similar campaign in San Francisco, 
a committee of local clergymen declined to co- 
operate with him. “We knew that there had 
been great disappointment in Oakland,” said 
the Rev. Dr. George C. Adams, of the First 
Congregational Church; “in Los Angeles, in 
Portland and in Seattle the outcome was ex- 
ceedingly discouraging. And when we thought 
of asking our people for six or eight thousand 
dollars to meet the expenses of an effort con- 
cerning which we would be likely to be com- 
pelled to admit later on that it was a poor 
investment, we felt that we had no right to do 
it. The result was the unanimous vote of the 
committee to request Dr. Chapman to cancel 
the engagement.” 

Dr. R. A. Torrey and Mr. Charles M. Alex- 
ander, whose evangelistic meetings in Aus- 
tralia and the United Kingdom have attracted 
world-wide attention and who have now re- 
turned to this country to carry on their cru- 
sade here, are also under criticism. A guarded 
but significant warning bearing the signatures 





TOWARD EVANGELISM 


of the Rev. Dr. S. P. Cadman, of Brooklyn, 
and three other prominent clergymen who had 
personally familiarized themselves with the 
Torrey-Alexander meetings in England, has 
been published in the Boston Congregationalist, 
cautioning churches in this country from mak- 
ing such meetings the center of their activi- 
ties. To a request from The Church Econo- 
mist for a more detailed statement of his views, 
Dr. Cadman replied as follows: 


“T am in active sympathy with all genuine evan- 
gelical work, but I am opposed to its being used 
for the advocacy of any peculiar theological views 
which create division in the church and excite 
just oposition among thinking men everywhere. 
We are not going to win the great fight which is 
upon us by clinging to obsolete traditions which 
have been discarded by the sane, reverent and con- 
structive scholarship of Christianity; and when 
these traditions, which are matters of private 
opinions, are insisted upon as dogmas necessary 
to salvation, I for one refuse to be allied with any 
such human perversions of the Divine truth. 

“The time has come to call a halt upon the 
oft-made statement that only men who favor cer- 
tain schools of theological thought can be used by 
God to communicate His blessings to their fellows. 

“This is not Protestantism. It is at heart Pa- 
pacy and it denies the rights of that common life 
which all believers in Jesus Christ enjoy, and by 
which they are federated together. 

“Such characteristics have beset the work of 
Dr. Torrey in Great Britain, and the verdict upon 
that work is by no means an unmixed one. There 
are leading ministers of the gospel in Great Brit- 
ain who believe that the work of evangelization 
has been retarded rather than helped in many in- 
fluential sections.” 


The Torrey - Alexander movement has an 
even more formidable critic in the New York 
Outlook. This influential weekly devotes a 
lengthy editorial in a late issue to a decidedly 
derogatory review of Mr. George T. B. Davis’s 
chronicle* of the Torrey-Alexander crusade. 
It comments, in part, as follows: 


“Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander have con- 
ducted a series of remarkable meetings, and they 
have been characterized by great emotional in- 
terest; but what has been their permanent ethi- 
cal effect? The revivals conducted by Dr. Fin- 
ney were followed by higher standards of hon- 
esty in business, purity in public affairs, temper- 





* TORREY AND ALEXANDER: THE STORY OF A WORLD- 
WIDE REVIVAL. ; 
Revell Co. , 
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ance in personal life. And he left as a monu- 
ment of his labors at least two great churches 
and one great university, largely due to his 
spiritual power. Mr. Moody left as a monu- 
ment of his labors a great church, a continu- 
ous summer conference whose inspiring influ- 
ence is testified to by hundreds, and two schools 
of permanent educational value. It may be too 
soon to look for similar fruits of Mr. Torrey’s 
ministry. But it is not too soon to ask whether 
it gives any promise of ‘such fruits. And this 
question Mr. Davis does not answer; 
not seem even to have asked it of himself.” 


The Outlook goes on to cite an account of 
how Mr. Alexander once “prayed the Lord 
that he would help him choose a good suit of 
clothes, and lead him to the right pattern.” 
When he went to the tailor’s, he was offered 
at less than half price a suit that had been 
rejected by an earlier customer but that “fitted 
him exactly, with the exception that the trou- 
sers had to be shortened a little.” This he 
accepted as an evidence that “God answers 
prayer for temporal things as well as for 
things spiritual.” The incident illustrates, 
says The Outlook, “the supreme objection that 
devout souls feel for the Torrey-Alexander 
movement.” Continuing, the same paper says: 


“Many spiritually minded men and women 
feel a protest against the Torrey-Alexander Mis- 
sion which they have often been reluctant to 
utter. They object not chiefly that its methods 
often violate good tagte, nor that its theology 
often antagonizes the reason. Their chief objec- 
tion is neither rationalistic nor zsthetic, but 
spiritual. They object to any religious ministry 
which substitutes conventional phrases for spirit- 
ual realities; which regards belief in the iner- 
rancy of a book as equivalent to a living faith 
in the living truths of which that book is an 
interpreter; which treats redemption as getting 
out of hell into heaven—that is, out of horrible 
pajn into celestial pleasure; which teaches any 
man to think himself ‘saved’ unless his character 
is transformed; which recognizes any other 
test of that transformation than Christ’s test, 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them;’ which puts 
any value whatever on great meetings and waves 
of emotional excitement, except as they lead to 
higher and holier living; which honors as reli- 
gious any experiences unless they leave behind 
them the churches strengthened, the sources and 
springs of vice weakened, and higher standards 
of honesty in business, public spirit in politics, 
purity in society, and love in the home. In short, 
literalism, conventionalism, and emotionalism are 
not the marks of the Christian religion. In so 
far as they characterize any movement, that 
movement is not toward the kingdom of, Christ.” 


The Church Standard (Protestant Episco- 
pal), of Philadelphia, commenting on the ef- 
forts at present being made to start a revival 
in that city under the leadership of Dr. Torrey 
and Mr. 


Alexander, says that it regards the 


he does, 
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Christian desire to co-operate in true revival 
work “with sincere respect and cordial sym- 
pathy.” Nevertheless, it adds, “we find our- 
selves turned against it mainly, and almost 
exclusively, by the machine-like methods pur- 
sued and to be pursued.” The Christian Work 
and Evangelist (New York) says: 


“We hope the Torrey-Alexander Mission, now 
under way in this country, will achieve good re- 
sults. But we do not hesitate to declare that 
brass-band work, big choir work, big ‘statistics,’ 
and everything on the score of Bigness, which 
were the features abroad, will not work here. 
There is room for earnest evangelical preach- 
ing,—lucid, intelligible, and sane. It is the life 
in the heart, not our eighteenth century theology, 
proclaimed amid fanfare, that is wanted to-day. 
‘Behold, old things have passed away: all things 
are become new.’ ” 


Messrs. Torrey and Alexander are not with- 
out warm defenders in the religious press. 
The Missionary Review of the World (New 
York), edited by Dr. A. T. Pierson, thinks that 
some of the attacks upon them are “both un- 
fair and unfounded.” It says further: 


“Of course, the evangelist [Dr. Torrey] is an 
old-fashioned believer in the whole Bible, and is 
uncompromising in his defénse of the infallible 
teaching of the Lord Jesus. But his confident tone 
has acted as a tonic in the midst of the looseness 
and uncertainty of present-day thinking. Wher- 
ever he has labored, not only have marked conver- 
sions followed, but all evangelistic work has been 
stimulated. We have heard it often said that noth- 
ing has equaled it in power since the Moody and 
Sankey work of a quarter centurv ago. The 
closer the work has been watched, the more sat- 
isfactory have the results been found.” 


Commenting in similar vein, the Philadel- 
phia Presbyterian says: 


“Tt is idle to speak of the teachings of Dr. 
Torrey as his ‘personal opinions.’ Remission of 
sins through the blood of the Cross,-acceptance 
before God on the merits of Jesus alone, ever- 
lasting punishment as the penalty of unbelief, to- 
gether with acceptance of the Bible as authorita- 
tive in all its parts—these doctrines, which con- 
stitute in sum, as we understand, the teachings 
of Dr. Torrey, are church doctrines, and not 
any man’s personal opinions. They are not dead 
nor obsolete, but a living power to-day in the 
experience of millions of Christians. They are 
the doctrines which made Mr. Moody mighty 
in his day; the doctrines which constituted 
Charles Spurgeon’s pulpit in London the seat 
of a world-wide influence: the doctrines which, 
preached by Dr. Paton in the New Hebrides, 
transformed the haunts of savages and canni- 
bals into the abodes of peace and prosperity. Dr. 
Torrey is undertaking a great task. He is not 
going into conflict with the entrenched powers 
of evil accoutred in new-fangled armor, or with 
untried weapons in his hands. He has the ex- 





























perience of ages behind him, and he comes now 
to a new sphere of action with a spirit of con- 
fidence born of the fact that these doctrines of 
grace, with which God’s servants before him 
did exploits, have constantly proved in his own 
use of them, as he has traveled around the world, 
the power of God unto salvation. 

“Why complain of the air of authority with 
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which such a man speaks? Authority is the 
very thing by which the pulpit ought ever to 
be distinguished. The faithful ambassador of 
Jesus has an inspired Book open before him, and 
he is giving to the people, not his ‘personal views,’ 
not the views of the advanced scholarship of 
the day, not ‘the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.’” 





THE GROWING CLEAVAGE BETWEEN CLERGY AND LAITY 


Dean Robbins, of the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
is deeply impressed by “an ever-increasing gap 
between the clergy and laity.” Speaking re- 
cently before the Church Club, in New York, 
he asked: What sympathy does the young semi- 
narian who comes to a rural congregation 
fresh from his studies, professional or dog- 
matic, find with his views? What does the 
‘average city curate care for what a layman 
thinks, and, for that matter, what does a lay- 
man care about the curate? He continued: 


“The attitude of the laity to the clergy is one 
almost of condescension, a very different attitude 
from that once held. Generally the layman feels 
the clergy to be out of the quick flowing current 
of life. It is with enthusiasm, a glad surprise, if 
you will, that the layman meets a clergyman who 
is hardheaded, practical and business-like. Now, 
the real seriousness of this is that it makes for a 
great ineffectiveness. The clergy are pulling one 
way and the laity another. A great gulf, gaping, 
yawning and increasing ever, stretches between. 
The clergy and laity cannot meet on common 
ground in these days. I take.it that no one will 
deny, that no one can deny, that there is this in- 
effectiveness. The average layman hardly 
knows why he is a Churchman.” 


This utterance has aroused much interest and 
discussion in the religious world, coming, as it 
does, almost contemporaneously with the an- 
nouncement of two important changes in 
church polity looking toward a closer union of 
clergy and laity. In England, a House of Lay- 
men, co-ordinate with the House of Bishops 
and the House of Clergy, is being organized 
within the Anglican Church. In Chicago the 
synod of the Roman Catholic archdiocese voted 
a few days ago to vest the business manage- 
ment of parishes within the diocese in the 
hands of laymen to an extent not permitted 
before. Says the New York Churchman (Prot- 
estant Episcopal) : 


“Men, not only laymen but clergymen, will in 
the end. have only contempt for thoughts and 
words and ritual acts that do not issue in deeds. 


They believe that the church exists to redeem so- 
ciety. They believe, so far as they are true Chris- 
tians, that their work to be effective should be 
done through the church as Christ’s means for 
accomplishing his purpose. Wherever the church 
is administered in this spirit of social redemption 
there is no cleavage between the clergy and laity, 
but the most devoted loyalty. The time is past, 
and it ought to be recognized as past, when, if 
‘the hungry sheep look up and are not fed’ they 
will stay till they starve before seeking greener 
pastures. If, then, the clergy will do their part 
to remove this cleavage they must fit themselves 
to apply the spirit of Christ, as well as the law 
of Christ, not alone to the individual heart and 
conscience, but to society. Laymen can do their 
part by helping the clergy, who attempt this reali- 
zation of the Kingdom here and now, by their 
hearty sympathy and co-operation. It is char- 
acteristic of our age and one of the worthiest of 
its characteristics, that men will not waste time 
on machinery that proves itself worthless or in- 
adequate. They subject the church to the same 
standard.” 


The layman’s point of view is voiced by 
the New York Evening Post as follows: 


“The late Archbishop .Benson once described 
this ‘alienation’ [between clergy and laity] as ‘ter- 
rific. He thought the Dissenters were doing 
what they could to widen the breach, and that 
the clergy were to blame because of their devo- 
tional methods, their sacramentarian practices, 
and their judgments concerning education and 
Parliament. “They wish the clergy to be sep- 
arate, t.c., Pharisaic.’ Extreme high churchmen 
would say that the clergy had lost the respect of 
the laity by abdicating their sacerdotal position, 
and by making themselves merely ministers and 
public teachers. The low churchmen would con- 
tend that it was precisely this assumption of su- 
periority and separateness which had impaired the 
influence of the clergy, and that the parson should 
be like the layman, except that it is his bysiness 
to pray and preach. Mr. Moncure Conway has 
expressed admiration of the established Church 
of England because it admits of this levelling 
process, and he would seem to favor a state 
church in this country in which the clergyman 
might have greater liberty, and there might be a 
minimum of difference between the priest and 
his parishioner. But is not the ‘cleavage’ simply 


a new definition of the old schism between the 
church and the world?” 
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RELIGION IN AMERICA AS VIEWED BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SIMPLE LIFE” 


Charles Wagner, the celebrated French di- 
vine, whose book, “The Simple Life,” enjoyed 
such popularity in America that his recent 
visit to this country was one continual ovation, 
has written a volume* chronicling his im- 
pressions of the customs and religion of the 
American people. The book is dedicated “To 
Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, the Magnanimous and Pacific; to his 
Home; and to the People of the United 
States.” 

As a clergyman, M. Wagner was, of course, 
greatly interested in. the religious aspect of 
American life. What struck him particularly, 
at first sight was the multitude of people 
he saw going to church, with a peculiar, sol- 
emn, Sunday expression, in every large Ameri- 
can city. “On a Sunday morning,” he says, 
“the streets leading to the churches present an 
aspect both of singular animation and of calm. 
All these street passengers seem to be medi- 
tative. One feels that they know where they 
are going. In going to church they already 
think of what they will hear; in returning from 
it they think of what they have heard. In a 
word, they convey the pleasant impression of 
taking the matter very seriously.” 

M. Wagner goes on to speak of the great 
number of religious societies and churches 
existing in America and representing every 
possible shade of human sentiments and ideas. 
In spite of the contrasts and contradictions 
among these various groups, he regards this 
very number as a sign of “beautiful vitality.” 
“It is, of course, questionable,” he proceeds to 
comment, “whether several chapels in small 
places are not a harmful luxury; whether it 
would not be a good thing for them to unite, 
in order the better to be able to aspire toward 
an object which is after all a common one.” 
Nevertheless, he thinks the actual state of 
affairs one that speaks very favorably for 
American religious institutions. “In the first 
place,” -he remarks, “perfect liberty is the 
common good of all the churches. This en- 
sures a condition that is neither to the advan- 
tage nor the detriment of anyone.” He con- 
tinues: 


“The faithful keep up their creed at their own 
expense, and organize it as seems proper to 





*VERS LE CCEUR DE l’AMERIQUE. By Charles Wagner. 
Libraire Fischbacher, Paris; Brentano’s, New York. 


them. Enjoying general liberty, everyone re- 
spects his neighbor. It is contrary to a general- 
ly adopted practice to preach against others. 
Everyone does his best with his own faith and 
leaves his neighbor alone. Cordial relations 
subsist among the various denominations, and 
this feeling of cordiality is steadily growing. 
They all feel the need of one another, and op- 
portunities for fraternization are sought with 
ardor. The points of contact multiply from year 
to year. It has not always been so. American 
history has known periods of bitter intolerance. 
And certainly one would not have to go very far 
to find actual specimens of a sectarian attitude 
on the part of some who have been disposed to 
deny the right to the name of Christian to those 
who think otherwise than themselves. But im- 
mense progress has been made towards mutual 
justice and respect for the beliefs of others. 
Narrowness is becoming the exception, breadth 
the rule. In the school of history, America has 
learned to know and respect liberty. She has 
understood the danger of religious authoritarian- 
ism. Her national temperament, slowly formed 
by instincts of good will, perseverance, and the 
desire, above all, of being equitable to everybody, 
is gradually being more and more purged of 
sectarian prejudice.” 


M. Wagner relates that during his trip he had 
the honor of being invited to give lectures and 
sermons in Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Method- 
ist, Unitarian, Lutheran, Congregationalist and 
Baptist churches. “I had even the rare privi- 
lege of preaching in a synagogue,” he says, 
“which constitutes an exceptional event even 
in America.” And he regrets having been 
prevented from showing his “sincere and fra- 
ternal sympathy with the Catholic Church” 
by accepting an invitation to speak for the 
Society of the Ladies of St. Vincent de Paul. 
This invitation, -he declares, he was compelled 
to decline owing to his imminent departure for 
France. 

In the Protestant churches he found what 
he deemed a very happy combination of tradi- 
tion and of living thought. He writes on this 
point : 

“Of course, there are exceptions. Formalism and 
dogmatic vigor, on the one hand; rationalistic dry- 
ness, absence of the mystic fibre, and a tendency 
to ignore the soul of the past, on the other, are 
spiritual phenomena which one meets with in 
America, even as in our old world. But the gen- 
eral impression is that of a healthy and living piety 
respectful of the spirit of tradition and intelli- 
gently preserving it in the freer manifestations 
of contemporary thought and sentiment. This 


fact enabled me to understand fully the Ameri- 
can Christians whom I was able to meet, and to 
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be fully understood by them. I have learned to 
love them greatly for their amenity, their open- 
ness of mind, their warmth of heart, and their 
boldness of thought.” 

This liberal American spirit M. Wagner 
notes as having had a favorable effect upon 
Roman Catholicism in the United States. “It 
has produced a Catholicism of a very particu- 
lar kind, living, original, resolved to march in 
accord with what is best in our times.” This 
is especially true, M. Wagner remarks, of the 
kind of Roman Catholicism represented by 
the “Venerable Archbishop Ireland” and his 
colleagues. “I made it a duty and a pleasure,” 
he says, “to go to St. Paul in order to pay 
homage to him.” “Side by side with this lib- 
eral spirit,” continues the French clergyman, 
“it is true that there is another kind of Cathol- 
icism in process of formation, with narrow 
and exclusive traits which cannot but be de- 
plored by the friends of the broader and more 
generous Catholic Church, among whom I 
have always counted myself.” He warns the 
Roman Catholics and the other religious 
groups, on both sides of the Atlantic, against 
alienating, by an attitude of opposition and 
exclusiveness, elements that otherwise could 
be attracted to them, and become great work- 
ing forces on their side. He adds: 
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“The American Catholic Church is a manifest 
proof of the justice of my remarks. The quality 
which makes her grand, living and powerful is 
her atmosphere of liberty. If ill-inspired coun- 
sellors ever succeed in making her change her 
methods, she will be menaced by a terrible dan- 
ger. It would be contrary to elementary wisdom 
to wish to introduce in the land of liberty the 
old errors which have so often made the church 
an object of suspicion in liberal Europe.” 


The great religious problem confronting the 
United States to-day, according to M. Wag- 
ner, is that of the “transformation of her 
venerable and inherited thought into words 
and ideas capable of being assimilated by the 
modern mind”: 


“To guide, inspire and penetrate the public 
spirit, to direct the education of the young—in a 
word, to condense and keep constantly vital all 
the best inspirations of a people—religion must 
remain living itself, must neglect nothing, must 
scorn nothing. It must unite with a pious mem- 
ory which guards the best heritage of the past 
a spirit of research and of liberty by which the 
future may be conquered. America will solve 
this problem, because she holds herself ready 
to receive every new impression of the Divine 
Spirit, which alone is capable, at each successive 
stage of humanity, of inspiring us with the neces- 
sary word and of furnishing us with the fresh 
manna which our souls require.” 





THE “MOST UNFORTUNATE INCIDENT” IN HERBERT 
SPENCER’S CAREER 


During mid-life, Herbert Spencer, the emi- 
nent English scientist and philosopher, was 
deeply stirred by the aggressive attitude of the 
British Government toward weaker races, and 
permitted himself to attend a public meeting 
and make a speech. His action temporarily 
weakened his health, and so far interrupted the 
regular tenor of his life and intellectual work 
that he, was led to speculate whether the effort 
to do good does not generally bring more harm 
than benefit. This train of thought appears 
in a chapter of his “Autobiography” bearing 
the startling title, “A Grievous Mistake,” and 
he confesses that he came to regard his one 
attempt at public service as “the most unfor- 
tunate incident” of his career. 

The incident serves as a text for the eluci- 
dation of Christian ethics in Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody’s latest work.* “Never, perhaps,” 


* JESUS CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION. By Fran- 
cis Greenwood Peabody. The Macmillan Company. 








he avers, was there “so candid a disclosure of 
a wholly self-considering career,” or a more 
explicit contrast with the Christian doctrine of 
sacrifice. He continues: 


“From this point of view, the career of Jesus, 
ending at the age of thirty, with its task, as it 
seemed, half done, its disciples despairing, and its 
teaching not even preserved in literary form, 
would have certainly seemed ‘a grievous mistake.’ 
Would not the world have been richer if Jesus, 
like the English philosopher, had lived to a ripe 
old age, and left behind him, not a few beatitudes 
and parables, but a complete system of religion 
and ethics such as his later years might have 
produced? 

“The answer to this criticism is sufficiently 
given by the unconscious evidence of Mr. Spencer 
himself. He had set himself to write a universal 
philosophy; but, with a candor which no critic 
would have dared to use, he points out how 
meagre was the material for such a philosophy 
which could be drawn from his own emotions 
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and desires. He did not permit himself to enter 
the region of life where Jesus found not only 
the joy of living, but all that he understood 
under the name of Life. Mr. Spencer’s narrow 
range of experience disqualified him from inter- 
preting experience. The severest indictment of his 
ethics is his autobiography. Love and pity, service 
and sacrifice, are subordinated by him to the task 
of explaining human life; but the subject which 
was his theme was precisely the subject he had 
left unexplored, and when his Ethics was set, 
as a capstone, on the great structure he had 
built, the writer regarded it with a sigh of dis- 
appointment, as though aware that his system 


was soon to be a historical monument, marking 
a point where the procession of thought had for 
a few years paused. The fragmentary ethics of 
Jesus remains the interpreter of the modern 
conscience, while Mr. Spencer’s System, in com- 
parison with which a generous impulse seemed 
a grievous mistake, has, like many another sys- 
tem, had its day and ceased to be. The whole 
story is told in a conversation with Professor 
Huxley. As they walked together one day, Mr. 
Spencer said: ‘I suppose that all one can do with 
his life is to make his mark and die.’ ‘It is not 
necessary to make one’s mark,’ replied Huxley; 
‘all one need do is to give a push.’” 


AN INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION IN DANCING 


Since the religious dance is the oldest and 
highest form of the art of dancing, and was 
the first art born of religious sentiment, espe- 
cial interest attaches to a serious effort just 
made in New York to revive the dance as a 


medium of expression for religious ideas. To 
this day, we are told, every Hindu temple has 
its band of dancers as our churches. have their 
choirs, and this fact is made use of by Miss 
Ruth St. Denis, an American woman, whose 





‘THE DANCE AS RELIGIOUS WORSHIP 


“ The offering of flowers, the beating of the gong, the chanting of the high priest before the idol of Radha, are all 
acts of worship.” 
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THE HINDU DEITY, RADHA, AS IMPERSONATED BY AN AMERICAN WOMAN 


** When the curtain goes up, Radha, the idol, sits cross-legged on the throne. The worship of the priests brings 
down the spirit of the deity. Radha, into this image.” 
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Hindu Temple Dance was given in a New York 
theater a few days ago. A recent writer in The 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, speaking of the gen- 
eral relation of the art of dancing to religion, 
states that in the past the nearer religion has 
been to nature the greater has been the im- 
portance given to the dance as an element of 
ritual. This same writer says further: 


“The early Christians did not despise ine 
dance, but as monkish asceticism drew away from 
the simple, natural teaching of Christ, the dance 
fell into disfavor and was frowned upon as a 
manifestation of the Evil One. And just so it 
was with artistic perception and artistic appre- 
ciation. Where they were highest, in Hel- 
lenic antiquity, dancing had its place among the 
arts and was revered as the oldest of them all, 
that art upon which all the others were based. 
Dragged down to pander to luxury and profligacy, 
as were all the arts during the period of Roman 
triumph and Roman decadence, the dance fell 
under a cloud with the rest, and seemed to dis- 
appear during the dark ages, as did the others|” 


The esoteric dance, however, has always 
found its principal devotees in Oriental coun- 
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tries, and it is to India that Miss St. Denis 
has gone for material wherewith to elucidate 
the artistic and religious possibilities of the 
dance. She explains her method in this way: 
“The impersonation of a favorite deity offers 
a larger scope for expression than that fur- 
nished by the limited personality of one dancer. 
Hence in my temple dances I have chosen from 
the deities of each Oriental religion the one 
best suited to express its main idea. At the 
same time I employ such forms of the dance as 
are characteristic of the country.” 

In her Hindu dance (see accompanying 
illustrations) Miss St. Denis impersonates 
Radha, the deified wife of Krishna, who is 
sometimes called the “Dancing God.” As a 
background she uses what is said to be the first 
representation of a Hindu temple ever made. 
The imported properties are authentic, and the 
temple priests are natives of India. As the 
temples or mundirs are inaccessible to foreign- 
ers, the details of the ceremonies have been 
obtained through native Hindu worshipers. 





BEGINNING OF THE DANCE 


‘* Slowly as the spirit enters the idol, Radha rises, steps down, and the sacred dance begins.’ 
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PORTRAYAL OF 
“For smell, she weaves about her in wonderful 


From the moment the curtain rises, when the 
incense is burning before the image of Radha 
on the throne or altar, the atmosphere of 
Orientalism pervades the scene. The offering 
of flowers, the beating of the gong, the chant- 
ing of the high priest before the idol of Radha, 
are all acts of worship. There are flower- 
wreathed cocoanuts, twinkling little lamps on 
the shrine, and even the caste marks sacred to 
the Brahman priests who meditate before the 
small brass idols on the low table. 

When the curtain goes up, Radha, the idol, 
sits cross-legged on the throne. The worship 
of the priests brings down the spirit of the 
deity Radha into this image. Slowly as 
the spirit enters the idol, Radha rises, steps 
down, and the sacred dance begins. In a 
series of five circles the god shows the use and 
the dominion of the five senses. Before each 
circle is performed tlhe temple high priest 
places upon her the symbols of the sense to 
be pictured. For sound, she wears strings of 
bells; for smell, she weaves about her in won- 


THE SENSES 
curves a huge flexible wreath of pale roses.” 


derful curves a huge flexible wreath of pale 
roses; for taste, she carries a bowl from which 
she drinks, and at the end, suddenly, dramatic- 
ally, she flings it down crashing to the floor, 
as a symbol of the unfulfilment of the appe- 
tites. This is the. teaching of the dances of 
the senses—unfulflment, renunciation. Touch 
is symbolized by raising the hand to the lips 
and kissing it. At last Radha falls down 
in a swoon and an empty blackness follows. 
The curtain has gone down. When it rises, 
Radha is kneeling, and the lighting and ac- 
tion symbolize enlightenment. She carries 
the begging bowl of the mendicant. At the 
end of the ceremony Radha, signifying the 
attainment of fulness, rises to her full height, 
reaching upward. Little by little she retires 
and at the last is again seen sitting cross- 
legged on the throne in semi-darkness sur- 
rounded by the worshiping and chanting 
priests. 

In this dance very few liberties are taken 
with the actual practices of the Hindu wor- 
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shipers. Miss St. Denis combines the sacred 
dances of the nautch girls, native East Indian 
dancers trained from childhood, with the im- 
personation of deified Radha. So that, while 
in the present creation of a poetic imagina- 
tion the details are actualism, the spirit is 
symbolism. The teaching is that of Buddha: 
From the illusion of the senses, through re- 
nunciation toward enlightenment, man attains 
perfect spirituality and peace. 

Gellini, in speaking of the Greeks as dancers, 
said: “Their dresses were magnificent, and 
they spared neither pains nor cost toward the 
perfection of their dances. It was in this light 
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that the ancients required the union of the 
actor and of the dancer in the same person. 
They expected, in the theater especially, dances 
of character that should express to the eyes 
the sensations of the soul.” 

And so, according to this young student, the 
dance is a creative art, and the temple dance 
its highest form. It employs a skill and grace 
which are only acquired through years of 
discipline, the result of as severe a technique 
as that of poetry and painting or music. It 
brings into service the imagination and all 
love of beauty: But above all it may serve as 
a means for the teaching of spiritual truths. 





TOLSTOY’S “LAST WORDS” TO THE WORLD 


The phrase “Last Words” is the one which 
Tolstoy himself selects as a title for his new 
book, which has just been published in Paris,* 
and which contains the utterances designed by 
him to be his final testament to mankind. Tol- 
stoy is now in his seventy-eighth year, and 
though his health is relatively good, he is con- 
vinced that the end is not far off. Ng sign of 
age or decadence, however, appears in these, 
his latest writings, which illustrate above all 
the intensity of his religious conviction. There 
are the same freshness and originality of con- 
ception that we find in his earlier works, and 
even an added note of optimism as regards 
ultimate progress. In spite of his vogue, his 
status as a thinker and teacher is not generally 
understood. The Russian orthodox church 
classes him as an atheist, though he himself 
Glaims to be a disciple of Christ. His works 
teem with citations from the New Testament, 
of which he is a profound and reverent stu- 
dent. Of course he is far from being a Chris- 
tian in the orthodox sense, since he has dis- 
carded the whole of the supernatural side of 
Christianity. This he regards as foreign to the 
original teaching of the Master, as encrusted 
legend added by succeeding generations. He 
believes that all government is wrong since it 
is founded in the last resort upon violence and 
is thus opposed to the gospel of Christ. Social- 
ism, anarchism, monarchy, are to be equally 
condemned. Humanity is to be redeemed not 
through political means but through Christian- 
ity translated into individual action and be- 
come practical in life. 





* DERNIERES PAROLES. By Leo Tolstoy. Mercure de 


France, Paris. 


These doctrines are now held by consider- 
able numbers of Tolstoy’s disciples in Russia 
and different parts of Europe, and are being 
actively promulgated in England by an exiled 
colony of “peaceful anarchists.” 

The following reflections are taken from 
Tolstoy’s hitherto unpublished “Journal In- 
time,’ extracts from which are included in his 
“Last Words”: 


“The idea that the teaching of religion is 
a form of violence is right. It: amounts to that 
scandalizing of children of which Christ has 
spoken. What right have we to teach that which 
is disputed by an enormous majority: the Trinity, 
the miracles of Buddha, of Mahomet, or of 
Christ? The only thing that we can and should 
teach is the doctrine of morality.” 

“I was contemplating a magnificent sunset. 
Here and there among the heaped-up clouds ap- 
peared the light, and the sun itself looked like 
a live coal of irregular shape hovering over the 
forest. I felt my heart swell with joy and I 
thought: No, this world is not a mirage ; it is 
not merely a place of trial, of transition to a 
better and eternal world. It is itself one of the 
eternal worlds, beautiful and full of joy, a world 
which we can and ought to make more beautiful 
and joyful for those with whom we live, and for 
those who shall come after us.” 

“From the ordinary point of view the death 
of children is thus explained: Nature endeavors 
to give us her best creations, and she sometimes 
recalls them when she sees that the world is 
not ready for them. But let us try to improve 
on this explanation: It is like the swallows who 
come too soon and die from the cold; yet they 
must needs have come. All this reasoning, how- 
ever, is ordinarily false. An intelligent explana- 
tion would be that the child who dies has ac- 
complished the work of God—the establishment 
of the kingdom of God by the increasing of love 
—in a more important way than those who have 
lived a half century or more.’ 
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“What happens after death? For their own 
happiness, men know not, neither have they any 
need of knowing. In fact, if men knew this, and 
if they knew that the life beyond the grave 
were worse than the present life, they would have 
still more fear of death; and if they knew that 
the life beyond the grave were better, they would 
have no care for this life, and would hasten their 
own death. This -is why we do not know the 
hereafter and do not need to know it. The only 
thing that it concerns us to know is that our life 
will not end. And we know this. The whole 
doctrine of Christ is in this: man has two lives, 
the bodily life which comes to an end and the 
spiritual life which does not change and has 
no end. ‘Before Abraham was, I am,’ said 
Christ, and this applies to us all. As soon as we 
transport our ego into the spiritual life, we live 
but for a spiritual end. Thus our life cannot 
cease. It is part of God. It always was and 
always will be. We do good not out of fear of 
hell or hope of paradise, but because, in living 
the spiritual life, man can desire nothing except 
what is good. And if a man believes in his spirit- 
uality, he cannot fear death or annihilation. And 
what will this life be? He need not concern him- 
self about that, since he has faith in God as a 
Father from whom he has proceeded, to whom 
he goes, and with whom he has lived, lives and 
shall live.” 

“We are passing through trying days. War, 
like a storm in nature, provokes in the mind of 
man a beneficent change, in the sense that move- 
ment, hitherto unperceived, becomes visible. The 
movement concerns conscience. The times are 
trying, and it is all the more necessary to lead 
just lives. Each assault of the press—and not 
merely the Russian but the foreign and revolu- 
tionary press—is in vain. It is the same as cut- 
ting down weeds: they sprout up again with all 
the more strength. It is necessary to pull them 
up by the roots. And this can only be done in 
the religious domain. It alone is powerful and 
invincible.” 

“In these later days, I have occupied myself 
with the composition of a daily lecture composed 
of the best thoughts of our best writers. I have 
been reading not only Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 
Xenophon, Socrates, the Brahman and Chinese 
sages, Seneca, Plutarch, Cicero, but also more 
recent writers: Montesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Lessing, Kant, Lichtenberger, Schopenhauer, 
Emerson, Channing, Parker, Ruskin, Amiel and 
others (I have read neither newspapers nor re- 
views for two months). I have been more and 
more astonished and frightened, not at the ig- 
norance, but at the ‘civilized’ savagery in which 
our society is sunk. Education and culture are 
for the purpose of enjoying the spiritual heritage 
left by the ancients: meanwhile we go reading 
the newspapers, Zola, Maeterlinck, Ibsen, etc. 
How I wish that I might remedy in some degree 
this terrible misfortune, worse than war; for this 
civilized savagery is, by reason of its self-satis- 
faction, most terrible. It brings in its train 
all horrors, among the number, war.” 

“T had a visit recently from an American, 
Bryan, a very intelligent and very religious man; 
he inquired of me why I thought simple manual 
labor -necessary. I replied: first, because it is 
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the practical recognition of the equality of all 
men; secondly, because manual labor brings us 
into association with toilers from whom we are 
separated by a wall, profiting the while by their 
wretchedness; thirdly, because manual labor con- 
fers on us superior benefits: tranquillity of con- 
science, which cannot be enjoyed bv an honest 
man who profits by the services of slaves.” 

“In their struggle against lies and superstition, 
men are often encouraged by the amount of su- 
perstition that they have destroyed. Their com- 
placency is not justified. We should not be sat- 
isfied until we have destroyed all that is con- 
trary to reason and that requires faith. Super- 
stition is like a cancer. If an operation be begun, 
all must be eradicated. If the least vestige is 
allowed to remain, all reappears and in a graver 
form.” 

“When we try to split a very hard block of 
wood, the blow rebounds as though we were 
striking upon steel, and we think that nothing 
will come of our efforts, that it is useless to 
strike. It is a great pity that we become thus dis- 
couraged. We should keep up our blows and 
soon we shall hear a dull sound which is a 
sign that the block is broken. A few more blows 
and it splits open. The world is in a like situa- 
tion with regard to Christian truth. I, myself, 
remember the time when the blows fell and I 
thought they were hopeless. So it is with men 
in general. We ought to do like that man who 
proposed to himself to empty the sea. If a man 
gives his whole life to a work he will realize it, 
whatever the work may be—and all the more if it 
be the work of God.” 


The following observation is called forth by 
the events which have recently taken place in 
Russia. It is one of the most recent utterances 
of Tolstoy: 


“In England, in America, in France, in Ger- 
many, the malfeasance of governments is so well 
masked that the citizens of these different coun- 
tries, in view of the events in Russia, naively im- 
agine that what passes in Russia never happens 
outside its boundaries, and that they themselves 
enjoy absolute liberty and have no need of im- 
proving their condition—that is to say, they are 
in the very worst condition of slavery: the 
slavery of those who do not comprehend that they 
are slaves and are proud of their condition. In 
this sense the condition of us Russians, though 
more painful (by reason of the grossness of the 
violence to which we are subjected), is never- 
theless better, because it is easier for us to under- 
stand what the question is—to wit: every govern- 
ment sustained by force is in its very essence a 
useless scourge, and it is therefore the duty of 
Russians and of all men subject to governments, 
not to replace one government by another, but 
to suppress all government. To sum up, my 
opinion on present events is as follows: The 
Russian government, like every existing govern- 
ment—American, French, Japanese, English—is 
a horrible, inhuman and impotent robber whose 
maleficent activity manifests itself unceasingly. 
Therefore all ‘reasonable men should endeavor 
with all their strength to deliver themselves of 
all government.” 
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A CRISIS IN THE FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH 


The separation between State and Church 
in France has seemingly endangered the Prot- 
estant church even more than the Roman 
Catholic. According to latest reports, French 
Protestants are torn by internal dissension. It 
is within the range of possibility that a church 
which has been one body for three hundred 
years may now be rent in twain. 

The Protestant Church of France, while 
under State control, had the support of all its 
different factions in the struggle against en- 
croachments on the part of the political au- 
thorities, and it was hoped that when independ- 
ence was achieved the same unity of spirit and 
co-operation would enable the church to meet 
and to solve the problems of the new situa- 
tion. In this respect Protestants must confess 
to a keen disappointment. Even before the 
actual separation took place, the antagonism 
between the conservatives and the liberals, es- 
pecially in the Reformed congregations, be- 
came pronounced, and as soon as independence 
had been gained there was a bitter contest for 
the control of the church. An actual schism 
between those who insist that the historic 
creeds shall be fully recognized in the churches, 
in the theological seminaries and in practical 
life, and those who profess an advanced type 
of theological thought seemed to be inevitable. 
There has been and still is a party that is seek- 
ing to effect such a separation and to organize 
two churches, not because of preference but as 
a matter of necessity, since the differences be- 
tween the conservatives and radicals are felt 
to be irreconcilable. 

A writer in the Christliche Welt (Marburg), 
fo whom we are indebted for the above facts, 
says that strenuous efforts have been made to 
prevent such a schism. At first an ‘“‘assemblée 
fraternelle” was proposed by leading authori- 
ties, in which all the church parties could 
openly discuss their rights and wishes; but the 
conservatives predicted that this would end 
in a failure. Then the consistories of Lyons 


and Rouen suggested a general synod of the | 


Reformed churches of France. But this also 
was opposed by the conservatives through their 
representatives, the learned and influential 
Professor Doumerge, of Montauban, and Pas- 
tor Couve, of Paris. Finally, however, thanks 
to the good offices of the Vie Nouvelle (Paris), 
the organ of the mediating party, the more 
thoughtful members of both factions were 
brought together in a synod held at Rheims for 


the purpose of debating ways and means of 
agreement. It is rather singular that the 
party insisting most decidedly upon the rec- 
ognition of the confessions in the full_his- 
torical sense“is largely composed of g 
men. Their leader, Pastor Dejarac, writes in 
the Christianisme insisting upon the Confes- 
sion of Faith as formally recognized as late 
as 1872. 

At the synod in Rheims the two parties were 
about equally divide. * They agreed upon the 
appointment of a special commission of thirty 
men who were to propose measures looking 
toward: (1) The organization of a national 
synod in which both elements should be duly 
recognized; (2) a change in the ordination 
vow to suit the theological status of the times; 
(3) a modification of the Confession of Faith 
of 1872. A convention of three days ended 
in a failure to agree upon a modus vivendi. 
The synod agreed to a recognition of the prin- 
ciple of independence in theological thought, 
but reached no conclusion as to the prac- 
tical application of this principle. It was 
the feeling of the conference that the separa- 
tion of State and Church must not be allowed 
to bring with it a schismatic division of the 
Protestants, and that in some way the co-oper- 
ation of the two parties must be effected. 

Later, however, it appeared that the work 
of the Rheims synod had not met with the 
approval of many advanced thinkers, who com- 
plained bitterly of the hostility of the conserva- 
tives. The Vie Nouvelle itself expressed the 
fear that a division would come, in spite of all 
that has been done to prevent it. 

The latest developments, as chronicled in the 
Evangel. Lutherische Kirchenzeitung (Leip- 
sic), are more encouraging. It seems that the 
advanced party of the Reformed churches of 
France has taken a step that will possibly tide 
over the crisis. Representatives of the liberal 
congregations recently met in Montpelier and 
formulated a “Declaration of Principles,” in 
which they stated their demands moderately, 
and appealed to the conservatives to remove 
the dangers of schism by recognizing the prin- 
ciples contained in this document. The state- 
ment concedes that Jesus Christ is “the high- 
est gift of God, namely, the Redeemer, who 
through his person, his teachings, his holy life, 
his sacrifice, and his victory over death, com- 
municates at all times to the children of our 
Heavenly Father the power necessary, here 
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upon earth, to secure for righteousness and for 
love the supremacy over that which is evil.” 
The declaration insists that all be recognized 
who accept the forgiveness of sin in Christ 
Jesus, and who, in details of doctrine, re- 
main true to the old Protestant and evangel- 
ical principle of the Gospel and to the principle 
of independent theological thought. At the 
same time, an appeal is made for a general 
convention of the representatives of the Re- 
formed Protestant churches to decide upon the 
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organization of the church in view of its 
changed status. 

The final outcome of the controversy is as 
yet uncertain. The orthodox periodicals and 
leaders have not had the opportunity to express 
themselves; but the Leipsic paper above men- 
tioned thinks that, as the liberal standpoint in 
reference to the person of Christ and other 
matters is now openly stated, the conservatives 
will need much enlightenment from on high 
to act wisely in the premises. 





THE INDISPENSABLE ELEMENT IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


To a greater and greater degree the em- 
phasis of modern theology is laid upon Christ 
as the sole foundation of religious thought 
and belief. Prof. William Newton Clarke, in 
his Taylor lectures, recently given before the 
Divinity School of Yale University and now 
published in book form,* goes so far as to say 
that the Christian element in the Scriptures 
is not merely “the formative element in Chris- 
tian theology,” but also “the only element in 
the Scriptures which Christian theology is 
either required or permitted to receive as con- 
tributing to its substance.” He insists that 
there is no doubt or mystery as to what this 
Christian element is. “The way to know a 
Christian thought is the same as the way to 
perceive the blue in the sky—look at it and 
discern the quality.” Speaking more specifi- 
cally, he says: “From Jesus Christ there came 
forth the clearest, simplest, worthiest and 
truest view of God and the relation of God to 
man that has existed in this world”; and “this 
view of God constitutes the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” To quote further: 


“Tt is a revelation made in life. When Jesus 
lived in perfect filial fellowship with God and 
called his disciples to do the same, he was mak- 
ing God known as One who is worthy to receive 
filial confidence and love from all souls, and avail- 
able for all who will live with Him as His chil- 
dren. He assumed in God the reality of all that 
men need to find in Him. A God for men to love, 
to trust, and to adore, a God who hates evil and 
desires to save men from its control, a God of 
free, forgiving grace, a God to whom men are 
precious and who seeks them in love that He may 
make them what they ought to be, a God, indeed, 
whose holy love is expressed in the love of Christ 
himself, which goes to death in order that it may 
save,—such a God Jesus has manifested and com- 


*THE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES IN THEOLOGY. By 
William Newton Clarke, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


mended to oyr faith and affection. A God too 
who claims as well as loves, who holds His chil- 
dren strictly to the spirit of their Father, who in- 
sists that a man shall love not only Him but his 
neighbor, who is to be served by serving men 
and honored by doing righteousness, who makes 
human service and fellowship an element in di- 
vine religion, and so blesses all in blessing each,— 
such a God is He. And since there is such a God 
of free unpurchased grace, Jesus gives us to know 
that though men are sinful they need not con- 
tinue so, though they are sorowful they need not 
remain uncomforted, though they are harming 
their fellows they can be transformed. into a power 
to bless. Out of their evil living they can be 
— into such filial life with God as Jesus 
ived. 


_ “Thus Jesus is the revealer of God, and is also 
in a true sense the revelation of God.” 


Here, then, is the touchstone of Christianity. 
All in the Bible that is in harmony with this 
conception of God is to be accepted; all that 
is at variance with it must be rejected. 

Professor Clarke does more than state a gen- 
eral principle. He applies it, with results that 
have already evoked expressions of dissent and 
protest in conservative circles. Many of the 
older views in regard to the Old Testament 
will have to be abandoned, he admits. For in- 
stance, “we used to suppose that the first chap- 
ters of Genesis were witnesses concerning the 
manner in which the world and man were cre- 
ated”; but now “we have learned to under- 
stand these writings better, and know that 
they are not historical records.” Similarly, 
“theology begins to see that Genesis withdraws 
its contribution concerning the origin of hu- 
man sin.” If Christian theology seems to be 
weakened by such admissions as these, it is 
well to remember, says Professor Clarke, that 
Christ “bore no testimony as to the manner of 
creation or the age of the world and man, and 
we cannot imagine that these questions could 
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have any bearing, near or remote, upon the 
substance of his supreme revelation.” This 
revelation antiquates only those portions of 
the Bible which, in the truest sense, are un- 
Christian. The “naive anthropomorphisms” of 
the primitive Hebrew race fade before it. It 
relegates from theology to history the whole 
idea of “the special localizing of worship” (so 
strongly emphasized in the Old Testament) ; 
for “God is a spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
In the light of the Christian revelation, ques- 
tions relating to Jews and Gentiles, the privi- 
leges of the one and the unprivileged condition 
of the other, sink into relative insignificance. 
The idea of a “second coming” of the Messiah 
and the doctrine of the Atonement were es- 
sentially of Jewish origin, maintains Professor 
Clarke; and Paul himself was committed to 
“distinctly Jewish conceptions, not transformed 
by Christianity.” To quote again: 

“These illustrations show what our principle is, 
—it is simply the law that we must set the gospel 
‘by itself and keep it there. We must not bind in 
with the gospel of God thoughts that originated 
and took on their quality where God was not 
known as He is known in Christ. To Christian 
theology is entrusted the work and privilege of 
setting the gospel by itself, and it must use the 
Scriptures with this end in view. . . . The 
work of sepafation has never been thoroughly 
done, and the result is that the genuine Christian 
reverence still holds firmly on to much that is 
not Christian. The great distinction cannot be 
made in a day, and if someone were now to draw 
it with perfect correctness according to the mind 
of Christ it would not be accepted at once by the 
Christian people. It is a work of time. But 
we can at least see of what nature the undertak- 
ing is, and devote ourselves to it with an honest 
heart.” : 

Turning from the negative to the positive 
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effect of the Christian revelation which he 
preaches as the “indispensable” element of 
Christianity, Professor Clarke says: 


“The object of faith is God. What the troubled 
faith needs is to change its basis, to transfer itself 
from one foundation to another. The present 
generation of Christians scarcely needs anything 
else more than to change the foundation of its 
faith from the Bible to God. Yet perhaps those 
who need it most would be puzzled to know just 
what this would be. I have told students of this 
great necessity, and been met in reply by the 
question, ‘But what do we know of God, except 
through the Bible?’ Yes, and what do we know 
of the star except by help of the telescope ?—and 
yet the telescope is not the star, and we need not 
be told that the telescope is given us in order 
that the star may be revealed. The Bible is the 
telescope, and God is the star, the sun. The Bible 
is a means, not an end; a help to faith, not an 
object of faith, We wrong it if we make it the 
foundation of our faith: God must be foundation, 
as well as object. It is the one thing needful, not 
that we keep our Bible, but that we keep our 
God. We must know Him as in Christ he is, and 
must know no other. If you say to me, ‘This I 
must believe and this respect, lest I lose my Bible,’ 
I say to you in answer, ‘This I must believe and 
this reject, lest I lose my God,’—lest I fail to 
mark Him as He is in Christ, but get some false 
conception of Him, and bind to my heart some 
image of God that is unlike the living One whom 
in Christ we know. Knowledge of Him as He is 
in Christ is what the Bible was given to bring us. 
If in any of its parts it brings us anything dif- 
ferent, it is our Christian privilege and duty to 
mark the difference. If anything in the Bible 
obscures the Christian thought of God, it is no 
part of the abiding Christian gift; let it not 
trouble you: leave it aside if it darkens that’ 
divine face which Christ reveals. This is what 
the Christian people need to learn. We must 
transfer our faith from the book that reveals 
God in Christ, to God in Christ whom the book 
reveals,—from the telescope to the sun. When 
we have done this, our Christian faith will rest 
upon a foundation that will stand forever.” 





“THE FIRST PROPHET OF HISTORY” 


The fatherhood of God and the goodness of 
one All-Father were perceived and proclaimed 
in some degree in Egypt over thirteen hundred 
years before Christ, so Dr. James Henry 
Breasted, Professor of Egyptology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, tells us. In a striking work 
on ancient Egypt* we are told that other ideas 
associated with Christianity were promulgated 
by an African who actually proclaimed his 
teaching by anticipating the sentiment of one 





*A HISTORY OF EGYPT FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PERSIAN CONQUEST. By James Henry Breasted, 
Ph.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. : 





of the psalms, and even the words of one of 
them. This wonderful religious genius of 
ancient Egypt was king of the country, Ikhna- 
ton by name, or, as he figures in the dynastic 
lists, Amenhotep IV. He grasped, says Dr. 
Breasted, the idea of one world dominator as 
the creator of nature. He saw revealed the 
creator’s beneficent purpose for all his crea- 
tures, even the meanest. “The birds fluttering 
about in the lily-grown Nile marshes to him 
seemed to be uplifting their wings in adora- 
tion of their creator; and even the fish in the 
stream leaped up in praise of God.” It was a 
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monotheistic conception of a god of infinite 
goodness, of infinite power, entitling Ikhnaton 
to a place never yet accorded him among the 
few sublime teachers of spiritual truth: 


“He based the universal sway of God upon his 
fatherly care of all men alike, irrespective of 
race or nationality, and to the proud and exclu- 
sive Egyptian he pointed to the all-embracing 
bounty of the common father of humanity, even 
placing Syria and Nubia before Egypt in his 
enumeration. It is this aspect of Ikhnaton’s mind 
which is especially remarkable; he is the first 
prophet of history. While to the traditional 
Pharaoh the state god was only the triumphant 
conqueror, who crushed all peoples and drove 
them tribute-laden before the Pharaoh’s chariot, 
Ikhnaton saw in him the beneficent father of.-all 
men. It is the first time in history that a dis- 
cerning eye has caught this great universal truth. 
Again his whole movement was but a return to 
nature, resulting from a spontaneous recognition 
of the goodness and the beauty evident in it, 
mingled also with a consciousness of the mystery 
in it all, which adds just the fitting element of 
mysticism in such a faith.” 

But while Ikhnaton thus recognized clearly 
the power and to a surprising extent the benefi- 
cence of God, there is not apparent in his re- 
corded teaching a very spiritual conception of 
the deity nor any attribution to him, according 
to. Dr. Breasted, of ethical qualities beyond 
those which Amon had long been supposed to 
possess. The king has not perceptibly risen 
from the beneficence to the righteousness in 
the character of God, nor to His demand for 
this in the character of men. Nevertheless, 
there is in his teaching, as it is fragmentarily 
preserved, a constant emphasis upon truth such 
as is not found before nor since. And for him 
what was was right and its propriety was evi- 
dent by its very existence. “Aton” is the 
name applied by the king to this father of all 
mankind. Either for temple service or for 
personal devotions the king composed hymns 
to Aton, and from them we may gather an 
intimation of the doctrines ‘which the specu- 
lative young Pharaoh made great sacrifices to 
disseminate among his people. The immense 
" progress in our knowledge of the language of 
ancient Egypt that has been achieved during the 
last twenty years has enabled Dr. Breasted to 
provide his own translation of these remarka- 
ble teachings. Their anticipation of the one 
hundred and fourth psalm, notes Dr. Breasted, 
is striking. But while the psalms are permeated 
with a sense of the terrible might of Jehovah, 
the god of wrath as well as of goodness, this 
forerunner of Jesus Christ dwells upon God’s 
fatherhood. Yet there is a striking similarity 
of thought and language between Ikhnaton and 
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the author of the Old Testament masterpieces. 
Psalm CIV has: “Thou makest darkness and it 
is night, Wherein all the beasts of the forest 
do creep forth. The young lions roar after 
their prey; They seek their meat from God.” 
And Ikhnaton writes: 


“When thou 
of heaven, 

“The world is in darkness like the dead. 

“They sleep in their chambers, 

“Their heads are wrapped up, 


settest in the western horizon 


“Their nostrils stopped and none seeth the 
other. 

“Stolen are all their things, that are under their 
heads, 


“While they know it not. 

“Every lion cometh forth frem his den, 

“All serpents, they sting. 

“Darkness reigns. (?) 

“The world is in silence, 

“He that made them has gone to rest in his 
horizon.” 


This same Psalm CIV may well be deemed 
foreshadowed in another instance. The psalm- 
ist, for instance, tells us: “The sun ariseth, 
they get them away, And lay them down in 
their dens. Man goeth forth unto his work, 
And to his labor until the evening.” With 
this Dr. Breasted compares the utterance of 
Ikhnaton on the subject of “day and man”: 


“Bright is the earth, 

“When thou risest in the horizon, 

“When thou shinest as Aton by day. 

“The darkness is banished, 

“When thou sendest forth thy rays, 

“The two lands (Egypt) are in. daily festivity, 

“Awake and standing upon their feet, 

“For thou has raised them up. 

“Their limbs bathed, they take their clothing; 
_ “Their arms uplifted in adoration to thy dawn- 
ing. 
“Then in all the world they do their work.” 


Even more noteworthy is the anticipation of 
the psalmist where he exclaims: “O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works! In wisdom hast thou 
made them all; The earth is full of thy crea- 
tures.” Ikhnaton exclaims: 


“How manifold are all thy works! 

“They are hidden from before us, 

“O thou sole God, whose power no other pos- 
sesseth. 

“Thou didst create the earth according to thy 
desire. 

“While thou wast alone: 

“Men, all cattle, large and small, 

“All that are upon the earth, 

“That go about upon their feet; 

“All that are on high, 

“That fly with their wings. 

“The countriés of Syria and Nubia, 

“The land of Egypt; 

“Thou settest every man in his place, 

“Thou suppliest their necessities. 

“Every one has his possessions, 
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“And his days are reckoned. 

“Their tongues are divers in speech, 

“Their forms likewise and their skins, 
“For thou divider hast divided the peoples.” 


Still more in touch with Christian sentiment 


are the exclamations of Ikhnaton to the all- , 


father: “Thou art in my heart,” “By thee man 
liveth,” and “The world is in thy hand.” How- 
ever, as Dr. Breasted informs us, the study of 
Egyptian religion has but begun, and it might 
be overbold to press other analogies further 
until investigation has been pursued more 
completely. All the documents on the religious 
system of Ikhnaton and all his known hymns 
were examined in the original by Dr. Breasted. 
He denies that the teaching of Ikhnaton was 
sun-worship. The god worshiped by this an- 
cient king and prophet was clearly distin- 
guished from the material sun. In fact, Aton, 
as God was called, received recognition as 
“lord of the sun.” The “vital heat” which 
Ikhnaton found accompanying all life played 
in his religion a part as important as we find 
it assuming in the early cosmogonic philoso- 
phies of the Greeks. Thence, as we might ex- 
pect, says Dr. Breasted, God is stated by Ikh- 
naton to be everywhere active by means of his 
rays, and his symbol is a disk in the heavens, 
darting earthward numerous diverging rays 
which terminate in hands, each grasping the 
symbol of life. “In his age of the world, it is 
perfectly certain that the king could not have 
had the vaguest notion of the physico-chemical 
aspects of his assumption any more than had 
the early Greeks in dealing with a similar 
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PROF. FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH, OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF BERLIN 


The leading living Assyriologist, now on a visit to this 
country. 


thought; yet the fundamental idea is surpris- 
ingly true.” 


- 


THE VISIT OF PROFESSOR DELITZSCH 


Professor Delitzsch, of the University of 
Berlin, who has recently come to our shores to 
lecture here under the auspices of the Ger- 
manistic Society, is accounted the leading liv- 
ing Assyriologist. Many of our own greatest 
scholars have studied under him. He has writ- 
ten a dozen books on the Egyptian excavations, 
cuneiform writing and kindred subjects. His 
lectures on “Babylon and the Bible,” delivered 
in 1902, in which he discarded the theory of 
revelation in the Old Testament and tried to 
show its direct descent from Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, created a sensation in the religious 
world. The Kniser considered the utterances 
of the distinguished professor so important 
that he found it necessary to counteract De- 





litzsch’s influence by publishing his own Credo 
in a letter to Admiral Hollmann. 

An American interviewer, Mr. George Syl- 
vester Viereck, recently elicited some interest- 
ing expressions of opinion from Delitzsch, 
and publishes them in the New Yorker Revue. 
It seems that he has not in any way modified 
his statements since the publication of the 
Kaiser’s letter. He still believes that the Old 
Testament is mostly of Babylonian origin; 
but he holds that “the myths of the Babylo- 
nians have been exaggerated and distorted by 
the writers of the Bible.” “It is my ambition,” 
he says, “to cleanse our religion of its Baby- 
lonian prejudices; it is the essence of religion 
alone that we want to retain.” 
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COMING EXTINCTION OF BLOND AMERICANS BY LIGHT 


Men tend to be big in dark climates and to 
be little in light climates ; but only in dark, 
cloudy climates where there never is intense 
light do we find the blonds at home, writes 
that noted military surgeon, Major Dr. 
Charles E. Woodruff, U. S. A., in the New 
York Medical Record. In the cold northern 
portion of Europe, he adds, blondness is an 
actual advantage in conserving heat. White 
surfaces radiate less heat than dark ones. 
Consequently blonds are perfectly adjusted to 
dark, cold climates, and when they migrate to 
lighter countries they are more or less dam- 
aged according to the excess of light to which 
they are exposed. This, he thinks, fully ac- 
counts for the fact that though there has been 
a succession of streams of blond races flow- 
ing southward in Europe, they do not per- 
manently survive. He thinks it necessary to 
inquire how this extinction has taken place, 
and in America this inquiry can be prose- 
cuted to good advantage. Since America is 
peopled entirely by European types, many of 
whom are far south of their natural habitat, 
it is evident that the process of extinction is 
now going on under our very eyes, but so 
slowly that it has never been noticed. An- 
thropologists have repeatedly called attention 
to the fact that Americans are becoming more 
and more brunette, so as to approximate the 
complexions of people of similar latitudes in 
Europe. The ordinary explanation has been 
in the direction of a belief that our children 
are becoming darker than their parents. No 
one seems to have noticed that the blonds are 
suffering a greater mortality than the b-u- 
nettes, yet that, Dr. Woodruff thinks, is the 
real process and has already progressed con- 
siderably in our south, where the vigorous 
types of white men are notably brunette. 

The most important facts, we are told, are 
found in reference to complexion. “It has 
been particularly noticed that blonds suffer 
in the Philippines more than brunettes, have 
higher grades of neurasthenia, break down in 
larger numbers proportionately, and in many 
ways prove their unfitness for the climate.” 
This is an important point in America, and 
particularly in the cities, in which the light 
glare is so intense in summer. The inhabit- 





ants of European cities are more brunette than 
those of the surrounding country and the same 
condition is becoming manifest here. This 
process of the death of blond families in our 
larger cities, particularly in the South, is very 
slow, but it is a fact, nevertheless, and is per- 
haps the main reason for another fact, so long 
noticed, that cities are consumers of population. 
Growing or germ cells are more easily in- 
jured than differentiated adult cells. Men who 
are raised in the country can move to a city 
and stand the light which kills off all their 
children or makes them so nervous that they 
are not fit to procreate a healthy third gen- 
eration. Hence we find dreadful neurasthenic 
conditions in children in the cities, even ba- 
bies, when the parents are strong. Hence, too, 
we find white children in the tropics begin- 
ning to fade at seven or eight, or about the 
time they begin to run about. Infants kept 
indoors and protected from the light appar- 
ently do well in the Philippines, though Dr. 
Woodruff has seen them very sick, particu- 
larly blond children. Again : 

“I have been informed by a Philadelphia neu- 
rologist that most if not all his neurasthenics 
are from the South, and blond at that. The 
Northwest corner of the United States is the 
cloudiest and rainiest. Not only do_ blonds 
flourish there, but the report of the Surgeon- 
General shows that the soldiers in that region 
have the lowest sick and death rates of any place 
in the country. As soldiers are all of one type 
and live under identical conditions, the result 
must be due to the cloudy climate. It may be 
remarked in passing that slight degrees of pig- 
mentation are quite good light-screens. The tan- 
ning due to a sunburn prevents a repetition of 
the damage, and 4-rays can be applied very 
strongly after previous applications have tanned 
the skin. An olive skin such as is found in the 
Mediterranean basin is a protection permitting 
exposures harmful to Scandinavians, so that 
such dark types show less damage here in Amer- 
ica.” 

Physicians should find more neurasthenic 
conditions among the city blonds than among 
the brunettes, omitting the Jews, whom Dr. 
Woodruff pronounces notoriously neurasthenic 
the world over. Further : 

“Tt will also be found that all conditions having 
a basis in a weakened nervous system are apt to 
be more frequent in the blonds, but to particular- 
ize would require a very long list of diseases of 
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this nature. In the tropics we have noted that 
apepsia is very common, and so is amnesia, which 
may go even to the point of complete loss of 
memory of recent events. There are a host of 
other neuroses which can have no other origin 
than neurasthenia. 

“It has long been known that suicides and 
insanity are more frequent in the lighter months 
of the year than in the darker—phenomena no- 
ticed in every part of the world. It seems that 
the pain or irritation due to the light is the last 
straw which forces melancholics to the final act. 
Chronic manias are reported to be worse after 
several days of intense light, and school chil- 
dren are known to be better behaved in soothing 
dark days, but irritable and hard to manage after 
several days of bright light streaming into the 
school room. Their sufferings can be imagined 
when it is known that there is an actual sun- 
pain, or a curious blinding headache, resulting 
from light glare in the Philippines, even when 
there is not an excessive heat. I have found 
these cases so bad that life was hardly worth the 
living, and yet complete relief could be obtained 
through darkening the house with appropriate 
window shades and verandas. It is a dreadful 
pain, which is more marked in the blond, the 
neurasthenic, and in women. Hence it is true 
that dark gloomy weather has a soothing effect 
and reduces crime, insanity, misdemeanors, and 
suicides, and has the exact opposite result of what 
popular opinion gives to it.” 


Now, if it be true that excessive light is 
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one of the many causes of neurasthenia, it 
follows that this condition in America should 
be worse in blonds than in brunettes, should be 
worse in cities than in the country, and should 
be vastly benefited or cured by a removal to 
dark and cloudy climates. Says Dr. Woodruff 
on these points : 


“As a matter of fact severe cases are known 

to be remarkably benefited by removal from the 
city in the Summer, and are made worse by re- 
maining ; are damaged by a trip to lighter climates 
and benefited or cured by a sojourn in northern 
cloudy ones. It is not the heat, for the fact is 
the same even if the sufferer escapes the heat. 
Of course cases can arise in cloudy places if 
there are other causes. It is merely proof that 
light is one of the causes of this trouble. 
_ “In the case of insanity, it is said that there 
is a tendency to brunetness because of the large 
number of our foreign element who are notoriously 
brunet to begin with; but in the old families it 
is said that the blonds suffer more than the bru- 
nets in this respect as well as in all nervous con- 
ditions. 

“The degeneration, through nervous instability, 
of the blond families of our Western plains, is 
a phenomenon which is bound to receive atten- 
tion in the future. The curious hysterical out- 
bursts, religious or political, which characterize 
certain of these Western States, have an explana- 
tion in a pathological state of the nervous sys- 
tem.’ 





WHY “CONSERVATION OF MATTER” IS NOT AN 
ESTABLISHED FACT 


The law which has been called “the sheet 
anchor of chemistry” is considered by Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the famous British scientist, to 

« be still an hypothesis—a “reasonable hypoth- 
esis” is the term he uses in his latest volume.* 
The law in question—that of the conservation 
of matter—means, observes Sir Oliver, that in 
any operation, mechanical, physical or chem- 
ical, to which matter can be subjected, its 
amount, as measured by weight, remains un- 
changed; so that the only way to increase or 
diminish the weight of substance inside a 
given enclosure, or geometrically closed bound- 
ary, is to pass matter in or out through the 
walls. Such is the law of which chemistry 
makes so much and which Sir Oliver finds far 
from self-evident. He writes: 


“Its statement involves the finding of a property 
of matter which experimentally shall remain un- 
changed, although nearly every other property 





*LIFE AND MATTER. By Sir Oliver Lodge. G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


is modified. To superficial observation, nothing 
is easier than to destroy matter. When liquid— 
when dew, for instance—evaporates, it seems to 
disappear and when a manuscript is burned, it is 
certainly destroyed; but it turns out that there: 
is something which may be called the vapor of 
water or the ‘matter’ of the letter, which still per-- 
sists though it has taken rarer form and become 
unrecognizable. Ultimately, in order to express 
the persistence of the permanent abstraction 
called ‘matter’ clearly, it is necessary to speak of 
the ultimate atoms of which it is composed and 
to say that though these may enter into various 
combinations, and thereby display many outward 
forms, yet that they themselves are immutable 
and indestructible, constant in number and quality 
and form, not subject to any law of evolution; 
in other words, totally unaffected by time.” 


At this point, observes Sir Oliver, if we ask 
for the eyidence on which this generalization 
is founded we have to appeal to various deli- 
cate weighings conducted chiefly for practical 
purposes by chemists, and very few of them 
really directed to ascertain whether the law is 
true or not: , 
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“A few such direct experiments are now, in- 
deed, being conducted with the hope of finding 
that the law is not completely true; in other 
words, with the hope of finding that the weight 
of a body does depend slightly on its state of 
aggregation or on some other physical property. 
The question has even been raised whether the 
weight of a crystal is altogether independent of 
its aspect: the direction of its plane of cleavage 
with reference to the earth’s radius; also whether 
the temperature of bodies has any influence on 
their weight; but on these points it may be truly 
said that if any difference were discovered it 
would not be expressed by saying that the amount 
of matter was different, but simply that ‘weight’ 
was not so fundamental and inalienable a prop- 
erty of matter as has been sometimes assumed; 
in which case it is clear that there must be a more 
“fundamental property to which appeal can be 
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made in favor of constancy or persistency or con- 
servation.” 


Now the most fundamental property of 
matter known, we are told, is undoubtedly in- 
ertia. The law of conservation would there- 
fore come to mean that the inertia of matter 
is constant, no matter what changes it under- 
goes. But inertia is not an easy property to 
measure—very difficult to measure with great 
accuracy. It is in-practice nearly always in- 
ferred from weight; and “in terms of in- 
ertia,” Sir Oliver goes on to say, “the law of 
conservation of matter can not be considered 
really an experimental fact. It is, strictly 
speaking, a reasonable hypothesis.” 





DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 


The fact is well known that the theory of 
evolution as developed by Darwin was dis- 
covered independently and almost simultane- 
ously by Alfred Russel Wallace. The latter, in 
the course of his newly issued biography,* com- 
plains that his differences of opinion with 
Darwin are so construed as to imply that he 
has now abandoned the most essential parts 
of the theory of natural selection. This, he 
says, is far from being the case. He pro- 
ceeds to enumerate these differences and to 
explain their significance, as it appears to 
him. First and foremost among his conflicts 
of theory with Darwin he places that relating 
to the origin of man as an intellectual and 
moral being. On this topic Dr. Wallace 
states: 


“The belief and teaching of Darwin was that 
man’s whole nature—physical, mental, intellectual 
and moral—was developed from the lower ani- 
mals by means of the same laws of variation and 
survival; and, as a consequence of this belief, that 
there was no difference in kind between man’s 
nature and animal nature, but only one of degree. 
My view, on the other hand, was and is that 
there is a difference in kind, intellectually and 
morally, between man and other animals; and 
that while his body was undoubtedly developed by 
the continuous modification of some ancestral ani- 
mal form, some different agency, analogous to 
that which first produced organic life, and then 
originated consciousness, came into play in order 
to develop the higher intellectual and spiritual 
nature of man. . .. 

“These views caused much distress of mind to 
Darwin, but they do not in the least affect the 
general doctrine of natural selection. It might be 


*My LIFE. Two volumes, 
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as well argued that because man has produced 
the pouter pigeon, the bulldog and the dray horse, 
none of which could have been produced-by nat- 
ural selection alone, therefore the agency of natu- 
ral selection is weakened or disproved. Neither, 
I urge, is it weakened or disproved if my. theory 
of the origin of man is the true one.” 

The next most important conflict of views 
between these eminent scientists related to 
the subject of sexual selection through female 
choice. Darwin’s theory of sexual selection, 
Dr. Wallace observes, consists of two quite 
distinct parts—the combats of males, so com- 
mon among polygamous animals and birds, 
and the choice of more musical or more orna- 
mental male birds by the females. The first, 
he says, is an observed fact, and the develop- 
ment of weapons such as horns, canine teeth, 
spurs, etc., is a result of natural selection act- 
ing through such combats. The second is an 
inference from observed facts and “an infer- 
ence supported by singularly little evidence.” 
The first he still holds as strongly as Darwin 
himself. The latter he at first accepted; but 
he soon came to doubt the possibility of such 
an explanation, at first from considering the 
fact that in butterflies sexual differences are 
as strongly marked as in birds, and it was to 
him impossible to accept female choice in 
their case. As the whole question of color 
came to be better understood he saw equally 
valid reasons for the total rejection of the 
theory even as to birds and mammalia. 

The presence of arctic plants in the south- 
ern hemisphere and on isolated mountain tops 
within the tropics developed the third differ- 
ence of standpoint between these brethren in 
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an identical field. Darwin accounted for the 
phenomena by a cooling of the tropical low- 
lands of the whole earth during the glacial 
period to such an extent as to allow large num- 
bers of north temperate and arctic plants to 
spread across the continents to the southern 
hemispheres, and as the cold passed away to 
ascend to the summits of isolated tropical 
mountains. Dr. Wallace says of this view : 


“The difficulties in the way of Darwin’s view 
are twofold. First, that of lowering temperature 
of inter-tropical lowlands to the required extent 
would inevitably have destroyed much of the 
overwhelming luxuriances and variety of plant, 
insect and bird life that characterize those regions. 
This has so impressed myself, Bates, and others 
familiar with the tropics as to render the idea 
wholly inconceivable; and the only reason why 
Darwin did not feel this appears to be that he 
really knew nothing personally of the tropics be- 
yond a few days at Bahia and Rio, ‘and could 
have had no conception of its wonderfully rich 
and highly specialized fauna and flora. In the 
second place, even if a sufficient lowering of tem- 
perature had occurred during the ice age, it would 
not account for the facts, which involve, as Sir 
Joseph Hooker remarks, ‘a continuous current of 
vegetation from north to south,’ going much fur- 
ther back than the glacial period, because it has 
led to the transmission not of existing species 
only, but of distinct representative species, and 
even distinct genera, showing that the process must 
have been going on long before the cold period. 


The reason why Darwin was unaffected by these 
various difficulties may perhaps be found in the 
circumstance that he had held his views for so 
many years almost unchallenged.” 


Pangenesis and the transmission by hered- 
ity of acquired characters were subjects re- 
garding which debate between Darwin and 
Wallace was keen. Says Wallace now: 


“Darwin always believed in the inheritance of 
acquired characters, such as the effects of use and 
disuse of organs and of climate, food, etc., on 
the individual, as did almost every naturalist, and 
his theory of pangenesis was invented to explain 
this among other effects of heredity. I therefore 
accepted pangenesis at first, because I have always 
felt it a relief (as did Darwin) to have some 
hypothesis, however provisional and improbable, 
that would serve to explain the facts; and I told 
him that ‘I shall never be able to give it up till 
a better one supplies its place.’ I never imagined 


that it could be directly disproved, but Mr. F. - 


Galton’s experiments of transfusing a large quan- 
tity of the blood of rabbits into other individuals 
of quite different breeds, and afterwards finding 
that the progeny was not in the slightest degree 
altered, did seem to me to be very nearly a dis- 
proof, although Darwin did not accept it as such. 
But when, at a much later period, Dr. Weismann 
showed that there is actually no valid evidence 
for the transmission of such characters, and when 
he further set forth a mass of evidence in support 
of his theory of the continuity of the germ-plasm, 
the ‘better theory’ was found, and I finally gave 
as pangenesis was untenable.” 





TOWING A GIANT DRY DOCK 14,000 MILES 


The huge steel dry dock Dewey, which left 
our shores for the Philippines last Decem- 
ber, may not reach its destination until May or 
June. Yet all reports indicate that this un- 
precedented undertaking, involving the convoy 
of the greatest structure of its type afloat 
along a stretch of waters 14,000 miles in ex- 
tent, is proceeding successfully. In towing 
this dock, as the New York Herald explains, 
hawsers having a total length of 1,220 fath- 
oms, or 140 yards more than a mile and a 
quarter, now stretch between the ships and the 
dock. This great length of hawser, together 
with the lengths of the ships and the dock 
itself, make a tow of about one mile and three- 
quarters. 

These giant machines hooked up present, 
according to the reports in the New York 
Herald, a dazzling spectacle on clear nights. 
The four ships convoying the dock are fully 
equipped with electricity in the way of search 
and signal lights, and each ship and the dock 
are equipped with wireless telegraphy. One 
of the most important factors in the towing 


of the dock are the automatic towing ma- 
chines, which are an American invention. 
These are depended upon in a large measure 
to make the undertaking comparatively safe: 


“The resistance of the tow is borne entirely 
by the steam pressure in the cylinders of the 
towing machine, which consists of a reel or 
drum upon which the steel wire hawsers wind 
and unwind automatically. This drum is driven 
by a pinion gear in the crank shaft of the engine, 
which meshes with the gear on the drum shaft. 
The machine has a regulating reducing steam 
valve, in which the opening is increased or di- 
minished according as the strain on tiie towing 
hawser increases or diminishes. 

“In a seaway, as the vessel rises on a wave or 
sea, thus increasing the strain on the hawser, 
the drum begins to revolve and to pay out or 
slack the hawser. This action of the hawser 
opens the regulating valve and increases the 
steam pressure in the cylinders until the pressure 
is sufficient to equalize the strain on the hawser. 
Then, as the strain on the hawser decreases, the 
pressure in the cylinders will revolve the drum 
and wind in the slack of the hawser. 

“In this way the machine is prevented from 
paying out the whole of the hawser and only 
enough is paid out to relieve the extra and mo- 
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THE FLOATING DRY DOCK DEWEY WITH THE BATTLESHIP IOWA ON THE BLOCKS 
** A novel feature of the dock is its ability to dock itself,’ says the New York Hera/d. “ All steel vessels take 
on a marine growth on their bottoms, which necessitates hauling them out every year or so, as their life depends 
on receiving paint to protect the hulls. Docks now afloat are so gigantic that they cannot be docked to be cleaned 


or repaired, with the exception of the Dewey.” 


mentary strain on the line and thus prevent its 
injury or breaking. The regulating valve, which 
admits and cuts off the steam to and from the 
cylinders, is entirely automatic and requires no 
handling whatever. An independent admission 
valve is provided, by which steam is admitted to 
the cylinders and the hawser lengthened and 
shortened at will.” 

This great steel dry dock, christened in honor 
of Admiral Dewey, was built at the plant of 
the Maryland Steel Company in a great exca- 
vation near the water-front, just outside of 
Baltimore. When it was completed a bulk- 
head that separated the Patapsco from the hole 
in the ground was cut away and the water 
ran in and floated the huge mass of steel. The 
dock lifts a 20,000-ton battleship, although the 
contract called for only a 16,000-ton capacity 
in this direction. Indeed, this dock broke all 
records when it lifted the battleship Jowa, of 
16,000 tons, with heavy weights in her turrets 
amidships, in one hour and thirty-seven min- 
utes. A novel feature of the dock is its capac- 
ity to dock itself. All steel vessels accumulate 
marine growths on their bottoms. This neces- 
sitates hauling them out every year or. so, as 
their life depends upon coatings of paint to 
protect the hulls. Docks now afloat are so 





gigantic that they cannot be docked for clean- 
ing purposes, with the exception of the Dewey. 
The Dewey can release two side walls and dis- 
connect the three pontoons that are joined to- 
gether in the flooring or hull. Then the two 
smaller pontoons are filled with water and 
sunk under the larger or center pontoon. 
They are then pumped out and the two smaller 
steel pontoons rise with the larger one on top 
of them. When it is desired to dock the 
smaller pontoons, the conditions are reversed. 
The big center pontoon is sunk and the two 
smaller ones placed on it, and the big one 
pumped out to raise the little ones. 

When heavy weather comes on at sea the 
bottom sections of the Dewey are filled with 
water until the body of the mass of steel is 
submerged and only the side walls extend 
above the surface. Even then she presents a 
large surface to the wind. 

No effort is made to tow the dock while it 
is partly submerged through stress of weather. 
The towing vessels simply hang on, drifting 
with the giant structure as the wind drives it. 
When the gale has spent its force, the course 
is resumed. 
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THE BENEFICENCE OF DISEASE 


In the important address recently deliv- 
ered by him before the Edinburgh Philosoph- 
ical Institution, that most celebrated of the 
world’s surgeons, Sir Frederick Treves, sought 
to show that the purpose of d‘sease is “benefi- 
cent”—his own word—and that the pro-esses 
of disease are aimed not at the destruction of 
life but at the saving of it. The Grand Maga- 
zine, which has been enterprising enough to 
secure the distinguished expert’s address and 
to publish it entire, quotes him as sayinz that 
if it were not for disease the human race would 
soon be extinct. Disease, adds Sir Fre erick, 
is not one of the ills that flesh is heir to, but 
one of the good gifts, for its motive is protect- 
ive and benevolent. An individual, for in- 
stance, meets with a severe wound of the hand 
from an unclean instrument and the wound is 
dressed. What, then, is the fear of the pa- 
tient’s friends? There is one dread possibility 
in their minds—inflammation. But: 


“The facts, however, are as follow: Into the 
wound—at the time of the accident—certain 
germs or micro-organisms have been introduced. 
These, finding themselves in a favorable soil, 
proceed to flourish and multiply. They multiply 
in no uncertain manner. Those who are curious 
in the matter of birth-rates may be interested to 
know that the progeny of one single cell may at 
the end of twenty-four hours be sixteen millions. 
The cells are not only prolific; they produce, also, 
a subtle poison called a toxin. The invasion, 
therefore, of the body by a poison-producing host, 
capable of multiplying by millions in a day, is a 
matter of some concern, and if the name ‘disease’ 
be limited to this accident, I am willing to call 
itsa calamity. 

“Now, how is this germ invasion met? There 
is a rush of blood to the wounded part, and the 
vessels around the damaged area enlarge to their 
utmost capacity, in order that as much blood as 
possible may be brought to the invaded quarter. 
The limb in consequence becomes red and swollen, 
and of necessity painful, so that it is said to be 
‘inflamed. The pain causes the member to be 
kept at rest, a state conducive to recovery. 
Blood is hurried to the part for precisely the same 
reason that an army is hurried to the frontier 
when a country is attacked. At the seat of the 
wound an invading force has landed; their weap- 
on is poison; they need neither transport, auxil- 
iaries, nor stores, for they live on the body itself 
and can add to their numbers without extraneous 
aid. The blood, on the other hand, contains cer- 
tain cells or corpuscles, poor, pale, flabby-look- 
ing objects, called leucocytes, which are, however, 
born microbe killers, and have a passion for fight- 
ing which no racial hatred among men could 
even faintly imitate. These leucocytes do not 
wait for the invading germs to enter the blood- 
vessels, but make their way out of those channels 
to meet the invaders in the open. They also 


have a power of multiplication and, in the field, 
are joined by comrades of the same kin. 

“There now takes place a battle the like of 
which no pen has ever attempted to describe. 
Millions are opposed to millions, and the fight- 
ing is to the death. The hosts of Armageddon 
would be a mere handful to the uncountable 
hordes which fill the battlefield about the con- 
fines of a wound. The leucocytes destroy the 
germs by eating them—and thus it is they are 
sometimes called ‘phagocytes.’ They, also, by 
sacrificing their living bodies to the poisons of 
the enemy, save the country they defend. The 
mortality of this combat is beyond the limits of 
reasonable computation. The arena is piled up 
with the dead, until at last the living, the dead, 


the poisoning and the poisoned are thrown out- 


in the form of what is known as ‘matter’ or pus, 
and the trouble probably ends.” 

Of course, should the invading force beat 
down the first line of defense and find a way 
into the channels of the body, then a stand as 
vigorous is made at the second circle of en- 
trenchments—the lymphatic glands. In the 
case of a wound of the hand the glands under 
the arm oppose the invading host. They in- 
flame, possibly they suppurate. The sub- 
ject of this condition grumbles and deplores 


the misfortune which, in addition to his wound — 


(already trouble enough), has given him an 
inflamed hand and now a tender gland under 
his arm. The blame is ill placed. It is the 
story all over again of the faithful but mis- 
understood hound. 

This, then, is the inflammation that is re- 
garded as a dire disease, a portent of calam- 
ity. It is to the multitude a disorder whose 
symptoms must be combated by every means 
within the surgeon’s power. In reality it is 
a wholly benevolent process with one purpose 
—to protect the body; and with one aim—to 
cure. If it fail, it is only because the task 
was impossible, never because the generous 
intention faltered. For centuries there has 
been presented the strange spectacle of men 
of science struggling to the utmost to thwart, 
to curb, to annihilate a process of cure. 
Volume after volume has been written upon 
the treatment of inflammation and schools 
have been formed to uphold with much 
wrangling this method or that. At last, 
amidst the Babel of suggestion, advice and 
aimless discourse, a surgeon, Lord Lister, 
points out that if the invading force be pre- 
vented from landing, the country, or body 
politic, will remain at peace and the aid of 
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inflammation will be uncalled for. Such is 


the whole teaching of antisepticism. 

Again, in that phase of the inflammatory 
process known by the dread name of perito- 
nitis, the benign intentions of what are termed 
manifestations of disease are very remark- 
ably illustrated. The peritoneum is most sus- 
ceptible to the inroad of bacteria, whether they 
find an entrance through a wound or through 
a breach in such an organ as the appendix. 
The moment the invasion takes place the 
symptoms of peritonitis appear. These symp- 
toms are nothing more than nature’s efforts to- 
ward the saving of life from the undoubted 
disaster. They serve to secure at once those 
conditions which are most conducive to recov- 
ery. They provide prompt means for closing 
the breach and for staying the spread of the 
trouble: 


“ Peritonitis has always been spoken of as the 
operating surgeon’s deadliest enemy; it is, in re- 
ality, his best friend. The general mortality of 
the common disease known as appendicitis is low. 
This fortunate circumstance is due to peritonitis, 
for, without that much-abused ally, every exam- 
ple of the disorder would be fatal. Even now 
it is usual to say that a death from appendix 
trouble is due to peritonitis; it should rather be 
said that it came about in spite of peritonitis. 
Peritonitis is, indeed, never a calamity, for it is 
never other than a process of cure. It is only 
the accident which calls it into being that is whol- 
ly disastrous. 

“Certain disorders are called infectious be- 
cause they have been proved to be due to an in- 
fection from without. In such maladies there is 
the simple disposition of a seed, on the one hand, 
and on the other of a soil in which it can grow 
luxuriantly. The seed is a specific bacterium; 
the soil the body of a living creature. When the 
soil is generous the individual is said to be sus- 
ceptible; when it is inhospitable he is said to be 
immune. 

“The common cold is, no doubt, a so-called 
bacterial disease. It can be ‘caught’; it can be 
conveyed from person to person. The germ 
would seem to linger in the haunts of men and 
to find pleasure in the ‘madding crowd.’ When 
I was concerned in starting hospital ships in the 
North Sea, I found that fishermen, returning to 
port after a two months’ voyage, were very 
prone to catch cold. Many told me that they de- 
veloped a cold whenever they went ashore. The 
chilly blasts of the North Sea in the winter were 
unpleasant enough, but they were not laden 
with the cold-in-the-head bacillus, while the air 
of the cosy seaport was. It is often claimed that 
the common cold is due to cold. In connexion 
with this fallacy I may quote the following from 
the report of Dr. Wilson, surgeon to the Dis- 
covery, im the recent Antarctic Expedition. 
Speaking of ‘colds,’ he writes: ‘We were en- 
tirely free from this trouble from the time we en- 
tered the ice to the time we reached New Zealand, 
two and a half years later, except on two occa- 
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sions, which were somewhat remarkable. On 
the occasion of our unpacking a large bale of 
woollen clothing, long after we had been in the 
ice, a very virulent form of nasal catarrh ran 
through the whole ship’s company. Undoubt- 
edly in this case the infection was in the clothing. 
On the second occasion, the catarrh was ac- 
counted for by the fact that our wardroom car- 
pet was taken up for beating, and the infection 
which had lain dormant for many months was 
liberated and had the usual effect’ The germ 
enters through the air-passages, and, finding a 
suitable medium for growth in the lining mem- 
brane of the nose and throat, develops there. 
The symptoms which result are too well known 
to be dwelt upon: the sneezing, the catarrh, the 
sore throat, the cough, the malaise. 

“According to popular medicine, these phe- 
nomena constitute a disease; are purposeless, 
profitless, and wantonly distressful, so that the 
victim demands from the physician a means for 
stamping the trouble out. These symptoms, how- 
ever, are in the main the manifestations of a 
process of cure, and are so far benevolent that 
without them a common cold might be a fatal 
malady.” 

It is noticed in connection with infectious 
diseases that certain classes of animals are 
susceptible to one malady and immune to an- 
other. It is also observed that there is an im- 
munity as well as a susceptibility which be- 
longs to the individual as distinguished from 
the class. For example, typhoid fever attacks 
man but not animals, rinderpest attacks ani- 
mals but not man. The horse is liable to 
glanders but the pig is immune. The white 
rat is immune to anthrax but can be made 
susceptible by feeding on an exclusively vege- 
table diet. Fowls are likewise immune, but 
can be infected by anthrax if kept in a state 
of gontinued cold. The immune pigeon can, 
in a similar manner, be made susceptible by 
starvation. The favoring of infection in 
man by exposure to cold, fatigue and famine 
is well known. Most notable of all is the fact 
that in certain diseases one attack exempts 
the individual from further onslaughts of the 
same trouble. How, in such cases is immu- 
nity secured? This somewhat wide question 
may be illustrated by a particular instance : 

“Tt is known that one attack of diphtheria ap- 
pears to protect the individual against further 
outbreaks. The history of this affection is as 
follows: The bacterium gains access to the 
throat of a susceptible child and, settling on 
the tonsils, finds a favorable soil for growth. In 
that growth it develops a poison or toxin which 
finds its way into the blood. The moment the 
bacillus effects a lodgment the cells of the body 
rise up against it, and, for a time at least, make 
a successful defence. An active inflammation is 
induced, one evidence of the energy of which is 
shown by the fibrinous exudation which forms 
over the invaded surface. This much dreaded 
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KING EDWARD’S SURGEON 


Sir Frederick Treves regards disease as one of the 
benignant processes through which nature labors for the 
happiness of mankind. 


membrane is the outcome not of a vicious and 
purposeless action but of a process which has for 
its sole intent the arrest of the destroying host. 
At the same time there is developed in the blood 
a substance of indefinite nature which is an an- 
tidote to the poison’ filtering in from the dis- 
turbed area. This substance is called an anti- 
toxin. It is not existent at the time of the in- 
fection. It is produced on the spur of the mo- 
ment and with such good result that many pa- 
tients recover from diphtheria. The child in 
any case becomes very ill, and it is said that its 
distressing symptoms are due to the disease and 
are therefore ill-meaning. The symptoms—no- 
tably of fever—are due to the excessive activity 
of the body in its attempt to ward off the bacte- 
rial invasion, to the inflammation, to the very 
elaborate blood changes concerned in the pro- 
duction of an antitoxin. That some degree of 
the ill condition is due to the poison which is 
entering the system is undoubted, but when the 
phenomena of poisoning are paramount the child 
is dying. Without what are called the symptoms 
of diphtheria no case could recover. 

“In diphtheria the workings of the disease 
have been so far recognized as efforts towards 
cure that they have been imitated in the modern 
treatment of the malady. In this wise: the 
horse can be inoculated with diphtheria, but, be- 
ing little susceptible to the bacterium, is hardly 
made ill by the incident. The toxin of diphthe- 
ria is injected into the horse and, as a result, 
the blood of the animal at once develops, for 


protective purposes, an antitoxin. Repeated and 
increasing doses of the poison are introduced, 
each inoculation being followed by an aug- 
mented formation of antitoxin in the blood. At 
last the serum of the blood of this much in- 
fected horse is so potent in antitoxins that when 
drawn off and injected into the body of any 
child suffering from diphtheria it is possible for 
the disease to be stayed. The child, on its part, 
is laboring with infinite effort to produce the 
antitoxin. The horse’s blood provides it with 
the antidote it is inadequately manufacturing. 
The success of the serum treatment of diphtheria 
is now beyond all question.” 


But Sir Frederick has limited the applica- 
tion of his theory, as he admits, to diseases 
the nature of which is comparatively well un- 
derstood. But he deems the obscurer diseases 
no obstacle to his theory. New facts may con- 
firm it. There are, unfortunately, large num- 
bers of disorders whose secrets have not yet 
been fathomed: 


“Tf it be claimed that they afford exceptions 
to the theory advanced, I am content to wait 
until the exact nature of those affections is made 
manifest. One cannot fail, however, to be met 
with the assertion that at least the machinations 
of cancer have nothing in them that is good. To 
this I have, at present, no answer. What con- 
stitutes malignant disease is known to no man, 
and there is little profit in being dogmatic about 
the unknown. In this connection an experience 
in the past may be recalled with advantage. 
There is a disease of blood-vessels known as 
‘aneurism,’ in which the wall of the artery dilates 
so as to form a sac, which tends to become thin- 
ner and thinner until at last it bursts, and the 
victim dies. Within the widening sac nature 
forms a curious clot, layer by layer, with infinite 
patience. This clot may ultimately fill the cavity, 
close it, and cause the lesion to be cured. There 
was a time when this carefully deposited clot 
was considered to be a malignant growth, and, 
under the influence of that conviction, it was 
cut out by the surgeon. It was claimed to be 
the product of disease, a cancer, and as all the 
manifestations of disease were convicted of ill- 
intention, the clot must needs be got rid of. So 
with much labor and more risk the nearly com- 
pleted product of a cure was sliced away. It was 
as if a drowning man had cut the rope he found 
about his waist for no other reason than that 
he could not understand how it came to be there. 
In time the truth was made clear, and then the 
accepted method consisted in aiding in every 
possible way the formation of the much-abused 
clot ; the surgeon but imitated the phenomena 
of a so-called malignant disease. It would seem 
that cancer reproduces, under inopportune cir- 
cumstances, the type of exuberant growth normal 
and opportune when the structures of the body 
are being formed; a strange resuscitation in the 
declining body of a process normial in the young. 
What the purpose is of this out-of-place activity 
no one can tell. In the absence of any knowl- 
edge, it is in conformity with custom to con- 
sider it malign in intention.” 
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MAN’S IGNORANCE OF SOLAR PHENOMENA 


~ It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that 
man remains in a state of dense ignorance 
regarding the sun and solar phenomena in gen- 
eral, we are told by that experienced astron- 
omer, Dr. E. Ledger, for years connected with 
one of the most adequately equipped observa- 
tories in Britain. There is a popular impres- 
sion, according to him, that we know a great 
deal about the sun. As a matter of fact, 
science can teach us very little, comparatively, 
regarding those things of which we are most 
anxious to have information respecting the 
sun. “Its distance is so great, in comparison 
with the power of our instruments,” writes Dr. 
Ledger in The Nineteenth Century and After 
(London), “as to reduce our knowledge of its 
nature and constitution almost to a minimum.” 
The sun is so far away, he adds, that we are 
still “intensely ignorant” with regard to it, 
while the brilliance of its light is such as to be 
the greatest hindrance to our study of it, ob- 
scuring our view of what we long, but for the 
most part try in vain, to decipher or explain. 
To quote: 

“So. far as we can judge, almost all solar phe- 
nomena are probably remarkably interdependent. 
The chemistry of the sun, its magnetism, its spots, 
its eruptions, its heat, its light, are all related to 
one another. Such a very limited knowl- 


edge of the sun as we possess at present is due 
mainly to the telescope and to the spectroscope, 


but much more to the latter than to the former ~ 


of these two instruments, while in connection with 
a of them photography has afforded very great 
a 

“In its more elementary and daily observation 
the sun is seen as a huge globe of about 866,000 
miles in diameter, having for its apparent bound- 
ary an intensely heated and brilliant surface 
which astronomers term the photosphere. This 
limits what is ordinarily visible either with or 
without a telescope. What is thus seen is, how- 
ever, no solid surface. Under favorable condi- 
tions, with a powerful telescope, or if a photo- 
graph be taken, with a very brief exposure, so 
that the intensity of the light does not blot out 
details, it is perceived that the bright surface is 
mottled all over. It is not at all uniformly bright. 
It seems to be formed by a layer of individual 
cloud-like formations of vast size, so close to- 
gether as to look like a continuous surface under 
a low magnifying power. But whether we ob- 
serve this photosphere telescopically or spectro- 
scopically, with or without the aid of photography, 
day by day, or at the special moments when the 
advancing body of the moon leaves the minutest 
sickle or crescent of light uncovered,’at the begin- 
ning or ending of the totality of an eclipse, the 
result is the same. We can find out very little 
indeed as to what these cloud formations are, 
whether their matter is in the form of solid metal- 


lic particles or is of a more liquid or viscous na- 
ture; whether, as they float, they bear some 
resemblance, although on a vaster scale, to the 
little clouds of our own atmosphere, in spite of 
their intense heat and light; or whether they may 
be merely the summits, if such a term may be 
used, of great uprising currents of matter from 
beneath. All is doubt, vagueness, mystery and 
hypothesis in regard to them.” 


Equally unsatisfactory is the state of our 
ignorance respecting the region in which these 
cloud formations may float, the heights or 
depths to: which they may rise or fall, their 
size, or even whether cloud formation be at 
all a correct appellation. These so-called cloud 
formations may be but the summits of emana- 
tions coming up radially from the sun’s inte- 
rior; but of that interior our ignorance is of 
necessity greater still. We quote again: 


“We may venture to say that there must be in 
it intense and immense currents, deeply stirring it, 
and incessantly conveying supplies of heated mat- 
ter upwards, and of cooler matter downwards. 
But how little does this really explain! Who can 
dogmatise as to the way in which such currents 
may work in the midst of the conflict, that must 
be ever raging around them, between such intensi- 
ties of heat and pressure as lie entirely beyond 
the range of any of our laboratory experiments, 
and may therefore, in their mutual action, most 
probably be free from any law that we can deter- 
mine? ote 

“Let us further notice that the only way in 
which we ever have an opportunity of looking 
down below the general surface of the Photo- 
sphere at all, and then probably only to a very 
slight depth, is when we observe some of the 
great dark spots which are periodically seen in 
it, and are occasionally, as in two instances last 
October, clearly visible to the naked eye. Yet 
the very mention of such spots reminds us that 
so little is known with regard to them that quite 
recently a discussion has arisen among astronom- 
ical authorities, whether they are as a rule ele- 
vations or depressions; an attempt also being 
made to reconcile both these ideas by supposing 
that the spots are caused by matter elevated 
from beneath till it rises above the Photosphere, 
but that their darker or deeper parts fail to reach 
the general level of the surface around them. At 
the same time masses of fiery vapour are ejected 
through them, which may hover over them for a 
while and presently fall in again, or even, through 
the extreme velocity of their projection, rush 
forth into outer space never to return. Within 
the spots the spectroscope certainly indicates the 
presence of masses of seething vapors, which are 
ever rising, falling, and rotating. With regard 
to them it constantly records many details of a 
most complicated character which are excessively 
difficult to explain.” 


To the question of the existence of any plan- 
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et or planets nearer to the sun than Mercury 
much attention has recently been given. Such 
planets would be illuminated by intense solar 
light; and, if of a diameter only one-quarter 
that of Mercury, ought to be easily seen by the 
naked eye. It is possible that such a planet 
might be hidden in some eclipses by the sun 
or moon. Up to the present, however, no such 
planet has been detected. In the eclipse of 
the 18th of May, 1901, as many as 170 stars 
were recorded around the Sun, and it was con- 
cluded that no intra-Mercurial planet was then 
visible. No portion of the sun is more tanta- 
lizing in its mystery than the corona. Astron- 
omers have often tried to see it and still more 
often to find some means by which to photo- 
graph its form and features day by day. Some 
photographs are so taken as to show the inner 
parts, others the outer parts, of the corona 
most distinctly. Its light is analyzed by the 
spectroscope; the proportion of that light 
which may merely be a reflection of that from 
the main body of the sun is tested by the po- 
lariscope ; drawings are made by means of eye 
observations as accurately as possible. All that 
‘can be accomplished is recorded during the 


brief moments of totality by observers on the 
small portion of our globe from which any 
given eclipse is visible. And all this is done 
in the vague hope that what is detected in the 
corona may help toward the solution of the 
many problems connected with the regions 
lying beneath it, or with the sun’s constitution 
in general. Nevertheless very little has so far 
been really achieved: 


“Tt is found, no doubt, that some of the coronal 
light (although the proportion may vary from 
time to time) is the ordinary light of the sun 
reflected from particles which may be of the na- 
ture of excessively fine dust; that another portion 
is derived from self-luminous incandescent parti- 
cles; and yet another from highly heated gas. 
There are some indications that the light of its 
outer extensions may resemble that of the comets’ 
tails and perhaps be due to electrical excitement. 
Its light also seems in general to be almost wholly 
devoid of heat and so far to resemble a mere 
phosphorescent glow. But the principal gas ex- 
isting in it, up to an average height of 150,000 to 
200,000 miles above the Photosphere, whose light 
gives the chief bright line in its spectrum, is one 
that can be identified with no known substance. 
Astronomers, therefore, as a confession of ig- 
norance, have agreed to call this unknown gas 
Coronium.” 





WHY THE MOON MAY NOT BE DEAD 


Familiar as the notion has now become 
that the moon is dead— absolutely destitute 
of any form of life—recent advances in sel- 
enography made by Professor Pickering, the 
distinguished astronomer, demonstrate appar- 
rently to the satisfaction of The Scientific 
American (New York), that although our 
satellite is “not a riotously luxuriant abode,” it 
is anything but the lifeless orb commonly sup- 
posed. 

The moon may be desolate and cold, but 
it is not absolutely dead. “Although it once 
formed part of the earth,” says the journal 
just quoted, in commenting on Professor Pick- 
ering’s studies of the subject, “the moon is 
different from our globe in_many respects. 
Charred by fires long since dead, honeycombed 
like a giant ball of slag, scarred by terrific 
volcanic upheavals, its telescopic aspect is 
anything but cheerful.” The craters that 
appear on the moon’s surface are astonish- 
ing in their number and size. “At the 
lunar south pole these dead volcanoes are so 
closely packed together that to Galileo (the 
first man who ever saw the moon through a 


telescope) they seemed like the eyes of a pea- 
cock’s tail. So large, indeed, are many of these 
craters that a man standing within one of them 
would be unable to see the surrounding ram- 
parts because they would lie below his horizon. 
A diameter of ten, twenty, or even sixty miles 
is not infrequently met with in a lunar crater.” 
What indication is there, then, that these cra- 
ters are not all dead? It. is found, we are told, 
in Professor Pickering’s observations of two 
craters: 


“On an old map one observer records Linné 
as a crater of moderate size. A century later it 
is described as a small, round, brilliant spot. 
When modern instruments of precision were in- 
vented the crater was measured repeatedly, with 
decidedly surprising results. Once its diameter 
was four miles; then it grew to six miles; and 
now it has shrunk to three-quarters of a mile. If 
this volcano is extinct, how comes it that it 
changes its size so strangely? Still another proof 
of activity is found by Prof. Pickering in the 
eccentricities of a gigantic crater called Plato, 
and in dense clouds of white vapor which have 
appeared before his eyes, rising from a tortuous 
cleft known as Schroeter’s: Valley. So minute 
have. been Prof. Pickering’s observations that 
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their accuracy can not be seriously called into 
question.” 


Granted that few of the moon’s craters are 
active, it follows that they must discharge 
something into space. That something, judged 
by our earthly volcanoes, must be water and 
carbonic acid gas. Because the pressure on 
the moon’s surface is exceedingly low, and be- 
cause the temperature during the long, cold 
lunar night is probably not far from 460 de- 
grees Fahrenheit below zero, water cannot 
possibly exist in the fluid state. Ice and snow 
are the only forms water can assume. We 
quote again: 


“Is there any evidence of snow and ice? Al- 
most every crater is lined with white. The lofty 
peaks of mountain ranges are hooded in white. 
At the South Pole the white glare is almost 
blinding. What is this white sheen? Merely the 
natural color of the moon’s wrinkled face, accord- 
ing to most astronomers—snow and ice, forming 
where it should form, according to Professor 
Pickering. The disappearance and reappearance 
of these white spots are admirably explained by 


this theory; for snow and ice would vaporize in 
the long lunar day—equal to fifteen of our days, 
and congeal again in white crystals as the sun set. 

“It has been said that an earthly volcano vomits 
carbonic acid. Conceding that a lunar crater ejects 
water in the form of a vapor and carbonic acid 
as, is there any reason why life, in its lowest 
orms at least, may not exist on the moon? Prof. 
Pickering believes that he has discovered traces 
of vegetation. There are variable spots on the 
moon, spots that darken after sunrise and gradu- 
ally disappear toward sunset. They are not 
shadows, for they are most pronounced when the 
sun is high in the heavens. They appear quickly 
at the equator, and encroach on the higher lati- 
tudes after a few days have elapsed. They are 
never seen in the polar regions. It is in these 
variable spots that Prof. Pickering has discov- 
ered what he considers to be vegetation. Whether 
he is right or wrong, this much is certain: he 
has explained with admirable simplicity a phe- 
nomenon that has long puzzled astronomers. To 
offset the objections that the temperature of the 
moon is too low to support organic life, it may 
be answered that certain lichens thrive in our own 
Arctic regions, where the temperature rarely rises 
above the melting point of ice. Moreover, many 
bacteria resist the most intense cold that we can 
produce.” . 





THE PARASITE THAT RENDERS THE “FLY COUNTRY ” 
UNINHABITABLE 


No horses, cattle or dogs can now venture, 
even for a day, into the so-called “fly country” 
of Africa. This result is due to the industry 
of a minute blood parasite gaining entrance to 
the blood of animals under conditions ex- 
plained by Col. D. Bruce, F. R. S., president 
of the physiology section of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. It 
was once thought, according to Colonel 
Bruce’s paper in London Nature, that the dev- 
astation was all the work of the tsetse fly, 
which presumably injected a poison into ani- 
mals upon which it alighted. The latest in- 
vestigations show that the real mischief-maker 
is a parasite known as the trypanosoma, which 
signifies a screw-like body. This trypanosoma 
is undoubtedly the cause of the death 
of the horses and cattle struck by the 
tsetse fly. The tsetse fly sucks the parasite 
out of the blood of wild animals.. Then the 
parasite, having lived for some days in the 
alimentary tract of its host, is transferred by 
the tsetse when it has its next feed on an ani- 
mal. Access is gained, in other words, to 
the blood of a new host, and so the disease is 
set up.- It is not at all improbable, thinks 
Colonel Bruce, that this fly disease may 


spread over thousands of miles in South Africa 
in addition to the vast regions it now renders 
uninhabitable. To quote: 


“Investigation brought to light the curious fact 
that most of the wild animals—the buffalo, the 
koodoo, the wildebeeste—carried the trypano- 
somes in small numbers in their blood, and it 
was from them that the fly obtained the parasite. 
The wild animals act as a reservoir of the dis- 
ease. The trypanosome seems to live in the blood 
of the wild animals without doing them any 
harm, just as the rat trypanosome lives in the 
blood of healthy rats; but when introduced into 
the blood of such domestic animals as the horse, 
the dog, or ox it gives rise to a rapidly fatal dis- 
ease. The discovery that the wild animals act as 
a reservoir of the disease accounted for the cu- 
rious fact that Tsetse-fly Disease disappears from 
a tract of country as soon as the wild animals are 
killed off or driven away.” 


In spite of innumerable experiments directed 
toward the discovery of some method of vac- 
cination or inoculation against this disease, 
nothing definite up to the present time has 
been discovered. “At present there does not 
seen to be any likelihood that a serum can be 
prepared which will render animals immune to 
the tsetse fly disease. It has also been found 
impossible, up to the present, to modify its 
virulence, 
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BACTERICIDAL FUNCTIONS OF MURAL PAINTING 


Bacteriology has already doomed wall- 


paper and tapestry. Mural painting will per- 
form important bactericidal services in that 
great reconstruction of civilized society 
toward which our race tends. Generation 
after generation of our species, inhaling the 
accumulated infection of dwellings adorned 
with curtained lambrequins and costly dadoes, 
has perished because mural painting was not 
sufficiently encouraged. In the future the 
great artist will decorate walls not only for 
esthetic reasons, but in a bactericidal spirit, 
for this form of art undoubtedly prolongs the 
lives of those who are reared in its environ- 
ment. Recent experiments all over Europe 
prove that coloring extracts applied to walls 
are microbicidal. 

All the foregoing observations are deduced 
from the study of wall coatings and their hy- 
gienic effects as made by Dr. A. Cartaz and 
described in Nature (Paris). He writes: 


“The best results have been obtained with 
enamelled porcelain colors. After an interval of 
four days there remained no trace of the vibrio 


of cholera or of the diphtheric bacillus. The 
bacillus of Eberth (typhoid fever) and the golden 
staphylococcus, the microbe of suppuration, dis- 
appeared on the eighth day. Carbuncular bac- 
teria are the most resistant. A delay of at least 
thirty days is necessary before the cultures are 
sterile. In the case of oil colors, with white 
lead or oxide of zinc as a base, the effects are 
less rapid but just as constant. In the case of 
other coatings such as amphiboline or hyperoline, 
a considerable time is required for the destruc- 
tion of the germs.” 

The bactericidal action of mural painting 
Dr. Cartaz regards as thus beyond dispute. 
But what is the method of this action? It 
seems a point, says Dr. Cartaz, regarding 
which there are as many opinions as there are 
experimenters. Many factors have to be 
considered. There are, to begin with, the 
chemical substances, more or less toxic and 
acting in a more or less bactericidal way, 
which enter into the composition of the colors. 
Then there are conditions of light and ventila- 
tion, the porosity of the coated surfaces. In 
any event, says Dr. Cartaz, let there be no 
more wall-paper and no more tapestry. 








Cupyright. 1905, by Ernest Harold Baynes. 








BUFFALO CALVES AS DRAFT ANIMALS ? 
Ernest Harold Baynes, Secretary of the American Bison Society, sends the above photograph, saying: “ This is 
a team of buffalo calves which I have reared by hand and broken to the yoke and to harness, with a view to cre- 
ating additional interest in the national movement now on foot to save the buffalo from extinction. These calves 
are intelligent, and have much greater strength and speed than most domestic steers of the same age. I wish to 
impress upon all those who do not yet know the fact, that the buffalo can be domesticated and used as a beast 
of burden.” The calves}were five months old when first broken to harness. They are now nine months of age and 


were 4 feature_of the recent Sportsmen’s Show in Boston. 
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BERNARD SHAW’S “ DISCUSSION ’—* MAJOR BARBARA” 


Bernard Shaw has recently declared that he 
considers it his prime function in life to “cre- 
ate intellectual unrest.” Judged from this 
point of view, his new play, which he frankly 
labels a “discussion,” has already scored a pro- 
nounced success. One of its earliest perform- 
ances at the Court Theatre, in London, at- 
tracted Mr. Balfour, the late Prime Minister 
of England, and Sir Oliver Lodge, the eminent 
scientist. They shared a box, and, according 
to reliable authority, thoroughly enjoyed the 
epigrams and perversities of this extraordinary 
play. “Major Barbara” is a tangle of para- 
doxes which London editors and correspond- 
ents are trying to unravel. Critical comment 
is voluble, and, in the main, unfavorable. 
Even Mr. Walkley, of the London Times, to 
whom Bernard Shaw dedicated “Man and Su- 
perman,” makes the remark: “In Mr. Shaw’s 
earlier plays there was some pretense of 
dramatic form, unity, coherence. In ‘Major 
Barbara’ there is none.” The same critic says 
further: 

“What a farrago! Mr. Shaw has certainly 
justified his sub-title of ‘discussion, and he has 
discussed everything under the sun; Salvation- 
ism, Whiggism, Parliament, the press, university 
education, the choice of a profession, the philos- 
ophy of war, alcohol, charity, Donizetti’s music, 
Greek scholarship, English slang, courtship and 
matrimony, the manufacture of explosives, quic- 
quid agunt homines. It is all very ‘Shavian,’ 
very bewildering, very suggestive in its flashes 
of shrewd sense, very amusing in its long 
stretches of March-hare madness (until they be- 
come too long), and absolutely undramatic 
throughout.” 


“Major Barbara” (impersonated by Annie 
Russell in the London production) is the 
daughter of Andrew Undershaft, millionaire 
and manufacturer of explosives, a gentleman 
who is made up in the likeness of Andrew Car- 
negie and who advises the world to scrap its old 
prejudices, its old moralities, its old religions 
and its old political constitutions, as it scraps 
its old boots and its obsolete steam-engines, 
Returning to his wife and family after years 
of’separation, he is surprised to find Barbara 
an active member of the Salvation Army. She 
is engaged to a Greek professor who “plays 
the big drum for her in public because he has 
fallen head over heels in love with her.” Bar- 





bara, in true propagandist zeal, resolves to 
convert her father, and induces him to visit a 
Salvation Army barracks. There is an inter- 
esting exhibition—in cynical Shaw fashion— 
of comic converts, and the following dialogue 
takes place between Mr. Undershaft and a 
member of the Salvation Army: 


The millionaire father, the maker of death- 
dealing engines, being told that he does not know 
what the Army does for the poor, replies, “Oh, 
yes, I do. It draws their teeth: that is enough 
for me—as a man of business.” 

“Nonsense,” says the Army’s 
makes them sober.” 

_ “I prefer sober workmen,” says the millionaire, 
in the manner of the Wolf answering Red Rid- 
ing Hood. “The profits are larger.” 

The other pleads that the Army makes men 
honest. 

“Honest workmen are the most economical,” 
replies the employer. 

“attached to their homes,” says the other. 

“So much the better: they will put up with 
anything sooner than change their shop.” 

“—happy—” continues the apologist. 

“An invaluable safeguard against revolution,” 
says the plutocrat. 

“—_unselfish—” says the Salvationist. 

“Indifferent to their own interests, which suits 
me exactly,” says the millionaire. 

“with their thoughts on heavenly things—” 
says the Salvationist. 

“And not,” says the employér, rubbing his 
hands, “on trade unionism nor Socialism. Ex- 
cellent.” 

“You really are an infernal old rascal,” says 
the Salvationist. : 

“And this,” says the armorer, pointing to an 
able, teetotal workman, who has worked ten to 
twelve hours a day since he was 13, and has now 
been discharged because he is too old at 46, “and 
this is an honest man.” 


defender. “It 


There is a suggestion of Rockefeller, as well 
as Andrew Carnegie, in Bernard Shaw’s heart- 
less millionaire. Not to be outdone by a 
wealthy distiller, who makes a handsome con- 
tribution to the funds of the Army, Mr. Un- 
dershaft offers a check for $5,000. But in 
Major Barbara’s estimation, the money is 
“tainted,” and, rather than accept it, she sadly 
resigns her position. 

Later, a characteristic dialogue takes place 
between Mr. Undershaft and his son in regard 
to the management of his business. 


The son, being consulted, declares that he has 
ne capacity for business, and “nothing of the 
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WILLIAM GILLETTE 


In his new play ‘ Clarice,” he “has scored another tri- 
umph both as a writer of plays and as an actor.’’ 


artist about him, either in faculty or character, 
thank Heaven,” and will, therefore, devote him- 
self to politics. There is, happily, one thing he 
knows: he knows the difference between right 
and wrong. 

“You don’t say so,” cries the father. “What! 
No capacity for business, no knowledge of law, 
ao sympathy with art, no pretension to phi- 
losophy: only a simple knowledge of the secret 
that has puzzled all the philosophers, baffled all 
the lawyers, muddled all the men of business, and 
ruined most of the artists: the secret of right 
and wrong! Why, man, you are a genius, a 
master of masters, a god!” 

The son sulkily retorts that he pretends “to 
nothing more than any honorable English gentle- 
man claims as his birthright.” 

“Oh!” assents the father, “that’s everybody’s 
birthright. Look at poor little Jenny Hill, the 
Salvation lassie. She would think you were laugh- 
ing at her if you asked her to stand up in the 
street and teach grammar, or geography, or 
mathematics, or even drawing-room dancing. 
But it never occurs to her to doubt that she can 
teach morals and religion. You are all alike, 
you respectable people. You can’t tell me the 
bursting strain of a ten-inch gun, which is a 
very simple matter; but you think you can all 
tell me the bursting strain of a man under temp- 
tation. You daren’t handle high explosives; but 
you are all ready to handle honesty, and truth, 
and justice, and the whole duty of man, and kill 
one another at that game. What a country! 
What a world!” 


The last act passes in Mr. Undershaft’s 
workshops, and is in large part devoted to a 
glorification of his “money and gunpowder; 
freedom and power ; command of life, and com- 
mand of death.” The millionaire contrasts the 
well-being of his workers with the poverty, 
misery, cold and hunger of the wastrels in 
Barbara’s Salvation shelter. He declares he 
has saved them, as he has saved Barbara, from 
the worst of crimes, which is poverty. He 
goes on, in eloquent declamation: 


“All the other crimes are virtues beside it: 
all the other dishonors are chivalry itself by com- 
parison. Poverty blights whole cities; spreads 
horrible pestilences; strikes at the souls of all 
those who come within sight, sound, or smell of 
it. What you call crime is nothing: a murder 
here and a theft there, a blow now and a curse 
then, what do they matter? They are only the 
accidents and illnesses of life: there are not fifty 
genuine professional criminals in London. But 


‘there are millions of poor people, abject people, 


dirty people, ill-fed, ill-clothed people. They 
poison us morally and physically: they kill the 
happiness of society: they force us to do away 
with our own liberties, and to organise unnatural 
cruelties, for fear they should rise against us 
and drag us down into their abyss. Only fools 
fear crime; we all fear poverty. Pah! You talk 
of your half-saved ruffian in West Ham: you ac- 
cuse me of dragging his soul back to perdition. 
Well, bring him to me here, and I will drag his 
soul back again to salvation for you. Not by 
words and dreams, but by 38s a week, a sound 
house in a handsome street, and a permanent job. 
In three weeks he will have a fancy waistcoat; in 
three months a tall hat and a chapel sitting; be- 
fore the end of the year he will shake hands with 
a duchess at a Primrose League meeting, and 
join the Conservative Party. It is cheap 
work converting starving men with a Bible in one 
hand and a slice of bread and butter in the other. 
I will undertake to convert West Ham to Ma- 
hometanism on the same terms. . . . I had 
rather be a thief than a pauper. I had rather 
be a murderer than a slave. I don’t want to be 
either; but if you force the alternative on me, 
then, by Heaven, I’ll choose the braver and more 
moral one. I hate poverty and slavery worse 
than any other crimes whatsoever. And let 
me tell you this. Poverty and slavery have stood 
up for centuries to your sermons and leading 
articles: they will not stand up to my machine 
guns. Don’t preach at them: don’t reason with 
them. Kill them.” 

Mr. A. M. Thompson, the dramatic critic of 
the Socialist Clarion (London), to whom we 
are indebted for the above quotations, con- 
fesses that he is puzzled by this “audacious 
propagandist drama.” He endeavors to sum 
up its meaning thus: 

“Shaw drives his patrons furiously to think— 
which is already more than playgoers bargain 
for—and the lines are clear enough along which 
their thought is driven: civilized society’s pri- 
mary business is to cast all its obsolete creeds 
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and moral codes to the scrap heap, and apply 
itself with all its might—even at the cost of 
bullets, blood, and social revolution—not to the 
making of ‘good’ men, but to the making of 
healthy, strong men, to the elimination of the 
fit from the unfit, to the evolution of the Super- 
man from the supervacaneous.” 


A more conservative critic, Mr. St. John 
Hankin, of the London Academy, interprets 
the play in this way: 


“What we are meant to be interested in is 


_ the mental development of Barbara and her 


Professor .as their high idealist views of morality, 
philanthropy and religion came under the solvent 
of Undershaft’s cold-blooded but eminently prac- 
tical philosophy. It’s all very well to wield a 
tamborine in West Ham and hand round tea 
and bread in Salvation Army shelters, but isn’t 
it really more useful to pay high wages to an 
army of employees, even though their employment 
is that of making Lyddite and quick-firers? And 
though humanitarian folk are greatly shocked 
at the manufacture of high explosives for the 
dismemberment of their fellows, it is none so 
certain that the world would get on as well 
without those aids to civilization. While, if your 
mind revolts against the material force rep- 
resented by shells and cannon, does not ‘the man 
behind the gun’ represent moral force too? So 
Andrew Undershaft—or more or less so. And 
the interesting thing is that the audience listens 
with every sign of absorbed interest. How many 
people five years ago would have believed that 
you could hold a London audience for more than 
three hours in its seats in a west-end theatre 
while the people on the stage discussed Ethics 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE 


Who takes the title réle in the American presentation 
of J. M. Barrie’s latest play, ‘‘ Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire.” 


and Sociology? It is when one thinks of that 
that one realizes the full extent of the ‘Shaw 
Revolution.’ ” 





NOTABLE PLAYS OF THE MONTH IN AMERICA 


Mr. James Huneker, the well-known dra- 
matic and musical critic, finds J. M. Barrie’s 
“Peter Pan” as immoral in its way as Bernard 
Shaw’s “Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” “In it,” 
he declares (Metropolitan Magazine), “Mr. 
Barrie preaches the subversive doctrine that 
fairies exist; that fairies always existed. This 
relic of paganism when the very hedges hid 
glow-worm goblins and the trees jested greenly 
with the grass, Barrie would seek to incor- 
porate in his Christian mythology. Does he 
realize that in illuding middle-aged men with 
his charming and damnable theories, he robs 
them of their hard-won sense of present reali- 
ties, sending their vacillating minds back to the 
nursery, aye, to the very cradle? This senti- 
mental trick is all the more dangerous because 
it robs us of moral underpinnings.” But even 
Mr. Huneker cannot bring a charge of immo- 
rality against “Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire” and “Pan- 
taloon,” Mr. Barrie’s latest plays. They har- 





bor no fairies. They are charged with a spirit 
of delicious naivetté and breezy optimism. 
They represent the most interesting individual 
offering made of late from across the Atlan- 
tic, just as William Gillette’s “Clarice” is rec- 
ognized as the most notable recent achievement 
of an American playwright. 


BARRIE’S “PANTALOON.” 

“Pantaloon” is a romance of the harlequinade, 
of which the dramatis persone are Clown, 
Harlequin, Columbine and Pantaloon—figures 
more familiar to the lovers of English panto- 
mime than to the American public. “A mas- 
terpiece in miniature,” Mr. John Corbin, of the 
New York Sun, proclaims it, adding his con- 
viction: “Few things in the English drama of 
any time ring as sweet or true as this little 
tragi-comedy.” The story may be briefly out- 
lined as follows: 


Columbine is the daughter of Pantaloon, who 
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designs her for the Clown, his ideal and his 
tyrant. But Columbine, after consenting to the 
hateful union, takes flight with Harlequin, and 
Pantaloon feels the vengeance of the malicious 
Clown, who comes to taunt him in his poverty 
and loneliness. Then Columbine and Harlequin 
return, and are overwhelmed with reproaches 
for the disaster which they have brought upon 
the household by their foolish fondness, until 
they produce their first born, a clown in minia- 
ture, who, with a touch of the familiar hot poker, 
soon revives poor Pantaloon’s sinking spirits, 
and fetches the curtain down upon a scene of 
rejoicing. 

As interpreted by Mr. Corbin, old Pantaloon, 
pining in his lonely room for the glitter of the 
footlights, is “the protagonist of what the Ger- 
mans call a ‘universal human’ drama, the trag- 
edy of superannuation, which sooner or later 
we all enact in our own persons.” Mr. J. Ran- 
ken Towse, of the New York Evening Post, 
sets a rather different estimate on the play: 


“The tale may be regarded, according to the 
taste and fancy of the beholder, either as a mere 
Christmas frolic or as an allegory of human 
life, with a seasoning of satire that is not without 
a dash of bitter in its flavor. The Clown, of 
course, is the griping, vulgar Croesus, to whom 
Columbine, representative of beauty, innocence, 
and filial devotion, is ruthlessly sold by the 
wretched old parent, Pantaloon, who mumbles 
about his affection and the advantages of the 
match. It is the primeval plot at the bottom of 
all domestic melodrama. Incidentally Mr. Bar- 
rie indulges in some light but pointed raillery 
at the expense of buffoons who proclaim them- 
selves as artists, and of the public intelligence 
that can discern so much humor in their antics. 
Doubtless the harlequinade of the last century was 
a foolish thing, but dulce est desipere in loco, 
and seniors used to laugh as heartily as the boys 
and girls when Pantaloon was folded up in a 
barrel and rolled off the stage, or Clown was 
made to dance for once at the point of his own 
hot poker. Should it come back again, as is 
said to be probable, the babies will not be soli- 
tary in their rejoicing.” 


BARRIE’S “ALICE-SIT-BY-THE-FIRE” 


When given in England last September, the 
title rdle of “Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire” was taken 
by Ellen Terry. In this country the part has 
fallen to Ethel Barrymore, whose impersona- 
tion is regarded as charming and intelligent, 
but as hardly satisfying in some phases of the 
character. “She was ingratiating in the vari- 
ety and naturalness of her expressions,” re- 
marks the New York Times, “nearly (but not 
quite) making one forget that she is years too 
young in appearance, movement and tempo 
of action for this youthful but still forty-year- 
old Alice.” 

“Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire” is a satire with the 
true Barriesque flavor. It makes fun of the 
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modern and social problem drama, with its 
artificial and theatrical conventions. Inciden- 
tally, it portrays an amusing conflict between 
the older and younger generations. Says the 
New York Sun: 


“A Colonel in the Indian service has educated 
his children in England and returns with his 
wife to find them grown past recognition. The 
eldest daughter, Amy, has become what we should 
call a matinée girl, and, quite ignorant of ‘the 
real world, has a head filled with ideas of Life 
derived from the problem play of French ex- 
traction, the chief ingredients of which are the 
eternal triangle and its single insistent note, a 
bachelor’s chambers with clandestine suppers and 
a heroine concealed in a closet, comprorhising 
letters and a heroic deed of self-sacrifice. It so 
happens that Amy’s mother, who is only just 
40 and has shone as the belle of the Punjab, is 
on comradely terms of affection with a quite 
innocuous cub, and in full sight of her theatrico- 
romantic daughter she kisses him good night 
on the ear. In an instant Amy knows the worst, 
and, clad in her first evening frock, sets out to 
save her mother’s character and her father’s 
peace of mind by acting in the manner of a real 
theatric heroine. Then follows a series of situa- 
tions in which all the familiar phases of the 
drama of convention are exhibited in a shrewd 
and delectable contrast with simple, unaffected 
reality. The result is a series of lively comedy 
scenes made out of the familiar appurtenances 
of dramatic convention, in which everyone is in 
turn mystified and rendered amiably ludicrous. 
It is Amy, of course, who is most ludicrous of 
all, and not least so when the stroke of self- 
sacrifice which she has planned as a means of 
her mother’s rescue and reformation, as a ‘happy 
ending’ in short, turns out to provide herself 
with the consummation devoutly to be wished 
of marriage to the aforesaid innocuous cub.” 


“Generalization upon anything so will-o’- 
the-wisp like as a Barrie piece,” comments 
The Post, “is not easy, and a too close insist- 
ence upon details might easily become tedious. 
Suffice it to say, in this instance, that the enter- 
tainment afforded is varied and excellent, but 
of inconstant quality. But the light of intellect 
is visible in it all.” Mr. Winter, of the New 
York Tribune, writes of the play rather se- 
verely: 


“As a whole it is formless, spineless, indirect, 
incoherent, exceedingly pretentious, and, though 
piquant in spots, a whirling mass of vacuous 
prattle. Such effects of mirth as it causes are 
produced by the well worn expedient of capsizing 
common sense, in situation and in language. 
Colman began this in the English drama, in the 
eighteenth century, and W. S. Gilbert carried 
it to perfection, in our time, and set the pace 
that many later writers, Mr. Barrie among them, 
have followed. The play is often insipid, never 
strong, has no character, no action, no dramatic 
effect; but it pleases as a bit of chaff. . . . It 
will probably run, but it is exceedingly flimsy 
stuff, and it has been dreadfully overrated in the 
preliminary proclamation.” 




















SARAH BERNHARDT IN TEARS: AN UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAIT 


‘* Whatever the reason,” says 7he Theatre Magazine (New York) of her tour in America this season, “it is cer- 
tain that the eminent French artiste has enjoyed a substantial triumph unprecedented in any of her three previous 
appearances in the United States. And, it must be acknowledged, she has ‘made good’ in a manner nothing short 
of marvelous, considering her accredited age of sixty-one years. She is still ‘the divine Sarah,’ of the voice of gold 
—in technique the foremost exponent of modern academic culture in the drama; in temperament an embodied gen- 
ius of sentiment and passion ; a chameleon-like human creature of fire and air, an essence of woman-spirit in every 
infinite mood, the eternal child, impervious to time, and the perennial priestess of an immortal art.” 
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GILLETTE’S “CLARICE ” 


i In this play, Mr. Gillette “has scored another 
‘triumph both as a writer of plays and as an 
“actor,” says the Boston Herald. “ ‘Clarice’ is 
by far the best thing he has done since ‘Secret 
Service,’” adds the same paper. 

As presented in London and Liverpool last 
year with a different final scene, “Clarice” 
was not successful, as Mr. Gillette reckons 
success. Remodeled and improved, it has been 
played before crowded houses in Boston, and 
seems likely to prove one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of the theatrical year in America. Says 
The Herald: 


“The leading part is taken by a doctor who 
has gone into South Carolina to win back his 
lost health. He takes with him the only child 
of an old friend, an orphan girl, Clarice, whom 
he cares for first as a daughter, then, with an 
overpowering love, one for whom he will make 
any sacrifice, no matter what the cost. Clarice, 
in turn, loves him—worships him, in fact—and 
even when he tries to make her think he no 
longer cares for her she still asks only to be 
near him. 

“Interwoven into the story there is another 
doctor who also loves Clarice, and her aunt and 
uncle, the former plotting to have Clarice married 
to the rival of her guardian. The uncle is an 
amusing character, one of the class who ‘enjoy 
poor health.’ Then, too, there is an ever-present 
colored servant, who exercises complete and un- 
disputed sway over the whole household. Four 
of the five scenes are shown in Dr. Carrington’s 
living room, a most effective stage setting. 

“The current theatrical season has been marked 
by a dearth of strong, or even amusing plays. 
Contrasted with much of the rubbish served up 


TWO OPERATIC NOVELTIES 


Young as the operatic season is as yet in 
Europe, it has already introduced two interest- 
ing novelties—one in Paris, at the Opéra 
Comique, the other at the London Coronet 
Theatre. The French novelty is called 
“Miarka,” and is a romantic composition, “a 
lyrical comedy” in four acts, for which Alex- 
andre Georges, a young composer, has written 
the music and Jean Richepin, the eminent 
author, has provided the libretto, based on a 
novel from his own pen. The English novelty 
is called “Gwenevere” and is variously de- 
scribed as a “lyric play,” Celtic music drama 
and romantic opera. 

Very different in style and origin and in- 
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to the theatre-goer, ‘Clarice’ is a refreshing relief, 
‘a play that is really worth while,’ as one of the 
audience well expressed it.” 


The most dramatic moments of the play rest 
on a situation that contains elements both of 
originality and of improbability. Mr. Gillette 
asks us to believe that a physician of con- 
spicuous professional skill does not know 
whether or not pulmonary consumption has 
come upon him, or whether it has advanced so 
far that the girl whom he is about to marry is 
in danger of infection from him. “The first 
assumption,” thinks the Boston Transcript, 
“might be credible. The second is quite in- 
credible.” The same paper comments further: 





“The skill of Mr. Gillette as playwright and 
actor in ‘Clarice’ is not the skill of invention. 
In that, indeed, from the days of ‘Held by the 
Enemy’ and ‘Secret Service,’ he has never been 
strong. His has rather been the skill of treat- 
ment, and in his newest play it is so fine, supple 
and plausible that the spectator forgets, as he 
looks and listens, the basic improbability upon 
which that treatment rests. No playwright of 
our time knows better than Mr. Gillette how 
by endless verisimilitude in detail to give the 
semblance of life—nay, the truth of life itseli—to 
a series of incidents that depend upon a hypoth- 
esis palpably at variance with that truth. Few 
such playwrights, too, are shrewder judges than . 
he of the lengths to which he can carry this ver- 
isimilitude and of the moment when he must 
yield it to an audience’s habitual notions of stage 
conventions. By every sign ‘Clarice’ gripped the 
spectators—not by the force of the material in 
the play, but by the skill with which he, as play- 
wright and actor—and his company with him— 
handled it.” 


IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


spiration, there appears to be not a little 
that is common to these two new contributions 
to the world’s operatic repertory. 

“Miarka” is really a series of pictures, 
depicting the life of the heroine, a princess 
of a Romany tribe. The music is throughout 
illustrative of, and appropriate to, the situations 
and scenes. It appears that when the novel 
first appeared the composer wrote a group of 
melodies for the “songs of Miarka” in the 
book; these melodies became very popular 
in salons, as well as among the people, and M. 
Georges thereupon conceived the idea of mak- 
ing an opera of the subject and incorporating 
in it his Miarka songs. 























VINCENT THOMAS _ 


A London bank clerk”who has written an opera based on 
the Arthurian legend 


Of the plot and the music, Gabriel Fauré, 
the musician, writes as follows in the Paris 
Figaro: 


“This lyrical comedy may thus be represented 
in a résumé: Miarka is born; Miarka grows up; 
Miarka finds out; Miarka loves not; Miarka 
defends herself; Miarka escapes. 

“Miarka is born on a village square. Who is 
her father? No one knows. Her grandmother, 
la Vougue, a member of the errant Romany race, 
attributes royal origin to her. She gives her the 
sun for godfather and the river for godmother, 
whence a ringing song to the sun and a more 
tranquil hymn to the river. 

“Miarka grows up, and is beautiful. Her 
charm captivates Glende, the innocent, the bird- 
catcher. Miarka learns the mysteries, legends, 
traditions of her race, as well as the songs of 
her tribe. Glende pursues and torments her with 
his amorous attentions, but she does not favor 
his suit. Her grandmother, by her magic, has 
evoked for Miarka the image of the Romany 
king she is to marry. The mayor of the village 
gives her protection and shelter (hoping to ob- 
tain the secret documents of her tribe), but she 
is not grateful. In running away, la Vougue sets 
fire to the house which has given her and 
Miarka hospitality and refuge. 

“So Miarka goes away. On the way la 
Vougue falls exhausted and dying. Miarka en- 
counters mists, clouds and rain—and there are 
songs about mists, clouds and rain; but finally 
she meets a whole gypsy tribe, which proves to 
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be her tribe, and the king of which, according 
to predictions, loves and marries her. 

“Thus ends in cheerfulness and joyous song— 
in spite of the melancholy fate of la Vougue and 
Glende—a tale distinctly uncertain from a dra- 
matic point of view, but written in a style that 
is luxuriously poetic and picturesque and which 
contains more than one characteristic and charm- 
ing episode.” 

In regard to the quality of the music of 
“Miarka,” M. Fauré finds that, appropriate 
as are the melodies to the songs, the work as 
a whole is deficient in variety, in warmth of 
tone, in richness of color. _The composer is 
direct and fluent, but he does not elaborate 
his themes, and while eloquent and interesting, 
he spares himself the trouble of conceiving 
new rhythms, original turns. He is too spon- 
taneous and writes as he feels, so that there 
is little in the score that is unexpected or 
calculated to excite surprise. 

“Gwenevere,” as the title indicates. is based 
on the Arthurian legend. The action, how- 
ever, does not tell the whole story, and some 
previous familiarity with the latter is required 
of the auditor-spectator. Yet the opera 
is very long, as long as any of Wagner’s 
greater works. It is written on Wagnerian 
principles, for it is described as “an attempt 
to bring poetry and music together on the 
stage with a sense throughout of their lyric 
dependence upon one another and their ideal 
equality in art.” 

The libretto is by Ernest Rhys and the 
music by Vincent Thomas, a London bank 
clerk. King Arthur and his knights are first 
shown awaiting, at the Round Table, the return 
of Merlin, who is bringing Gwenevere from 
Caledon. She rides into the hall, bedraggled 
and wet, and in spite of the opposition of 
Mordred and Morgan le Fay, is chosen as 
Arthur’s Queen. Three years elapse. Gwen- 
evere comes into the woods with her attend- 
ants and meets Lancelot. She hangs her 
crown on a tree, and strays off into the wood 
with her lover. Mordred and two knights lie 
in wait, and on their return attack Lancelot, 
who is unarmed. He plucks a bough and 
slays a knight. Merlin shields Gwenevere, 
and in his house she awaits the return of her 
attendant maidens. The third act shows 
Arthur’s return to Camelot, after he has re- 
ceived his death-blow from the treacherous 
Mordred. He is carried out to die, after for- 
giving Lancelot, who returns in the nick of 
time in the guise of a monk. 

Of the music The Westminster Gazette says 
that it is “mildly descriptive,” with traces of 
melody, but that the beginning of the second 
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HERMANN SUDERMANN 


He shares with Hauptmann the honors of intellectual 
leadership in present-day German drama. 


act is both clever and fine. The Pall Mall 
Gazette is more specific. It thinks that pass- 


ages of great merit alternate with music that 
is totally uninspired. To quote: 


“Mr. Vincent Thomas has written some clever 
music for this play. There are some choral 
items which are extremely pretty, and some bal- 
lads of a rather too modern type, which, though 
possessing a certain little charm, cannot be de- 
scribed as anything more than obvious. There 
is one delightful reminiscence of Purcell (though, 
of course, not taken from Purcell) in a song for 
Gwenevere, ‘Out of the Birch Leaves.’ Again, 
one recognizes a sense of folk-song in some of 
Mr. Thomas’s music which is all the happier 
because it is naturally associated with one of the 
most ancient of our folk-legends. The scoring, 
too, is clever; but, take the music as a whole, 
where it is untouched by the influence of Wag- 
ner—now and then one is reminded of that 
musician’s “Tristan’—its texture is too light, its 
tunes too undistinguished to our mind for any 
lasting popularity. It is true that Mr. Thomas 
has a vein of melody which never runs dry; 
sometimes, in fact, one is even a little astonished 
by its continuity. He has, too, a sense of choral 
writing, and will, we imagine, do much better 
things when he has learnt how to distinguish pre- 
cisely between that which is really good in his 
inspiration and that which is possibly a trifle 
cheap.” 


The London Times finds some individuality 
in the melodic ideas of the composer and 
praises particular airs and numbers as having 
expressiveness, quaintness, charm. As a 
whole, the score is declared to be lacking in 
contrast and power. 





TWO NEW PLAYS 


Hermann Sudermann, who shares _ with 
Hauptmann the honors of intellectual leader- 
ship in present-day German drama, has re- 
cently completed two new plays. The first, 
“Stein unter Steinen” (Stone among Stones), 
is being given in Germany at this time. Built 
on an underlying motive not unlike that of 
Ibsen’s “When We Dead Awake,” it aims to 
show that the hearts of the majority of men 
to-day in their relation to their fellows ‘are 
being turned to stone. The second play, “Das 
Blumenboot” (The Flower Boat), published 
in book form but not yet presented on the 
stage, is deemed of special significance as in- 
dicating a reaction from the ultra-artistic and 
sometimes decadent note of several of Suder- 
mann’s plays. 

“Stein unter Steinen” is a popular but not a 
critical success. No contemporary German 
playwright has had as much trouble with the 
press critics as Sudermann. Some years ago 


BY SUDERMANN 


he was moved to make a general attack on 
these professional judges of the drama, point- 
ing out that, while he has generally pleased 
the theatre-going public, he has failed to elicit 
the approval of the critics. Whatever the 
causes of this may be, his new play has not 
proved an exception to the rule. Most of the 
German critics have passed adverse verdicts 
upon it, and some have been quite severe in 
their comments. It has been pronounced stale, 
shallow, conventional and melodramatic—an 
attempt to imitate Hauptmann without the 
latter’s courage and boldness in attacking the 
ideals and sentiments of “bourgeois” society. 
The play deals with the subject (not un- 
familiar in German dramatic literature) of the 
attitude of society toward an ex-convict; of 
the struggles and hardships encountered by a 
social delinquent after his release from prison. 
Instead of the bread of sympathy and help, he 
is offered the stone of suspicion, hostility and 
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persecution. The whole philosophy of the play 
is summed up in some reflections by one of the 
“good” characters. The story is as follows: 

Jacob Bigler, who has served a long term of 
imprisonment at hard labor for the crime of 
manslaughter, is, upon his release, taken by 
an old master stone-cutter into his employ as 
night-watchman. The employer knows Jacob’s 
past, but his workmen do not. Jacob never 
was a criminal at heart; he had killed a scoun- 
drel under the influence of passion aroused by 
outraged love for a girl dishonored by the 
former. 

Jacob has an enemy in his predecessor in the 
place of night-watchman, an old man named 
Eichholtz. An accidental remark reveals to 
the workmen the secret of Jacob’s life, and 
Eichholtz makes full use of the weapon thus 
placed in his hands. 

The workmen scornfully and mercilessly 
turn their backs on the ex-convict, and he 
finds himself once more a social outcast. His 
dejection would be extreme, but at least one 
human being, Lore, the daughter of the old 
Eichholtz (a young woman who had been 
seduced and betrayed by one of the stone- 
cutters, Gettling, and who, with an illegitimate 
child to care for, has known suffering and neg- 
lect and shame), manifests sympathy and kind- 
ness for him, and this introduces a ray of light 
and comfort into his unhappy existence—this, 
and also his art, for he is not merely a laborer, 
but a true artist in stone-cutting, and he works 
early and late at his art. 

Gettling persecutes Jacob even more mali- 
ciously than Lore’s father. He is the knave of 
the drama, his physical attractiveness—for he 
is tall, handsome, strong—making him the 
more dangerous. Marie, the daughter of the 
employer, a cripple, is in love with him, and 
he intends to abuse her confidence and affec- 
tion. Lore discovers this from his boastful, 
impudent hints, and, remembering her own 
infatuation and awakening, she has a violent 
scene with the betrayer. 

Jacob comes in, overhears the conversation, 
and in his righteous wrath strikes Gettling and 
shows himself a brave, chivalrous and true 
man. His two bitter enemies conspire to kill 
him at the works, but the plan miscarries and 
he triumphs over all. 

He wins the love of Lore, who defends him 
before her confused and humbled father and 
who exclaims at the close, “Listen, it is hap- 
piness which sings.” The happiness is to take 
the form of a union of the two who have un- 
derstood each other and faced the pitiless 
world. Lore deplores the selfishness. and 
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LUDWIG FULDA 


A German dramatist who comes to this country in 
February to read from his plays and lecture upon the 
modern drama, 


cruelty of men, whose hearts so easily turn 
to stone. Nature, she says, requires long ages 
to form her rocks, while men’s hearts die 
within them and become stone in a short time. 
They work, they sleep, eat and even make 
merry, but in truth they are dead—for their 
souls have been turned to stone. 

This, according to the critics, is conven- 
tional melodrama, not honest, genuine, human 
drama. Die Gegenwart (Berlin) says that it 
is “American” in its conception, “for Suder- 
mann’s most pronounced characteristic is his 
Americanism,” but that he has utterly failed to 
realize it. The ending is commonplace, and 
there is no social moral in the play, according 
to this critic. Where, he asks, is the stone? 
Jacob is not one, and Lore and the employer 
are certainly good and virtuous. Besides, 
Jacob is not really an ordinary ex-convict; he 
is a victim, not a criminal, and an artist and 
hero in addition. What does the case prove? 

Even more scathing are the comments of 
the Allgemeine Zeitung (Munich), which says 
that Sudermann, with all his independence and 
heterodoxy, has not risen above middle-class, 
Philistine morals and sentiment. 

“Das Blumenboot” is described as a strong 
reading play, like “Sodom’s End” and 
“Home,” a sharp social satire, full of demo- 
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cratic protest, and its success is predicted upon 
the stage. Much of its sarcasm will, it is 
thought, there be found very telling. 

The play is in four acts and an “interlude” ; 
the last term has been criticized on the ground 
that what it covers is an integral part of the 
drama. This deals with a family of “ac- 
knowledged respectability,” Hoyer by name, 
founded by a self-made business man, now in 
his dotage, but possessing a large fortune. The 
leading characters are his two grandchildren, 
cousins, Fred and Thea. Fred is the dissipated 
heir, squandering his substance in riotous 
living and shamelessly (albeit amusingly) 
flaunting his wildness in the face of his family 
and society. The character of Thea shows 
with startling frankness the naked spiritual 
deformities of the modern German “smart” 
woman. -She cares for nothing but pleasure, 
despises all that possesses true dignity, and 
plays with the most sacred things. In a very 
remarkable scene with her married sister, 
Raffaela, she reveals the most unblushing cor- 
ruption, at the very moment when a member 
of the aristocracy is at the door to ask her 
hand. This suitor she rejects, and, having 
been in joke engaged to Fred, becomes so in 
earnest. Under stipulation that each shall re- 
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tain full liberty to do whatever may seem 
pleasing, they marry and spend their wedding 
night in a low artists’ pot-house known to 
Fred. What appears and happens here forms 
the interlude. A burlesque actor named Little 
Moppel, dropping into Thea’s ear the warning 
“not to make herself common,” arouses con- 
science and womanhood. After a struggle 
with her own nature, having defied and mocked 
her husband (who is now on the road to re- 
form), and seen Raffaela’s happiness wrecked 
as a result of her own disgraceful talk to her, 
she comes to herself. Wretchedness of heart 
is seen to bloom on the flowery path of sin— 
in the hands of the impure and the weak, 
“freedom” brings indeed only enslavement— 
and she flees to her husband’s side, unheeding 
the calls of “personality” and satisfied hence- 
forward with the good “old” ways, content to 
be just a woman. 

Fred’s and Thea’s evolution teaches the 
natural superiority of goodness, propriety and 
useful activity to depravity, looseness and 
dissipation. The play is built round these two 
characters, and (read or acted) must stand or 
fall with them. While their story recalls 
“Sodom’s End,” the dénouement, it will be 
seen, is brighter. 





THE VISIT OF LUDWIG FULDA 


Toward the end of February those of us 
who have mastered the German language may 
have the pleasure of hearing one of Germany’s 
most prominent dramatists, Ludwig Fulda, 
reading his plays and lecturing on the modern 
drama at Columbia University. For several 
years Americans and Germans interested in 
promoting cordial relations between this coun- 
try and the Fatherland have directed their at 
tention to the American universities as a splen- 
did medium. The Kaiser favored an “ex- 
change of professors,” and Professor Peabody, 
of Harvard, took the initiative in delivering a 
series of lectures at Berlin University. On 
this side of the Atlantic, under the presidency 
of Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and with Carl Schurz, Andrew D. 
White, and Seth Low as vice-presidents, a 
“Germanistic Society” has been formed for 
the purpose of furthering the study of German 
and making us acquainted with the leaders of 
German thought. 

Dr. Fulda speaks under the auspices of this 


society. He is a playwright who was classed 
among the “moderns” some ten years ago. To- 
day Germany listens to “misbegotten, strange 
new gods of song,” of which he is not one. 
Yet though the extremists may not bow to him, 
his plays are never off the boards. Once, 
under the spell of Sudermann, he went for a 
time into realism, but he repented long ago, 
and has given us the “Talisman” and “Jugend- 
freunde.” He is a satirist of Aristophanic po- 
tentialities. His language is classic. Fedor 
von Zobeltitz, his friend, gives in the New 
Yorker Revue. a charming account of the 
poet’s life. “What first struck me when I 
met him,” says that writer, “was his lack of 
appetite. He looked the true -German poet, 
lean, pale-cheeked and with a curl hanging 
down the middle of his forehead. Later, when 
he became famous, he combed it back.” It 
seems that even at that time, at the age of 
twenty-one, he had received a prize for a one- 
act comedy. His father wanted him to go into 
business, but soon the poet’s incapacity for 
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financial transactions became so evident that 
he was permitted to study philology. But, as 
the Germans say, “the lion had licked blood,” 
and soon we find young Fulda eager for more 
theatrical laurels. And, as his friend admits, 
he had both talent and luck. Then came the 
realistic intermezzo. He published “Paradise 
Lost” and “The Slave.” Both show strong 
dramatic talent and fine touches of feeling, but 
lack this author’s greatest gifts—satire and 
humor. 

And then came the “Talisman.” The poet 
had found himself. The play is written in 
verse and combines charming freshness of feel- 
ing with profound truth. It is built upon the 
legend of the emperor for whom a crafty de- 
ceiver pretends to weave a garment so finely 
spun that coarse-fibered and ignorant people 
are unable to see it at all. The emperor, un- 
willing to confess his shortcomings, and with 
him all his court, heaps praises upon this imag- 
inary apparel. Finally all is discovered, but 
the monarch is consoled by the charming line, 
“Du bist ein Koenig auch in Unterhosen,” 
which we might freely render, “Thou art a 
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king even in pajamas.” The moral and its 
application to the German Emperor are obvi- 
ous, and the Kaiser showed his mortification. 
When in 1893 a competent committee awarded 
the Schiller Prize to the poet, the Emperor re- 
fused his sanction and Fulda had to be satis- 
fied with the applause of the people without the 
superfluity of official recognition. Not quite 
as successful was “The Son of the Caliph,” 
something on the line of the “Talisman.” But 
“Jugendfreunde,” a light comedy, and his won- 
derful translation of “Cyrano de Bergerac” 
were decided hits. Among his other transla- 
tions Zobeltitz mentions especially “The Mis- 
anthrope” and “Tartuffe,” also Beaumarchais’s 
“Figaro’s Marriage.” His latest play, “Mas- 
querade,” will be given in Conried’s German 
Theater, New York, in honor of the author’s 
presence. 

Mr. Fulda was married to a young Viennese 
actress, but it seems that the union was not 
very happy and ended in separation. The 
poet has published several books of verses and 
is famous for his repartee. He is also an ex- 
cellent lecturer. 





D’ANNUNZIO AND MODERN ITALIAN DRAMA 


D’Annunzio’s qualities as poet and play- 
wright may savor of degeneracy, but the fact 
remains, and is duly emphasized in recent 
magazine articles, that he has revolutionized 
the esthetic and dramatic literature of modern 
Italy. “Taking D’Annunzio as a whole,” says 
Annetta Halliday-Antona in the New York 
Critic, “it is undoubtedly true that no Italian 
writer since Dante has done so much for his 
language.” 

“Why do you get down in the dirt so?” 
D’Annunzio was asked one day by an Italian 
critic. “Would you call the primary instincts 
the principal instincts in life, the best heritage 
that has come down to us after all these cen- 
turies?” And D’Annunzio, whose fundamental 
faith is in aristocracy and lineage, answered 
that because of their long descent these pri- 
mary instincts were of the utmost importance. 
His reply is cited by the writer in The Critic 
as an indication of his attitude toward “the 
mightiest problem that life possesses for him 
as yet, the sex emotion, the attitude of man 
towards woman, and of woman towards man.” 

D’Annunzio, says the same writer, is “a 
type of the new Italian, the Italian with whom 


Keats, Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Shelley and 
Burne-Jones are enthusiasms, and who is as 
familiar with German philosophy and English 
estheticisms as with the classics.” He is pas- 
sionately fond of music, and closely allied to 
his love of music is his love of color and of 
smell. For every odor he Has a name. He 
speaks of fruit odors as ethereal, of gum odors 
as fragrant, of musk odors as ambrosial. 
Shells, beetles, birds, man, all speak to the 
color-sense in him; even black has a pleasur- 
able effect upon him. He says of the strength 
of beauty: “What great elemental force,— 
flood, frost, fire——can compare with that love- 
liest, strongest thing in the world, the sweet 
gold of sunlight? The life essence of the 
plant world is chlorophyl or emerald coloring, 
the life essence of the animal organism is ruby 
red; both are types of the beauty of color.” 
To quote further: 

“D’Annunzio has often been called a pagan. 
It is his birthright. Paganism is essentially an 
Italian attribute, and this paganism, stirring be- 
neath all of the religious strata, stimulated the 
whole Renaissance movement. In Italian litera- 


ture this strain has always shown itself in a very 
wide license of speech, hence D’Annunzio’s chap- 
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D’ANNUNZIO AT THE CHASE 


Showing a picturesque phase of Italian life on the Roman Campagna. 


ter of horrors, the pilgrimage to Casalbordino, 
which out-Zolas Zola’s ‘Lourdes.’ All the docile 
apprentice habit of mind which is his, is not al- 
together an unmixed blessing, for as a result the 
Italian author has levied tribute right and left. 
Zola, Bourget, Loti,—every page pricks one into 
remembrance. An ardent student of Petrarch, 
of Cino da Pistoja, of Benuccio Salimbeni, 
Saviozzo da Siena, all the centuries from the 
twelfth onward, contribute to his works. He 
« would have made an admirable member of the 
coterie of Lorenzo de Medici.” 


Miss Helen Zimmern, writing in The Corn- 
hill Magazine (London) on the conditions that 
have made possible the vogue of D’Annunzio’s 
dramas in Italy, points out that problem plays 
find no favor with Italian audiences, whereas 
historical plays, pronounced dull by an English- 
speaking public, appear greatly to please them. 
She continues: 

“This taste originates, perhaps, in the classical 
traditions of the Italians. hey will listen 
for hours, and with the most rapt attention, 
to what a northerner would call empty 
tion, to what a northerner would call empty 


flight of rhetoric; they will applaud to the echo 
interminable speeches of richly coloured words 


and rolling periods, regardless of the fact that 


when reduced to plain speech they contain few 
ideas, and are compounded chiefly of ‘words, idle 
words’; sufficient if they are musically woven 


and tickle the sensitive and innately true ear of 
the Italian. Hence in part the great and over- 
whelming success achieved by Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio. 

So successful a dramatist as D’Annunzio 
was bound to have imitators, and Miss Zim- 
mern thinks that “in pointing them to higher 
dramatic ideals than those of mere amusement 
he certainly has done good work.” Unfor- 
tunately his followers, for the most part, have 
his faults without his genius. There is one 
Italian dramatist, however, whose works, the 
writer predicts, will far outlast D’Annunzio’s 
“magnificently worded but immoral fireworks.” 
His name is E. A. Butti, a man as yet hardly 
known outside of Italy, Other young writers 
who are making their way without evincing 
D’Annunzio’s decadent and morbid character- 
istics are Roberto Bracco, of the school of 
Hauptmann ; Giuseppe Giacosa, a light comedy 
writer; Rovetta, a historical dramatist’; and 
Praga, whose amusing plays are very success- - 
ful. Miss Zimmern says finally: “One thing 
is certain. No other nation has a modern 
drama so full of high classical aspirations, so 
remote, as a whole, in its essence, from the 
trivial humdrum of life, so desirous to take its 
auditors outside the daily routine of existence.” 
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“MASQUERADE”—LUDWIG F ULDA’S LATEST DRAMA 


This play, which is shortly to be produced in 
New York by Conried’s German company, is, 
from a literary point of view, the best dramatic 
production of the past year in Europe. It is a 
scathing satire on the society of the upper 
German officials and the mariage de conve- 
nance which in the upper circles of the gov- 
ernment has developed into an institution the 
unwritten laws of which can rarely be broken 
except at the cost of social and official ostra- 
cism. The drama is brilliantly written in every 
part, contains more action and plot than most 
modern high-class plays, and holds the reader’s 
-attention from beginning to end. 

The central characters are Max Freiherr 
von Wittinghof (brother of Karl, Minister of 
State) and Gerda Hiibner, his natural daugh- 
ter. The relations between von Wittinghof 
and the mother of Gerda are founded on real 
mutual love, and he is determined to marry 
her in spite of the family opposition; but such 
enormous pressure is brought to bear upon him 
that he finds himself powerless to resist. He 
becomes the victim of physical and mental 
prostration and is all but forced to contract a 
‘so-called: “proper” marriage. He then goes to 
America as ambassador, and leads a cheerless 
existence with his wife and sickly child. After 
the death of both of these he returns to Berlin. 
His daughter Gerda consistently refuses to 
have anything to do with him, as she has re- 
fused before all his offers of financial assist- 
ance. Her mother had been left under the 
impression created by the family that he aban- 
doned her of his own free will, and Gerda 
naturally cherishes a‘strong resentment against 
the man who has ruined her mother’s life and 
left her to the humiliation attaching to an 
illegal child. 

Finally he succeeds in gaining admission to 
her, and Gerda is somewhat reconciled when 
she hears the story from his own lips, and 
when he tells her of his intention immediately 
to make her his legal child. She then informs 
him: “I am not what you consider me to be. 
I am not worthy in your eyes. I have a lover.” 
The father is shocked. “This I truly have not 
. suspected!” he exclaims. “Now you know all,” 
Gerda continues. “I have been honest with 
you as you with me, and now we are even. 
Forget me and let everything be as before.” 
And as she bursts into tears, the father 
soothes her: “Poor child! poor child! Calm 
yourself! I am with you; I shall not go. Did 


you really think that I would now don the 
mantle of virtue and abandon you?” Then 
follows this dialogue: 


Gerda: After you have heard what has hap- 
pened to me? 

Father: Nothing better and nothing worse 
than what happened to your mother through 
me. And for this also I am to blame. For I 
am your father and have not protected you. 

Gerda: No, no, no! I should have protected 
myself. 

Father: Well, that would surely have been 
wiser. And it would be pleasanter to me for 
your sake. 

Gerda: Now you see that—— 

Father: I see that circumstances are some- 
what different from what I have imagined. But 
that I am not concerned in this matter any more 
I cannot see. On the contrary. And at any rate 
I should be the last to cast a stone at you; nor 
have I the least desire to do so. 

Gerda: This is—this is indeed a miracle! 
Do miracles still happen? 

Father: Yes, child, that is the way it is in 
this foolish world. The most natural thing al- 
ways. seems to be the most wonderful. But we 
will not philosophize any more about that which 
cannot be changed; we will consider together how 
to proceed further in this matter. Come, sit 
down beside me and you will tell me everything, 
will you not? (Gerda nods assent.) 

Father: You love him very much? 

Gerda (softly): Yes. 

Father: And he you also? 

Gerda: He has avowed it to me a hundred 
times. 

Father: Did he ever speak to you of mar- 
riage? 

Gerda: There never was any talk about that 
between us. 

Father: What is his idea about that, do you 
think? 

Gerda: There are very great obstacles. - 

Father: You think this is all that keeps 
him——? 

Gerda: Yes, I do. I must think so. 

Father: And what is the nature of these 
obstacles? 

Gerda: He is a government official. 

Father: So, so? 

Gerda: And, above all, his parents. 

Father: Who is he? 

Gerda: He is the son of the Privy Councillor 
Schellhorn. 

Father: Schellhorn? Well, I do declare! 

Gerda: Do you know him? 

Father: The father, yes, very well. We were 
classmates at the university. He is a mighty 
career-hunter before the Lord. Too respectable 
for my tastes. That’s why I have gradually 
dropped all connections with him. To his great 
sorrow, my brother is his chief. He will be 
overjoyed. 

Gerda: How do you mean? 

Fathers: Now the matter has assumed a prac- 
tical aspect. Now I am in a position to clear the 
way for two lovers. 
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Gerda: How so? 

Father: When you become Fraiilein von Wit- 
tinghof, then the young man has no choice; then 
he must marry you. 

Gerda: No, it must not be carried to that 
point, under any circumstances! You must ex- 
ercise no restraint over him. Besides there is 
no cause for such a thing. He loves me. He 
must be given perfect freedom to decide what he 
considers proper. 

Von Wittinghof visits the Privy Councillor, 
tells him that he has a daughter who has al- 
ways lived in Berlin, and who is acquainted 
with his son, and invites them to his house for 
the next day. The son knows nothing of the 
significance of the invitation, but his father 
interprets the unexpected visit aright: the 
daughter of von Wittinghof must have fallen 
in love with his son Edmund, the government 
assessor, and he congratulates him on his good 
fortune in being able to make such a brilliant 
match. Then the son tells him of his love-af- 
fair with Gerda, which he represents as more 
serious than the ordinary affairs of that sort, 
for the reason that she is a good, honest girl 
who loves him truly. “You don’t mean to say 
that you have deceived a girl of good family ?” 
exclaims his father in fright, and when Ed- 
mund tells him that she is an illegitimate child, 
“Oh!” he says, “such a creature, such a piece 
of womanhood!” and he laughs away his son’s 
scruples, and bids him write to her, breaking 
off all relations with her. Edmund offers some 
opposition, but finally complies. Gerda comes 
to live with her father, and Edmund’s letter is 
brought to her from her former quarters just 
as Schellhorn and his wife are visiting them. 
Von Wittinghof sends her into her room to 
read the letter, telling her that he will have 
disclosed everything to the Privy Councillor be- 
fore calling her back. In the meantime Ed- 
mund enters. Soon Gerda rushes into their 
presence in a state of extreme excitement: 

Gerda: No more! ’Tis no longer necessary! 


The hide-and-seek game is over! All is over! 

Von Wittinghof: Child, for God’s sake! (Runs 
up to her.) , 

Privy Councillor (perplexed): What is the 
matter with the baroness? 

Edmund (with staring eyes): Gerda! 

Gerda (with a wild burst of laughter): Ha! 
ha! he has arranged it finely; he has arranged it 
in an extremely fine fashion, the young man of 
good family! He must marry rich; papa wants 
it so. And that is why he thrusts me aside like 
a dog. These are his own statements. 

Privy Councillor: The Baroness is sick! She 
is raving. 


Edmund (seizing hivtself by the hair): Where 
am I? 

Gerda: 
kisses ! 


These are his vows! These are his 
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Von Wittinghof: Child, you are beside your- 
self; consider—— 

Gerda (to von Wittinghof): And do you know 
for whom he flings me aside? Do you know who 
is the brilliant party for whom he betrays me 
and sells me? It is your daughter, to whom they 
have just paid their court, according to the ac- 
cepted formula, in order to catch her for their 
dear son! Do you understand? 

Privy Councillor: Am I mad? 
us mad together? 

Edmund: Gerda—— 

Gerda (giving the letter to her father): There 
—read it, read it! And you will laugh as I did. 
Oh, it is grand! He must give me the slip on the 
same day when, rigged out in his best frock coat, 
he comes here as matrimonial candidate! Do you 
understand? He first had to clear the field. 
Papa wanted it so! 

Edmund: Gerda, if I tell you—— 

Privy Councillor: You call her Gerda? What 
does that mean? What does that mean? Will 
you tell me at once, or am I to lose my senses? 

Edmund: It is you who have cooked this dish 
cd me, papa! It is you I have to thank for 

is 

Privy Councillor: What does this mean? What 
does this mean? 

Von Wittinghof (after glancing over the let- 
ter): That is strong! 

Gerda: Sorry for your shrewd scheme, Mr. 
Government Assessor! Sorry that you did not 
find the Baroness whom you were looking for! 
Awfully sorry that your beloved Gerda, in the 
meantime, is not tearing her hair out in despair 
in her room, without so much as a cock crowing 
for her! That’s how you have imagined it, is it 
not so? This is what you wanted, eh? 

Privy Councillor: Your Excellency! I beg of 
you, your Excellency, who is this? What does 
this mean? 

Von Wittinghof: This scene was not meant to 
be in the play. You were in too great a hurry. 

Gerda: Yes, gentlemen! Yes, my noble, worthy, 
highly respectable gentlemen! I am only a poor 
girl, a misled, deceived, lost girl! But shame 
upon you! You should be ashamed to stand here 
in front of me, ashamed down to the marrow of 
your bones! Not for all the glory in the world 
would I stand before you as you now stand be- 
fore me! 

Privy Councillor: Your Excellency! Your Ex- 
cellency! Is not this the Baroness? Is not this 
your daughter? 

Von Wttinghof (drawing Gerda to his breast) : 
Yes, it is my daughter, Privy Councillor. It is 
my dear, poor child. 

Privy Councillor: But all-merciful God, how 
am I to explain—— 

Von Wittinghof: You see that my child needs 
to be spared now. Your son will explain to you 
all the rest. 


On the next day the following scene takes 
place between Gerda and Edmund: 

Edmund: Gerda! 

Gerda: What do you want of me now? 

Edmund: Can you pardon me? 

Gerda: No. . 

Edmund: Gerda, do you know why I am here 
now? Has not my mother spoken to you? 


Arg we all of 
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Gerda: It is for her sake I have accepted your 
visit. You can see from this how great a regard 
I have for her. She could not have asked me for 
anything that would have meant a greater sac- 
rifice. 

Edmund: Iam here to ask you—— 

Gerda: What? (She sees the flowers which 
he holds in his hands.) Ah, so! First the thorns 
and then the roses! (Takes the flowers and 
throws them on a chair.) 

Edmund: I am here to ask you if you want 
to become my wife. I—hm—I ask you herewith 
for your hand. 

Gerda (mockingly): Much obliged! 

Edmund: I ask for your hand with the con- 
-sent of your parents and in altogether official 
fashion. 

Gerda: You have a wonderful capacity for 
adapting yourself to conditions, my friend; I 
must admit that. You are an artist of the first 
water. Three days ago you swore to me that 
you loved me, that I could always depend on your 
love. Yesterday you sent me your parting letter. 
To-day you make an offer of marriage to me. 
Speed works no magic. 

Edmund: Gerda, you have not the least ink- 
~ of what I have passed through since yester- 

ay. 

Gerda: So? Have I overestimated your elas- 
ticity? Did you have to give yourself a thrust 
each time? And is that to be the end of it? 
Or what event is to come to-morrow and the 
day after to-morrow? 

Edmund: I pray you, stop this mocking! I 
have been punished severely enough. You have 
not gone through what I have-been through with 
my father; you can have no idea. I made it hard 
for him before he won me over, I assure you. We 
almost had a fight. I fought for you—— 

Gerda: Like a lion. 

Edmund: Until loss of consciousness. It 
is an absolute puzzle to me how he managed to 
get me after all. He took advantage of my mo- 
mentary confusion; he forced that letter from 
me, got it from me by trickery. 

Gerda: But vou wrote it with your own hand. 

Edmund: And when I was through with it I 
howled like a dog. 

Gerda: It is heart-rending. 

Edmund: When it was sent away I had to 
summon all my resolution to keep from sending 
a bullet through my head. 

Gerda: And then you summoned all your 
resolution again, swallowed your grief, and came 
here to catch the goldfish. 

Edmund: But in what a condition, Gerda! It 
was a kind’ of hypnotic state. Yes, upon my 
honor! But when I came back to my senses, 
when I awoke as if from a nightmare—— 

‘Gerda: Aroused by me! 


Edmund: My suffering, how shall I describe 
it to you? y regrets, my feeling of utter 
annihilation, my _ self-reproach—it was simply 
horrible! And yet I said to myself over and 
over again: It is unthinkable, positively unthink- 
able that one weak hour should destroy and 
sweep away what we have shared with each 
other! An hour against five blissful months! 
Gerda; were we not like angels in the seventh 
heaven? Was'I not your Edmund? Were you 
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not my sweet little mousie? And all this shall be 
as if it were not? Gerda, if you ever loved 
me—— 

Gerda: Yes, I loved you with a love that you 
did not deserve and did not understand. I loved 
you, because I saw in you something which you 
do- not possess, and which you can never again 
have in my eyes. I gave you all I had to give; 
you took it with the promise to guard it as 
something sacred, but with the secret thought 
that it could never be anything else than an 
amusement for a while. You were dishonest 
toward me from the first moment; that your 
letter has proved. From this letter I came to 
recognize you, and I shiver down to the marrow 
of my bones at the thought of having thrown 
myself away in that manner. Five months long 
I have been your mistress; but it is only since 
yesterday that you have dishonored me. (Bursts 
into tears.) 

Edmund: Deary, dear little mousie! Think 
of me what you will; only don’t think that I 
have ceased to love you. Quite the contrary. 
Only now I have come to know clearly what 
you are to me—now that I was about to lose 
you! Gerda, I love you more than ever. Come, 
take out that ill-fated letter, and we will tear it 
into a thousand pieces—and everything will be 
again as it was before; no, a hundred thousand 
times more beautiful. Yes, when you will be my 
dear little bride, and then my adored little 
wife—— A 

Gerda: (has dried her tears, again in a com- 
posed voice): In truth, my friend, this is a solu- 
tion with, which you ought to be satisfied. You 
kill two birds with one stone. You can make 
good your broken pledge and get a large fortune, 
besides. The sweet mousie and the good party 
in one person—my deary, what else do you want? 

Edmund: I want only you. All else is of no 
importance to me. 

Gerda: And if I had not happened to find a 
rich, noble father, what then? 

Edmund: What is the use of thinking about 
it? Fortunately you did find him. 

Gerda: If I had remained the lonely, poor 
girl that I was, what then, I ask you? Would 
you have kept on loving me then? Would you 
have come to me then to recall your letter? 

Edmund: Yes, I would. 

Gerda: Yes? Really? And you would have 
asked me to become your wife? 

Edmund: What I would have done in that 
case, I cannot tell you exactly at this moment. 
But one thing you ought to believe uncondi- 
tionally: I should never have been able to leave 
you! I could not have lived without you. I 
should have returned to you under any circum- 
stances. 

Gerda: Yes, after the marriage with your gold- 
fish was over. There are married men who 
don’t object to a thing of that kind. 

Edmund: No! on my word of honor, I should 
not have married that way. Ten horses could not 
have dragged me to do a thing of that kind. 
I should have belabored my father, day and 
night, until he gave in, and if it came to the 
worst, I should rather have let him go and the 
whole rigmarole of position and career than 
have let you go. 
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Gerda (apparently conquered): I1f that is 
the case, Edmund, then we will tear up the letter. 
Edmund (approaches her): Well, then? 
Gerda (drawing back): But how am I to 
know that you speak the truth this time? 
Edmund: What would I not do to be able 


to prove to you——' 
Gerda: You can prove it to me on the spot. 
Edmund: In what way? 
Gerda: Because I have resolved not to ac- 


cept the generous offer of my father. 

Edmund: What? ‘ 
+ Gerda: I do not want to accept a position in 
life to which I have not been trained. I do not 
want to live on the beneficence of a man who 
has so long denied me. I decline to become legit- 
imized, and I remain the same Gerda Hubner 
whom you knew when you first fell in love with 
me. 

Edmund: Are you in real earnest? 


Gerda: Absolutely. 

Edmund: And your father, what does he say 
to it? 

Gerda: He cannot keep me against my will. 

Edmund: Gerda, are you completely out of 
your mind? 

Gerda: I think not. 

Edmund: You are not going to throw away 


such a colossal, such a fabulous fortune, for a 
caprice, a phantom? 

Gerda: Do I not have you, my future hus- 
band? You will be my fortune. 

Edmund: Gerda, you will not do it! You 
will not commit such a colossal, such a stupen- 
dous, such a crying absurdity! 

Gerda: Are you going to prevent me? 

Edmund: Yes, I certainly will. 

Gerda: By what right?’ 

Edmund: Well, it seems to me that as your 
future husband, I shall also have a word to say 
about it. 

Gerda: Aha! 

Edmund: As you intended, I have the right 
to exert myself to the utmost to keep you from 
such a frivolous step. 

Gerda: Frivolous? 

Edmund: Yes, frivolous! I can find no other 
word for it. Now, when such good luck has 
béfallen both of us, now, when it becomes 
a social possibility for us to unite, and all ob- 
stacles are rernoved—— 

Gerda (pointing to the door): 

Edmund: What does that mean? 

Gerda: Go! I despise you! 

Edmund (in a rage): Gerda—that word— 
you will take back! 

Gerda: Go, I tell you. 

Edmund: I am an officer. 
this even from a woman! 

Gerda: Go, or I will repeat it in the presence 
of my father. 

Edmund: Calm yourself! Consider—— 

. _ Don’t you believe me? (Rings the 
ell. 

Edmund: You are going to carry this mad 
caprice so far—— 

Gerda: (to the servant who answers the 
bell): Tell my father to please come in here. 
(Servant goes.) 

Edmund: Once more, take*that word back be- 


Go! 


I must not take 


fore it is too late! 
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Gerda: It is too late. 
Edmund (as if petrified): 
with resolve): You will yet regret it. 
quickly. Von Wéittinghof enters.) 
Von Wittinghof: What was it? Is he gone? 
Gerda: Forever. I have given him his walk- 


ing papers. 

Von Wittinghof: So? After all? 

Gerda: It is now only that he has completely 
Excuse me; I cannot 


Gerda !—( Then 


(Leaves 


revealed himself to me. 
marry a man whom I no longer respect. 

Von Wittinghof: Do you understand the sig- 
nificance of this? 

Gerda: Oh, yes. I have upset the plan which 
you have made for me with so much devotion. 
In return for all your good will, I have put you 
in a paintul situation. And therefore, I beg you, 
let me bear all the consequences myself. What 
I have said to him in order to put him to the 
test I repeat to you as my honest wish: Re- 
nounce your noble purpose! I treat it as if ac- 
cepted and will always preserve a grateful, loving 
remembrance of you. But permit me to remain 
what I was and let me go my own way. Don’t 
charge yourself with my fate. You have better 
things to do. 

Von Wittinghof: Bravo, my child! Bravo! 
I also have put you to the test, and you have 
stood it brilliantly. You are not hypocritical; 
you do not speculate; you do not play a double 
game. In you I already perceive the new day 
which I wish had dawned upon the entire land. 
You are my genuine daughter; by my poor soul, 
I am proud of you! 

Gerda: But—— 

Von Wittinghof: And do you think that I can 
now let ycu go from me? 

_Gerda: The world in which you live, your so- 
ciety——— 

Von Wittinghof: I care not a rush for society. 
What has it offered me thus far, what can it 
offer in the future to outbalance you? And 
if the ground here should grow too’ hot under 
my feet—God’s house has many habitations. 

Gerda: No matter where you may take me, 
my life is ruined. 

Von Wittinghof: Child, you are young, and 
the possibilties of life are infinite. You need not 
mourn for that man. And if you only wish to, 
you can have someone who belongs to you. I 
think I shall last yet for some time at least. 
Gerda, do you wish to remain with me? 

Gerda (falling on his breast): Yes; for I love 
you! 

(The Privy Councillor enters.) 


Gerda (drawing back from her father in 
fright): I will go. 
Von Wittinghof: No, stay here! We owe 


ourselves this satisfaction. 

Privy Councillor: May I congratulate you?— 
But where is Edmund? 

Von Wittinghof: Iam sorry, but my daughter 
must decline. 

Privy Councillor: What? 

Von Wittinghof: She declines the honorable 
offer of your son with thanks. 

Privy Councillor: Why? 

Von Wittinghof: Because he was not capable 
of inspiring her with the confidence necessary for 
a permanent union. 

Privy Councillor: That donkey! 
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THE MAN OF THE RISING INFLECTION 


The deadly power of an interrogation mark 
was probably never more clearly-shown than 
in the questions which, during a series of 
eventful weeks, Charles Evans Hughes has 
been putting courteously but pitilessly to life 
insurance officials. The object of the ques- 
tions was to secure a basis for legislative re- 
forms; but even before a single recommenda- 
tion for such reforms had been made by the 
committee of investigation or a legislative 
step taken, and before any criminal proceedings 
had been instituted, the questions themselves 
and the facts they elicited from unwilling wit- 
nesses had driven from their financial thrones 
the presidents of the three mammoth insurance 
societies, forced the resignations of numerous 
lesser officials and exerted an influence which 
has been almost unparalleled in the toning up 
of financial institutions and the elevation of 
financial standards throughout the country. 

It is said that a man with a fiddle having but 
one string can, if the string produces just the 
right note, fiddle a-bridge into collapse. Mr. 
Hughes’s rising inflection has had 


sketch by saying that he was born young. It 
would not quite do to say that of Charles E. 
Hughes. He seems to have been born rather 
old. At the age of eight one of his Christmas 
presents was a copy of the Bible printed in 
Greek, and he recalls with a laugh that he 
spent considerable time after breakfast poring 
over the book. When he was ten he was not 
only studying the classic languages but read- 
ing theology as well. When he graduated from 
the public school in New York city he was 
but thirteen years of age, but he had already 
been handling in his essays such subjects as 
“The Limitation of the Human Mind” and 
“The Evils of Light Literature.” He insists 
now that these signs of precocity were not due 
to any priggishness, but to the fact that in his 
childhood he was too delicate to engage in 
rough romps with other children, and the 
scholarly tastes of his father, the Rev. Dr. D. 
C. Hughes—a well-known Baptist clergyman 
and author—gave direction to the boy’s mind. 
In spite of these indications of premature age, 

Mr. Hughes is now, at the age of 





something like that power upon 
some features of the system of 
“high finance.” He had practised 
the use of that rising inflection 
: before he took hold of the insur- 
ance societies. For two years he 
conducted night quizzes at the 
Columbia Law School, which are 
still remembered, so a writer in 
Success Magazine (J. Herbert 
Welch) tells us, for their “brisk 
brilliancy” and thoroughness. And 
when, nearly a year ago, the New 
York Legislature undertook an 
investigation of the gas companies 
in the metropolis, Mr. Hughes, 
then almost unknown to the gen- 
eral public, was chosen to ask 
questions, which he did with the 
same brilliancy and thoroughness. 
His success in eliciting informa- 
tion then led to his appointment 
in the life insurance inquisition 
later on, with results that all the 





forty-three, a man with “a very 
spontaneous and rather boyish 
laugh” and so strong a sense of 
humor that “now and then he 
feels obliged to rein it in.” And, 
moreover, he makes this-unblush- 
ing confession to a New York 
Herald reporter: 


“We are all incorrigible hypo- 
crites, especially are we hypocrites 
about the things we like to read, 
or that we think we like to read 
or ought to like to read. Now 
as a matter of fact, being only a 
mere man, I must confess to a 
number of literary weaknesses that 
are not at all orthodox. I must 
confess that I like a good blood-and- 
thunder, swash-buckling romance 
better than almost anything else you 
can give me printed in black and 
white. I don’t care very much who 
wrote it, and I don’t care very 
much whether it is written by a 
stylist or not, just as long as it has 
a rattling good story between its 
covers, and the hero and the hero- 





world knows about. 
It was Mark Twain, we believe, 
who began an autobiographical 
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ine manage to keep each other in 
the prescribed state of suspense. 
And next to a good thriller of this 
sort I must say I lean pretty strong- 
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AT_THE AGE OF FOURTEEN 


Mr. Hughes at this age had delivered his essay on 
“The Limitation of Human Knowledge,” in the public 
school and had entered Colgate University. . 


ly to the old fashioned detective story. There 
is nothing like a good detective story for a weary 
brain and a tired back, nothing like it in the 
world.” 


When young Charles, at the age of four- 
teen, entered Colgate University, he was slight, 
delicate, and short of stature. Two years later, 
at Brown University, he quickly acquired the 
reputation of being “a chap who managed to 
carry off the plums of scholarship without 
study,” but that was because his previous hard 
work had placed him well ahead of his class. 
When he graduated he received one of the 
Carpenter prizes given to the two students 
who show the best all-round promise. At the 
age of nineteen he was devoting half his time 
to the teaching of Greek and mathematics in 
Delaware Academy, Delhi, N. Y., and the 
other half to the reading of law. A little later 
he attended Columbia Law School, where he 
was pronounced by Prof. George Chase to be 
one of the two ablest students the school had 
ever had up to that time. The other of the two 
was William M. Hornblower. Ir three years 
after graduating from the law school he be- 
came a junior partner in the firm of Chamber- 
lain, Carter & Hornblower. At the age of 
twenty-seven he was arguing cases before the 
Court of Appeals. By the time he was thirty, 
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his printed briefs filled up eight bound volumes 
in his law library. All this meant the hardest 
kind of work. Many a night he went to his 
office after dinner and did not leave his desk 
until after daylight the next day. The result 
was that at the age of twenty-nine he had to 
take a long “rest.” The way he got it was by 
accepting a chair of law in Cornell Univer- 
sity and staying there two years—two of the 
happiest years of his life. In the meantime he 
had already used the rising inflection to such 
purpose that it had elicited from the daughter 
of the head of the law firm, Miss Carter, the 
right kind of an answer, and the home life 
of the two, with their three children, at West 
End Avenue New York, is described as one 
of idyllic beauty. One of his children, Charles, 
is now old enough to accompany his father 
on his yearly trip into the Maine woods, one 
of: the latter’s favorite forms of recreation 
being the whipping of the trout streams and 
lakes of that region. For thirteen years he has 














AT THE AGE OF TWENTY 


Having graduated with high honors at the age of nine- 
teen, from Brown University, young Hughes was now 
devoting half his time to the teaching of Greek and 
mathematics and half to the study of law 
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‘“ What we need is a revival of the sense of honor. We want to hear less of the man who began poor and amassed 
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riches, and more about_the man who lived unsullied, though he dies poor 
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not missed his yearly tour to Switzerland, 
where he climbs mountains with the passionate 
delight of Dr. Parkhurst himself. 

Here is a pen-picture of Mr. Hughes as he 
appears to a reporter who has watched him at 
the life insurance investigations : 


“In appearance Mr. Hughes is not a robust 
man. He is about five feet ten inches in height, 
with a slight but well proportioned figure. His 
brown hair, which was once luxuriant, is becom- 
ing thin on top, and his forehead, which is high 
and rather narrow, indicates intelléctuality in 
a high degree. His blue eyes are wide apart 
and deep set. He has a trick of allowing the 
lids to drop until they half cover the eyeball, 
which gives him an expression of anything but 
alertness. At the same time he devitalizes his 
features in the same manner adopted by a poker 
player who wishes to hide his emotions. His 
mouth is large and his lips are full and behind 
them are large, regular, white teeth, shaded by 
a heavy brown mustache and short, thick brown 
beard, in which a few gray hairs have begun to 
appear. The immobility of his countenance 
changes to an expression of animation the instant 
Mr. Hughes becomes interested in any subject. 
His eyes open wide, a keen light comes into them, 
and if the science of physiognomy tells anything 
Charles E. Hughes is a strong man, who has 
confidence in his own powers and possesses the 
ability to put them to use.” 


A lady reporter who interviewed Mr. 
Hughes at his home recently gives us an at- 
tractive sketch of the man’s personality. He 
can, it seems, not only ask questions but an- 
swer them. One question about his views of 
George Bernard Shaw elicited a merry burst 
of laughter and the following response re- 
garding not only Shaw but Ibsen, Hardy and 
James: 


“We went to see one Shaw play, my wife and 
I. We went to see ‘Candida,’ and we sat through 
the most boresome performance either of us ever 
witnessed. My wife and I made up our minds, 
after we had sat through ‘Candida,’ that we never 
wanted to see another Shaw play, and that we 
never wanted to read any Shaw books, and we 
have not changed our -minds since that episode. 
The Shaw cult is only temporary. As a matter 
of fact he is bound to die, and die mighty soon, 
though to say so is rash and stamps one irre- 
trievably as a philistine. 

“Married men and women discontented with 
themselves and disgusted with each other, of an 
intellectual temperament; young fellows who have 
gone the pace too fast and over-intellectualized 
young women who have specialized in the analysis 
of that which they in fact know nothing about in 
actual experience, all that small minority of the 
half-cultured among our theatregoing population 
who have a grudge against themselves and each 
other because they have not succeeded in getting 
out of love and marriage as much as they think 
they should have got—I suppose that these wrong- 
headed people do find some surcease from sorrow 
in watching Shaw hold up the mirror to them- 
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selves. B 
withstanding all our problem novelists’ evidence 
to the contrary. One would think to read that 


But those people are the exception, not- 


aggregation there in the corner’—he turned 
around in his chair and peered into the dimness 
of a corner of thé library that had not yet been 
explored by the visitor’s eye—“one would think 
to read what those men, and particularly those 
women, have to say about love and marriage and 
the relation of the sexes in general, that it was 
the most absorbing business of the world.” 

“And isn’t it?” was asked. 

“Not at all. Important it is, to be sure. And 
necessary business it undoubtedly is, but. it does 
not occupy men’s and women’s minds in real 
life to anything like the extent it does in novels. 
There, for instance, on that top shelf are some 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s books. Mr. Hardy is 
an admirable artist, but does he not present the 
tragedy of love in proportions -entirely out of 
keeping with the perspective of his characters’ 
lives as a whole? And right there, it seems to 
me, is where Charles Dickens’ chief greatness lies. 
Dickens’ people are never so thoroughly saturated 
with the essence of tragedy but they can switch 
off, at certain prescribed moments, to eat their 
dinner, to curl their hair, to listen to a good 
joke. Really life is not nearly so dismal as Ibsen 
tries to make it, nor is it nearly so complex as 
Henry James has almost persuaded us that it is. 

“I read Ibsen occasionally, and with large 
grains of salt. He is a consummate artist. No 
lawyer could possibly fail to be fascinated with 
his superb method of presenting his evidence, 
so to speak. He unfolds his drama with mathe- 
matical precision, there are no wasted words; 
he makes one see things and see them quickly, 
and in a few minutes after the curtain goes up 
you: are in possession of the heart secrets of 
every man and woman on the stage, you know 
all their past, all the deadly and guilty secrets 
with which their souls are burdened, and yet 
neither they nor Ibsen has told, nor even hinted 
at any of these things. There is something un- 
canny about Ibsen’s power, and the trained judi- 
cial mind cannot help standing uncovered before 
it. And yet, after all, it is hardly worth while. 
Does Ibsen make men any happier or better for 
the reading of him? 

“Henry James!” Mr. Hughes repeated the 
name with a chuckle. “Well, I must confess that 
I like to read Henry James. It’s hard work, 
mighty hard work, but it’s good fun, too. Just 
like chess, it keeps your mind active. One con- 
stantly marvels while reading him not so much 
that he is doing his particular literary trick well, 
but that he can do it at all. And yet, for myself, 
I always read with a lingering suspicion that 
Mr. James is having fun at my expense.” 


Mr. Hughes has liberal views about “the 
rights of woman.” He likes the “new woman” 
better than he thinks he would have liked the 
“old woman,” and he believes in higher edu- 
cation for woman, and in leaving her free and 
untrammeled to practise law, medicine or any- 
thing else she wishes to do to earn a living and 
make a career; but he is also glad to believe 
that very few women really wish to do any of 
these things. 












Alfred Russell Wallace, one of the greatest 
living biologists of the world, is very frank 
about his own defects and deficiencies. He 
lacks physical courage, for one thing. He is 
disinclined to much exertion, either mental or 
physical, for another thing. He has difficulty 
in finding the words he wants to use in verbal 
argument or conversation. He is shy, reti- 
cent, delicate, and lacking in self-confidence. 
All these things and a great many more he 
tells us very simply and very frankly in his 
autobiography, just published.* The secret of 
his success in life, achieved despite these and 
other defects, is, he thinks, his facility for cor- 
rect reasoning. In reasoning upon the phe- 
nomena of nature he has felt able to hold his 
own with Lyell, Huxley, and Darwin, despite 
his inferiority to them in knowledge and in the 
powers of concentration. This power of cor- 
rect reasoning and of 
drawing independent 
conclusions was, he 
thinks, somewhat 
marked even at the 
early age of five, when 
the shape of his head 
showed but a moder- 
ate development of 
the faculties of form 
and individuality, 
while locality, ideal- 
ity, color, and com- 
parison were decided- 
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the chief towns, rivers, and mountains of the 
various countries from, I think, Pinnock’s ‘School 
Geography,’ which gave the minimum of useful 
or interesting information. It was something like 
learning the multiplication table both in the pain- 
fulness of the process and the permanence of the 
results. The incessant grinding in both, week 
after week and year after year, resulted in my 
knowing both the product of any two numbers 
up to twelve, and the chief towns of any English 
county so thoroughly that the result was auto- 
matic, and the name of Staffordshire brought 
into my memory Stafford, Litchfield, Leek, as 
surely and rapidly as eight times seven brought 
fifty-six. The labor and mental effort to one who 
like myself had little verbal memory was very 
painful, and though the result has been a some- 
what useful acquisition during life, I can not think 
but that the same amount of mental exertion 
wisely directed might have produced far greater 
and more generally useful results. When I had 
to learn the chief towns of the provinces of 
Poland, Russia, Asia Minor, and other parts 
of Western Asia, with their almost unpronounce- 
able names, I dreaded 
the approaching hour, 
as I was sure to be 
kept in for inability to 
repeat them, and it was 
sometimes only by sev- 
eral repetitions that I 
could attain even an 
approximate knowledge 
of them. No interest- 
ing facts were -ever 
given in connection 
with these names, no 
accounts of the country 
by travelers were ever 
read, no good maps 
ever given us, nothing 
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This was the year dur- 
ing which Alfred Russell 
Wallace sailed on the voy- 
age to the Amazon from 
which results of such 
great importance toscience 
were achieved. 


ly stronger. 

Wallace’s father 
seems, from his son’s 
account, to have been 
a thriftless gentleman 
of the old school, im- 


but the horrid stream 
of unintelligible place- 
names, to be learned in 
their due order as be- 
longing to a certain 
country. 

“History was very lit- 
tle better, being largely 
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At this time Wallace 
was achieving new fame 
by his work in bionomics, 
or the relation of animal 
life to the world around it 


providently married, 
and the educational advantages of the future 
scientist were relatively limited. He was flogged 
to some extent into a rudimentary knowledge 
of Latin, but he never could learn Greek and 
there was not even a pretense of instilling 
into him that which in this century would be 
recognized as true science in any shape or 
form. Wallace leaves us with rather painful 
impressions of his school experience: 


“Next to Latin grammar the most painful sub- 
ject I learned was geography, which ought to 
have been the most interesting. It consisted al- 
most entirely in learning by heart the names of 


*My LIFE. By Alfred RussellZWallace.¥In two vol- 
umes. Dodd, Meadf& Company. 





a matter of learning by heart names and dates, and 
reading the very baldest account of the doings 
of kings and queens, of wars, rebellions and con- 
quests. Whatever little knowledge of history I 
have ever acquired has been derived more from 
Shakespeare’s plays and from good historical 
novels than from anything I learned at school.” 


Necessity drove Wallace into the profession 
of surveying, at which he did fairly well, but 
he disliked the devious business methods he 
found in vogue. He was then a well-grown 
youth, practically a young man, roving about 
England and Wales in the practice of his pro- 
fession. He would have enjoyed the society 
of the people he met but for his excessive 
shyness. Then, too, his clothes, besides being 
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shabby, were rather too small for him—elo- 
quent evidence of the poverty that pinched 
him all through life until a government pen- 
sion late in his career removed all occasion for 
financial anxiety. 

The event which formed a turning-point in 
the life of Wallace was the formation of an 
acquaintance through which he derived a taste 
for the wonders of insect life, opening up to 
him a new aspect of nature. That led him to 
a journey along the Amazon, which proved 
the foundation of his scientific career. In that 
career, as we have already seen, the chief fac- 
tor of success was his quickness in detecting 
false reasoning, a faculty to which Huxley 
paid tribute. But the two qualities which de- 
termined the use to which he has put his 
powers of reasoning are those which are usu- 
ally termed emotional or moral—namely, in- 
tense appreciation of the beauty, harmony and 
variety in nature and in all natural phenom- 
ena, and an equally strong passion for justice 
as between man and man. To this latter pas- 
sion is to be attributed the fact that in addi- 
tion to being one of the half-dozen most emi- 
nent scientists of Europe, he is to-day a 
Socialist, an anti-vaccinator, and, to a con- 
siderable degree, a philosophical anarchist. 
He is also a warm admirer of Byron, because, 
as he thinks, “Byron fought only for freedom 
and felt scorn and contempt for the majority 
of English landlords, who subordinated all 
ideas of justice or humanity to the keeping up 
of their rents.” 

Continuing his own portrait, Wallace tells 
us that he lacks an ear for music, though he is 
deeply affected by grand, pathetic, or religious 
music. He says further: 


“Another and more serious defect is in verbal 
memory, which, combined with the inability to 
reproduce vocal sounds, has rendered the acquire- 
ment of all foreign languages very difficult and 
distasteful. This, with my very imperfect school 
training, added to my shyness and want of con- 
fidence, must have caused me to appear a very 
dull, ignorant, and uneducated person to numbers 
of chance acquaintances. This deficiency has 
also put me at a great disadvantage as a public 
speaker. I can rarely find the right word or 
expression to enforce or illustrate my argument, 
and constantly feel the same difficulty in private 
conversation. In writing it is not so injurious, 
for when I have time for deliberate thought I 
can generally express myself with tolerable clear- 
ness and accuracy. I think, too, that the absence 
of the flow of words which so many writers pos- 
sess has caused me to avoid that extreme diffuse- 
ness and verbosity which is so great a fault in 
many scientific and philosophical works. 

“Another important defect is in the power of 
rapidly seeing analogies or hidden resemblances 
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and incongruities, a deficiency which, in com- 
bination with that of language, has produced the 
total absence of wit or humor, paradox or 
brilliancy, in my writings, although no one can 
enjoy and admire these qualities more than I do. 
The rhythm and pathos, as well as the inimita- 
dle puns of Hood, were the delight of my youth, 
as are the more recondite and fantastic humour 
of Mark Twain and Lewis Carroll in my old 
age. The faculty which gives to its possessor 
wit or humour is also essential to the high mathe- 
matician, who is almost always witty or poetical 
as well; and I was therefore debarred from any 
hope of success in this direction; while my very 
limited power of drawing or perception of the 
intricacies of form were equally antagonistic to 
much progress as an artist or a geometrician. 

“Other deficiencies of great influence in my 
life have been my want of assertiveness and of 
physical courage, which, combined with delicacy 
of the nervous system and of bodily constitution, 
and a general disinclination to much exertion, 
physical or mental, have caused that shyness, 
reticence, and love of solitude which, though 
often misunderstood and leading to unpleasant 
results, have, perhaps, on the whcle, been bene- 
ficial to me. ‘They have helpcd to give me those 
long periods, both at home anJ «»road, when, 
alone and surrounded only by wild nature and 
uncultured man, I could ponder at leisure on the 
various matters that interested me.” 


Wallace is one of the three great English 
scientists—Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir William 
Crookes being the other two—to whom spirit- 
ualists point as giving scientific indorsement 
to the claims made regarding the reality of 
psychic or spiritistic phenomena. In his 
autobiography, Dr. Wallace devotes consider- 
able space to his experiences with “ghosts.” 
He was one of the scientists who attended that 
series of séances presided over by Miss Kate 
Cook, sister of a medium through whom Sir 
William Crookes obtained such striking re- 
sults. 

More interesting, however, than Miss 
Cook’s séances were those with Mr. Haxby, 
a young man employed in the post-office and 
pronounced by Dr. Wallace a remarkable me- 
dium for materializations: 


“He was a small man, and sat in a small draw- 
ing room on the first floor, separated by cur- 
tains from a larger one, where the visitors sat 
in a subdued light. After a few minutes, from 
between the curtains would come a tall and 
stately East Indian figure in white robes, a rich 
waist band, sandals, and large turban, snowy 
white, and disposed with perfect elegance. Some- 
times this figure would walk round the room, 
outside the circle, would lift up a large and very 
heavy musical box, which he would wind up and 
swing round his head with one hand. He would 
often come to each of us in succession, bow, and 
allow us to feel his hands and examine his robes. 
We asked him to stand against the door post and 
marked his height, and on one occasion Mr, 














Hensleigh Wedgwood brought with 
him a shoemaker’s measuring rule, 
and at our request Abdullah, as he 
gave his name, took off his sandals, 
placed his foot on a chair and al- 
lowed it to be accurately measured 
with the sliding rule. After the 
séance, Mr. Haxby removed his 
boot and had his foot measured by 
the same rule, when that of the fig- 
ure was found to be one full inch 
and a quarter the longer, while in 
height it was about half a foot tall- 
er. A minute or two after Abdul- 
lah had retired into the small room, 
Haxby was found in a trance in his 
chair, while no trace of the white- 
robed stranger was to be seen. The 
door and window of the back room 
were securely fastened and often 
secured with gummed pare- which 
was found intact.” 


On another occasion Dr. Wal- 
lace was present in a private 
house when a very similar figure 
appeared with a medium known 
as Eglinton before a large party 
of spiritualists and inquirers: 


“In this case the conditions were 
even more stringent and the result 
absolutely conclusive. A corner of 
the room had a curtain hung across 
it, enclosing a space just large 
enough to hold a chair for the me- 
dium. I and others examined this 
corner and found the walls solid 
and the carpet nailed down. The 
medium on arrival came at once 
into the room, and after a short 
period of introductions seated him- 
self in the corner. There was a 
lighted gas-chandelier in the room, 
which was turned down so as just 
to permit us to see each other. The 
figure, beautifully robed, passed 
round the room, allowed himself to 
be touched, his robes, hands and 
feet examined closely by all present 
—I think sixteen or eighteen persons. Every one 
was delighted, but to make the séance a test one, 
several of the medium’s friends begged him to al- 
low himself to be searched so that the result might 
be published. After some difficulty he was per- 
suaded, and four persons were appointed to make 
the examination. Immediately two of these led 
him into a bedroom, while I and a friend who had 
come with me closely examined the chair, floor, 
and walls, and were able to declare that nothing 
so large as a glove had been left. We then joined 
the other two in the bedroom, and as Eglinton 
took off his clothes each article was passed through 
our hands, down to underclothing and socks, so 
that we could positively declare that not a single 
article besides his own clothes was found upon 
him.” 


Yet one more case of what he calls “materi- 
alization” is given by Dr. Wallace. It was 
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even more remarkable in some respects than 
those already recorded. It seems that a Mr. 


Monk, a clergyman of some evangelical de- 


nomination, was a remarkable medium, and in 
order to be able to examine the phenomena 
carefully and to preserve the medium from the 
injury often caused by repeated miscellaneous 
séances, four gentlemen secured his exclusive 
services for a year. In view of his eminence 
as a biologist and on account of the weight 
his evidence would carry with a skeptical pub- 
lic, Dr. Wallace was invited to attend a séance 
and note the phenomena. He tells us this of 
what he saw: 

“It was a bright summer afternoon, and every- 
thing happened in the full light of day. After a 
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little conversation, Monk, who was dressed in 
the usual clerical black, appeared to go into a 
trance; then stood up a few feet in front of us, 
and after a little while pointed to his side, say- 
ing, ‘Look.’ We saw there a faint white patch 
on his coat on the left side. This grew brighter, 
then seemed to flicker, and extended both up- 
wards and downwards, till very gradually it 
formed a cloudy pillar extending from his shoul- 
der to his feet and close to his body. Then he 
shifted himself a little sideways, the cloudy figure 
standing still, but appearing joined to him by a 
cloudy band at the height at which it had first 
begun to form. Then, after a few minutes more, 
Monk again said ‘Look,’ and passed his hand 
through the connecting band, severing it. He 
and the figure then moved away from each other 
till they were about five or six feet apart. The 
figure had now assumed the appearance of a 
thickly draped female form, with arms and hands 
just visible. Monk looked towards it and again 
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said to us ‘Look, and then clapped his hands. 
On which the figure put out her hands, clapped 
them as he had done, and we all distinctly heard 
her clap following his, but fainter. The figure 
then moved slowly back to him, grew fainter 
and shorter, and was apparently absorbed into 
his body as it had grown out of it.” 


Such a narration as this, Dr. Wallace ad- 
mits, must seem to those who know nothing of 
the phenomena that gradually led up to it 
mere midsummer madness. “But to those who 
have for years obtained positive knowledge 
of a great variety of facts equally strange, this 
is only the culminating point of a long series 
of phenomena, all antecedently incredible to 
the people who talk so confidently of the laws 
of nature.” 





“THE MOST POPULAR MAN IN IRELAND” 


When a city like Dublin suspends business 
and 50,000 of its inhabitants, headed by their 
Lord Mayor, march in procession to accom- 
pany a man to his train—a man who holds no 
public position and is not a politician—it is 
time we knew something about the man and 
what he is doing. The man in this case was 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, president of the Gaelic 
League. When he went to the-train in Dublin 
with nearly all Dublin for an escort it was the 
beginning of his recent journey to America. 
We have in times past seen many Irish agi- 
tators coming to America with words of elo- 
quent vituperation on their lips and passion- 
ate hatred in their hearts, to raise funds for 
revolutionary purposes. This man, Douglas 
Hyde, has had a different purpose and has 
manifested a different spirit. He has come, 
indeed, to tell of another Irish revolution, but 
this time it is an intellectual rather than a 
political revolution. In his own words, “this 
revolution aims at the intellectual independ- 
ence of Ireland. If the last few years it has 
accomplished a victory beyond our utmost 
dreams. Slowly, but surely, we are reaching 
our goal. Ireland no longer imitates Eng- 
land. We have become a self-reliant nation. 
In a short time we will have our own books, 
our own songs, our own music, our own 
drama, our own everything.” That sounds 
as if the “revolution” were limited to mat- 
ters literary and artistic. But it is not. In 
consequence of the work of the Gaelic League 
to recreate “an Ireland that shall be Irish all 


out,” the output of the Irish mills is said to 
have nearly doubled in the last three years. 
Why and how appears from the following in- 
cident narrated in the New York Freeman’s 
Journal of an Irish-American recently visiting 
in Dublin: 


“A warm patriot and an enthusiastic Gaelic 
League man, he took care to be Irish-made in 
clothes. His exterior was O. K., but in a Dublin 
club room he offered a friend a cigar and then a 
match. The friend scorned the light. 

“That’s an English match and not for me,” he 
said, and he used one of his own of Irish make. 

“That match,” he said, pointing to the burned 
wood, “was made here. The man who makes 
them had a little place in an alley, but since the 
Gaelic League awakened the nation his place has 
grown until he now employs 800 people and makes 
the finest matches in the world.” 


A literary movement that can double a coun- 
try’s manufacturing output in three years is 
something even the most incorrigible materi- 
alist may take an interest in without apologiz- 
ing to himself. 

Twelve years ago this “Gaelic movement” 
or “Irish movement” began, and Dr. Hyde has 
been its foremost apostle. He was then thirty- 
three years of age, having been born in North 
Connacht, the son of a Protestant clergyman. 
He had had a brilliant career in Trinity Col- 
lege, winning half a dozen gold medals and 
various degrees, and had settled down to the 
study of the Gaelic language and literature. 
He became an enthusiast. “Up to the seven- 
teenth century,” he says, “the Gaelic language 





















was as cultivated as any in the world. It is 
capable of revival and fitted for all purposes.” 
He published selections of Gaelic folk-tales and 
poetry, wrote original poetry in the same lan- 
guage and composed Irish dramas. His Irish 
compatriots are enthusiastic in praise of his 
literary work in these lines, Mr. W. B. Yeats 
speaking of it as “the coming of a new power 
into literature,” and expressing the belief that 
if Dr. Hyde would write more and engage less 
arduously in the work of propaganda “he 
might become to modern Irish what Mistral 
was to modern Provengal.” His magnum opus, 
however, is his “Literary History of Ireland,” 
a volume of 650 pages, by which he is best 
known to America. But he was not satisfied 
with historical and creative work. He began 
the work of propaganda and organization to 
save his dear Gaelic language from becoming 
or remaining one of the dead languages. Even 
as a lad in North Connacht he had been drawn 
to the firesides of the Irish peasantry, listen- 
ing to their folk-tales, and earning the nick- 
name of an Kreeveen Eeven (an Craoibhin 
Aoibhinn—the delightful little branch), which 
he afterward adopted as a literary pen-name. 
‘When, twelve years ago, he started his work 
of propaganda he again went among the peo- 
ple, played cards, smoked by the turf-fires, 
talk 2d Gaelic and appealed to the O’s and Macs 
in a way that rekindled their patriotic fervor 
as nothing in two hundred years had been able 
to rekindle it. He traveled from village to vil- 
lage, winning allies everywhere. What he 
said to them may be inferred from what he 
said to the world in general in one of his 
books. Speaking of the scholars in the so- 
called “national schools” of Ireland, he said (in 


1899) : 


“They never sing an Irish song or repeat an 
Irish poem—the schoolmaster does not; they 
forget all about their own country that their 
parents told them—the schoolmaster is not al- 
lowed to teach Irish history; they translate their 
names into English—probably the .schoolmaster 
has done the same; and what is the use of having 
an Irish name now that they are not allowed to 
speak Irish? Worst of all they are becoming 
ashamed of the patron saints of their own peopie, 
the names even of Patrick and Brigit. This is 
the direct result of the system pursued by the 
National Board, which refuses to teach the chil- 
dren anything about Patrick and Brigit, but 
which is never tired of putting second-hand 
English models before them. Archbishop Whately, 
that able and unconventional Englishman, who 
had so much to do with molding the system, 
despite his undoybted sense of humor, saw noth- 
ing humorous in making the children (in the 
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‘Irish National’ schools) learn to repeat such 
verses as: 


“‘T thank the goodness and the grace 
Which on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in these Christian days 
A happy English child.’ ” 


Now Gaelic is taught in the schools of Ire- 
land wherever school managers, parents and 
children are unanimous in desiring it, and it 
is claimed that 800,000 persons “are speaking 
the Gaelic language exclusively or in part.” 
Special schools have been established for 
teaching it, and “Irish classes have been 
formed in nearly every town and parish 
throughout the country.” This era, Mr; Yeats 
says, will be known in Ireland as the era of 
Douglas Hyde. Another writer, in an anony- 
mous pamphlet distributed in connection with 
Dr. Hyde’s trip to this country, says: 


“He has literally thrilled the country. His 
movement has become more than a mere lan- 
guage movement. He aims at a rebirth of the 
imaginative and esthetic life of Ireland, the 
moulding anew of Irish national ideals, and the 
stamping out of the cheap vulgar books and 
vulgarer songs that were coming to Ireland from 
England. There is a new intellectual life in 
Ireland and the fame of Douglas Hyde’s great 
work has gone abroad and has attracted the 
attention of scholars and has stirred the hearts 
of Irishmen in many distant lands. His devotion 
to his ideals has been an inspiring spectacle in 
an age that seems to worship only money and 
material success.” 


One of the comments elicited by his recent 
lecturing tour in the United States is the fol- 
lowing from a rather pro-English journal, the 
New York Times. It says editorially: 


“In Ireland it is not a question of using a lan- 
guage for purposes of separation, but putting a 
stop to the disappearance of a language for the 
good of education. Irish can never oust English, 
nor is there any sane Irishman who would wish 
it. But the knowledge of Irish as a second tongue 
helps education and encourages that local pa- 
triotism the absence of which has done so much 
to deliver Ireland over to the encroachments of 
the British on her freedom, her industries, her 
commerce, and her self-respect. Even to-day 
Ireland suffers from the effects of religious quar- 
rels, in so far, at least, as to offer examples of 
discrimination against Catholics. A shifting of 
the ground from the wretched religious differ- 
ences to a field cn which Protestant and Catholic 
can meet without bitterness, brought together 
by the bond of admiration for an ancient litera- 
ture and a tongue that still produces works of 
high literary merit, is a godsend for which every 
one should be thankful. To Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
more than to any other living Irishman, con- 
gratulations are due for his efforts to provide a 
cause which may unite Irishmen of every rank 
and every denomination.” 
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When, a few days ago, John Burns, clad in 
his dark-blue reefer serge suit, a black derby 
hat, his hands ungloved, stood before King 
Edward VII in Buckingham Palace to be 
sworn in as member of the new British Cab- 
inet, the event, according to one British paper, 
marked a “revolution in British politics.” It 
was, to quote another British paper, “the most 
remarkable testimony to the growth of the defi- 
nite labor power in politics that has ever yet 
occurred in Great Britain.” When Burns 
kissed the royal hand the King told him very 
cordially that he hoped his objection to wear- 
ing court costume would not prevent his at- 
tending court entertainments. That evening 
the new Prime Minister gave a dinner, and 
Burns, who never possessed, and never ex- 
pects to possess, a dress suit, sat down to the 
table in the same serge reefer suit, and prob- 
ably rode to the building on his bicycle. Here 
is the way The Labour Leader, a London So- 
cialist paper, comments on the occasion: 


“John Burns, the ‘man of the red flag,’ the 
‘working engineer,’ is now the Right Honourable 
John Burns, P.C., M.P., President of the Local 
Government Board. He has a salary of £2,000 
a year, and after five years’ service is entitled 
to an old age pension of £1,200 a year. That 
should almost take honest John’s breath away. 
‘Our own Jack Burns,’ as he was enthusiastically 
called in the old Trafalgar Square days, when 
he led the ragged and hungry unemployed to 
and fro, will now be the constant associate of 
rich and titled people, dining at tables which 
would have made his heart quake twenty years 
ago.” 


John Burns is but forty-seven years of age, 
and a man of astonishing physical strength; 
but his hair is white and has been ever since 
the famous dock strike, the leadership of which 
made him known all over the world. He was 
born within a stone’s throw of the district 
(Battersea) he represents in Parliament. His 
father had been a Scotch agricultural laborer 
with a turn for machinery, who removed to 
London and finally secured a position in a 
machine shop. Young John’s schooling ceased 
when he was ten, when he secured employment 
in a candle factory, rising at the age of eleven 
to the post of rivet boy in an engine house. 
Then he was apprenticed to a mechanical en- 
gineer, for whom he worked until he was 
twenty-one. There is a kind of ponderosity 
in the account of him provided in Men and 
Women of the Time, indicating that he was 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN BURNS 






a type never before handled in the pages of 
that select British publication : 


“Throughout his earlier years'he had read 
omnivorously, and imbibed Socialistic theories 
from a fellow-workman, a Frenchman, who had 
fled from Paris after the Commune. On coming 
of age he worked for a year as foreman engineer 
on the Niger, and on his return from West 
Africa spent his savings in a six months’ tour 
of Europe. As a boy he kad got into trouble 
with his employers for delivering an open-air 
address, but he did not come into public notice 
as a speaker until at an Industrial Remuneration 
Conference in London he delivered certain 
speeches on Socialism which attracted attention. 
Since that time he has constantly addressed work- 
man audiences. Becoming prominent in his own 
union—the Amalgamated Engineers—he stood 
as a Socialist candidate for the western division 
of Nottingham at the General Election of 1885, 
but obtained only 598 votes. In 1886 he took 
a leading part in the unemployed agitation, and 
was one of the heads of the crowd which broke 
from its leaders and caused a riot in the West 
End on Feb. 8, 1887. Subsequently he contested 
the right of public meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
and underwent a short term of imprisonment 
(six weeks) for resisting the police. ; ; 

“He adressed dockers’ meetings in the East 
End every day for weeks, walking from Battersea 
every morning and returning on foot at night. 
His main contention was that the docker deserved 
six-pence (a ‘tanner’) more a day than he had 
hitherto been paid, but he was also indefatigable 
as an organiser and strike manager. When the 
dock laborers finally won a great victory in 
their long struggle for higher wages Burns’s 
reputation as the first of labor organisers was 
—_, He was regarded as an authority on 
abor. 


Everything interests him in the outer show 
of our existence, says the London Speaker— 
soldiers, books, pictures, fine buildings, the 
drama, travel, the problems of practical sci- 
ence and workmanship. He has never broken 
a resolution formed in early life not to smoke 
and never to imbibe an intoxicant. As an 
orator he is deemed singularly florid for so 
direct, and in a sense so rude, a type. He runs 
to metaphors, vivid denunciations of existing 
institutions and rare expletives. But he does 
not swear on the platform as some English 
labor leaders do. In diet he is highly abste- 
mious. Plain roast beef and potatoes make up 
his dinner. If he adds a dessert, it is seldom 
anything but fruit. He is said to have tried 
vegetarianism and to have pronounced it a 
failure in his own case. He is Scotch from 


birth, breeding, temperament. 
“What would you do with me if you had 
me in your power?” Cecil Rhodes once asked 




















him. Burns’s reply was, “Put you with your 
back against a wall and fill you full of lead.” 
His opposition to Great Britain’s part in the 
Boer War was intense, and intensely was it 
resented. Writing in the Boston Transcript, 
Kellogg Durland says: 

“When a mob of ten thousand men and women 
visited his home on Lavender Hill, and stoned 
his door and broke his windows because of his 
opposition to the Boer War, he held his own 
for days, armed only with a cricket bat. And he 
had the satisfaction some weeks later of seeing 
those same constituents of his turn from their 
angry mood to unstinted loyalty to him, and as 
if to compensate for the insults heaped upon 
him when anger swayed them, Burns, their leader, 
was carried in triumph on the shoulders of the 
crowd through the streets of London, amid scenes 
of unparalleled enthusiasm. The life of John 
Burns has been full of incidents like this. The 
roar of the mob has never swayed him one inch 
and never will. Burns sees clearly, thinks 
strongly and directly and he has never learned 
how to hedge.” 

In the lobby of the House of Commons one 
night, on the eve of an important vote in 
which Burns was deeply interested, he said: 
“Remember this, Durland. Remember Socra- 
tes and the hemlock, Bruno and Savonarola at 
the stake; that was success. Christ, crucified— 
that was triumph. And unless you are pre- 
pared to follow them, keep out of public life.” 

A few weeks ago Durland found Burns 
“prowling about the East Side of New York.” 
Durland saluted him in surprise, and was told 
that he had been for eight weeks traveling in- 
cognito in America without having been rec- 
ognized by a soul. He was investigating labor 
conditions, and he did not want public recog- 
nition. When asked where he had been and 
what he had seen, he said: “I traveled sixteen 
hundred miles out of my way to meet again 
the only saint America has produced — Jane 
Addams.” But Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago, was not all he had seen even in Chi- 
cago. He is deeply interested in the principle 
of municipal ownership and Chicago’s attempts 
to apply the principle on a larger scale was 
one object of his investigations here. When 
Durland began to speak to him about East 
Side tenements in New York Burns said: 


“Why, I have even been into your tenements 
here. I march upstairs, and when a good woman 
opens the door to find out who the prowler may 
be, I politely take off my hat and I say, ‘Madam, 
do you live here?” And while she is making some 
answer I step into her little home, and before 
you can say Jack Robinson I have engaged her 
in pleasant conversation.” 


That is the way in which this present mem- 
ber of the British Cabinet spent most of his 
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ONCE “THE MAN OF THE RED FLAG’’—NOW 
A BRITISH CABINET OFFICIAL 
“Remember Socrates and the hemlock, Bruno and 
Savanarola at the stake; that was success. Christ, 
crucified—that was triumph. Unless you are prepared 
to follow them, keep out of public life.” 


time here. He is going to write a book about 
his trip, and his conclusions about us are fore- 
shadowed in his conversation with Mr. Durland: 


“One thing Mr. Burns deplores—the lack of 
decision on the part of the young men in this 
country toward any of the important issues of 
the day. It is rare to find a young man who 
has really made up his mind on which side of the 
fence he is. The people who should be bearing 
the heat and burden of the day are inclined to 
shirk the responsibilities of public office and to 
stand apart as mere observers, or to follow an- 
other alternative, which is yet more deplorable— 
to give themselves so absolutely to mere money- 
making that all of their civic responsibilities are 
crowded from their thoughts and their days are 
so full with the routine of business or pleasure 
that there is no time left for the civic duties. 

“Three years ago, when I talked with Mr. 
Burns in London, he was far less hopeful and 
optimistic of America than he is today. It is a 
matter, therefore, of some significance that after 
his brief yet intense sojourn among us, he has 
received impressions which have so largely tended 
to make rosy his view of us and our life. For 
the attitude which he now holds toward America 
is one of distinct optimism.” 
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The sensation of the day in poetical circles con- 
tinues to be the revelation concerning the identity 
of “Fiona Macleod,” mentioned in our columns 
last month. There are some who refuse to accept 
the revelation as trustworthy, insisting that no 
man could have written the poems that have been 
published under the pen-name of Fiona Macleod, 
and that William Sharp never displayed the tal- 
ents requisite for such a high order of work. 
This, obviously, is a begging of the question. Up 
to the present no facts have come to light to throw 
discredit on the circumstantial statement made 
by Mr. Sharp’s widow. His literary skill, not only 
in criticism and in essay, but in poetry as well, 
has been known and conceded for years, some of 
the verses under his own name having marked 
lyrical quality, though not ranking as high as the 
best of that printed under the nom de plume. 
If “Fiona Macleod” did not die a few weeks ago 
when William Sharp died, it should be a very 
simple thing for her to prove the falsity of the 
statement made by Mrs. Sharp. All “she” has to 
do is to keep on writing poetry. One poem with 
“her” name affixed has appeared in the London 
Academy since Mr. Sharp’s death, but of course 
a number of posthumous poems are to be ex- 
pected. It is as follows: 


‘ TIME 
By Fiona MACLEOD 


I saw a happy spirit 

That wandered among flowers: 
Her crown was a rainbow, 

Her gown was wove of hours. 


She turned with sudden laughter, 
I was, but am not now! 

And as I followed after 
Time smote me on the brow. 


Probably “Fiona Macleod” never wrote any- 
thing more striking, certainly nothing more strik- 
ing viewed as the product of a man’s mind, than 
the following: 


THE PRAYER. OF WOMEN ° 
By Fiona MAcLEopD 


O spirit that broods upon the hills 

And moves upon the face of the deep, 

And is heard in the wind, 

Save us from the desire of men’s eyes, 
And the cruel lust of them. 

Save us from the springing of the cruel seed 
In that narrow house which is as the grave 
For darkness and loneliness 








That women carry with them with shame, and 
weariness, and long pain, 

Only for the laughter of man’s heart, 

And for the joy that triumphs therein, 

And the sport that is in his heart, 

Wherewith he mocketh us, 

Wherewith he playeth with us, 

Wherewith he trampleth upon us 

Us, who conceive and bear him; 

Us, who bring him forth; 

Who feed him in the womb, and at the breast, 
and at the knee: 

Whom he calleth mother and wife, 

And mother again of his children and his chil- 
dren’s children. 

Ah, hour of the hours, 

When he looks at our hair and sees it is grey; 

And at our eyes and sees they are dim; 

And at our lips straightened out with long pain; 

—_- our breasts, fallen and seared as a barren 

lil; 

And at our hands, worn with toil! 

Ah, hour of the hours, 

When, seeing, he seeth all the bitter ruin and 
wreck of us— : 

All save the violated womb that curses him— 

All save the heart that forbeareth . . . for 


pity 
All save the living brain that condemneth him— 


All save the spirit that shall not mate with him— 

All save the soul he shall never see 

Till he be one with it, and equal; 

He who hath the bridle, but guideth not; 

He who hath the whip, yet is driven; 

He who as a shepherd calleth upon us, 

But a on a lost sheep, crying among the 

ills 

O Spirit, and the Nine Angels who watch us, 

And Thou, white Christ, and Mary Mother of 
Sorrow, 

Heal us of the wrong of man: 

We whose breasts are weary of milk, 

Cry, cry to Thee, O Compassionate! 


John Vance Cheney, who has long been one of 
the more frequent contributors to our periodicals 
and who won a prize contributed a few years 
ago by Collis P. Huntington for the best answer, 
in verse, to Edwin Markham’s “The Man With 
the Hoe,” has collected his poems and published 
them in a volume (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany) bearing the simple title “Poems.” Nothing 
more noteworthy has been done by him, perhaps, 
than that fatalistic reply to Markham, the philos- 
ophy of which is that the peasant toiler is fulfill- 
ing his destiny; let him alone: 


Need was, need is, and need will ever be 
For him and such as he. 


Cast for the gap, with gnarled arm and limt 
The Mother moulded him. 














The poem is rather too well known to be quoted 
here at full length. Instead, we reprint several 
other of his poems, rot more noteworthy but more 
representative of the general character of Mr. 
Cheney’s muse, which treats of external Nature 
for the most part and possesses an optimistic 
philosophy that may be roughly defined as nat- 
ural religion. Here is the initial poem of the 
volume: 


MY FAITH 
By JoHN VANCE CHENEY 


I trust in what the love-mad mavis sings, 

In what the whiteweed says whereso it blows, 
And the red sorrel and the redder rose; 

I trust the power that puts the bee on wings, 

And in the socket sets the rock, and rings 
The hill with mist, and gilds the brook, and 

sOws 

The dusk; is on the wind which comes and goes, 

The voice in thunders and leaf-murmurings ; 

I trust the might that makes the lichen strong, 
That leads the rabbit from her burrow forth, 
That in the shadow hides, in sunlight shines ; 

I trust what gives thé one lone cricket song, 
What points the clamorous wild-goose harrow 


north, 
And sifts the white calm on the winter pines. 


The poem below is in a contrasting vein, and 
in it the poet’s “trust in the power that puts the 
bee on wings,” etc., is not so evident: 


THE DRAWING OF THE LOT 


By JoHN VANcE CHENEY 


One comes with kind, capacious hold, 
But through his fingers slips the gold; 
He with the talons, his the hands 
That rake up riches as the sands. 


One fats as does the ox unbroke: 

Never cn his red neck the yoke. 

The pale, stooped thing, with heart and brain, 
On hin the weight of toil and pain. 


One longs,—she with the full warm breast, 
But no babe’s head does on it rest; 

On some starved slant a fool thought fair 
Love’s boon is thrust, and suckled there. 


Several of our older poets have been heard from 
during the last few weeks, though not in a way 
to add anything to their laurels. We fin dthis in 
The Pall Mall Magazine: 


A NEW YEAR’S THOUGHT 
By Austin Dosson 


Yet once again in wintry ways 

The gray world rolls its tale of days; 
And though its breast be chill and frore, 
Still holds the songs of Spring in store, 

The Autumn rains, the Summer blaze. 
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Season to season, phase to phase 
Succeed, and pass: what seems a maze 
Is but Life’s ordered course run o’er 
Yet once again. 


So, through this drear December haze, 
We, fearless, turn our forward gaze, 
As those who know, from days before, 
What has been once will be once more,— 
Good Hap or ill, and Blame, and Praise, 
Yet once again! 


The little poem below has made some newspa- 
per talk because of the journal (Town Topics) in 
which it was published, the editor of which has 
secured considerable undesirable notoriety for his 
connection with the “Fads and Fancies” project. 
Mr. Aldrich has explained that the poem was 
written forty years ago and was placed with Town 
Topics by a friend in whose possession it hap- 
pened to come: 


A BALLADE 
A.D. 1400 
By Tuomas BaILey ALDRICH 


Is it a mermaiden 
From caverns in the deep? 
Or is’t some tawny forest-girl 
That will not let me sleep? 


O, if it is'a mermaid, 
Go, get thee to the sea! 

An’ if ’tis some wild woodland-girl, 
No Dryad captures me! 


But if ’tis Grace of Devon 
That haunts me night an’ day, 
Why,—then,—come here, thou pale sweet Ghost, 
An’ thou shalt have thy way! 


The insurance investigation has evidently in- 
spired the following, which was first published 
in The Evening Post (New York): 


THE WHISPERERS 
NEW YORK—IQ05 
By RicHARD WaTSON GILDER 


In the House of State at Albany—in shadowy 
corridors and corners—the whisperers whispered 
together. 

In sumptuous palaces in the big city men talked 
intently, with mouth to ear. 

Year in and year out they whispered. and talked, 
and no one heard save those who listened close. 

Now in the Hall of the City the whisperers 
again are whispering, the talkers are talking. 

They who once conversed so. quietly, secretly, 
with shrugs and winks and finger laid beside nose 
—what has happened to their throats? 

For speak they never so low, their voices are 
as the voices of trumpets; whisper they never so 
oo, their words are like alarm bellg rung in the 
night. 
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Every whisper is a shout, and the noise of their 
speech goes forth like thunders. 

They cry as from the housetops—their voices 
resound up and down the streets; they echo from 
city to city and from village to village. 

Over prairies and mountains and across the salt 
sea their whispers go hissing and shouting. 

They say the thing they would not say, and 
quickly the shameful thing clamors back and 
forth over the round world; 

And when they would fain cease their saying, 
they may not, for a clear-voiced questioner is as 
the finger of fate and the crack of doom. 

What they would hide they reveal, what they 
would cover they make plain; 

What they feared to speak aloud to one another, 
unwillingly they publish to all mankind; 

And the people listen with bowed heads, won- 
dering and in grief; 

And wise men, and they who love their coun- 
try, turn pale and ask: “What new shame will 
come upon us?” 

And again they ask, “Are these they in whose 
keep are the substance and hope of the widow and 
the fatherless ?” 

And the poor man, plodding home with his 
scant earnings from his hard week’s work, hears 
the voices, with bitterness in his soul. 

And thieves, lurking in dark places and fur- 
tively seizing that which is not their own; and 
the petty and cowardly briber, and he who is 
bribed, nudge one another; 

And the anarch and the thrower of bombs clap 
eee ee, and cry out: “Behold these our 
allies! 


The life and character of Josephine Shaw 
Lowell were the subject of a sketch in another 
department of this magazine last month. Several 
poetical tributes have since appeared, one of which 
we give below: 


A CITY'S. SAINT 
JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL 
By JosepH DANA MILLER 


e 
“A woman lived and now a woman dies ;” 

If that were all, this line were much too long; 
But with her went from out our social skies 

A light, and voice like a remembered song. 


Some = have lived who on the ensanguined 
eld 
Walked with the balm of healing in their hands; 
And not until the eye of God is sealed 
Fadeth the glory where some woman stands, 


Shedding strange radiance from her tender eyes; 
Now in the town, and now in court or camp— 

Some woman with her deed of sacrifice, 
Lighting the world like an eternal lamp. 


And she to whom War’s tragedy of pain 
Had brought its tears—whose husband, brother, 
friend 
Passed in the cannonading to the slain— 
Walked with her lonely sorrow to the end. 
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But in that sorrow’s self-forgetfulness 
She wrought whose splendid task is done too 
soon ; 
Because she lived, the evil d@ys are less 
Bridging these civic nights to highest noon. 


And mid the populous town, its walls that rise, 
Its massive structures wrought of myriad hands, 
This story of a woman’s sacrifice 
Shines like a beacon where the city stands. 


This shall outlive its mortar and its stone, 
This shall be told where cities rise and fall; 
A woman working in its ways alone 
With loving hands built bastions round its wall. 


Mr. Alexander Jessup, a critic, a compiler, and 
a poet, calls attention in the New York Times 
to the lyrical work of Robert Clarkson Tongue, 
an Episcopal clergyman in Connecticut, who died 
in 1904, and whose poetry has just been published 
by his widow in a memorial volume. Mr. Jessup 
quotes and rightly praises this: 


THE SILENT POET 
By Ropert CLARKSON TONGUE 


Do you think there are none but you, O poet, 
friend of my heart, 
Who look through the veil and the bar deep 
into the soul of things; 
Do you think that to you alone, who live for the 
subtle art 
Of molding beauty to words, the soul of the 
beautiful sings? 


And the sky-glow and the stars, and the glory 
of sea and earth— 
Are they meant for Him alone who can utter 
them back again? 
And is there no message sent to the one of a 
common birth 
Who inarticulate utters his cry of rapture or 
pain? 


Never a song have I wrought, yet I share in the 
mystery 
Of night, and the natal joy of life when the 
night is past. 
Never a song have I wrought, yet I am akin to 
the sea, 
And I hear the voices calling ever out of the 
vast. 


And or burden of all your songs is only an echo, 
ent 
Of things that I loved before, and of measures 
I sometimes heard, 
And held, unknown to myself, in the depth of 
my being pent, 
Till a mightier one than I had quickened them 
at a word. 


And the passion that fell to earth and beat like 
a wounded bird, 

And the fledgling song of a soul that never was 
plumed to flight, 




















Utter themselves in you, when the voice of your 
soul is heard, 
And winged by your master-song, ascend to 
the sun-crowned height. 


Here is a graceful little love-poem (in The 
Metropolitan) from an always graceful bard: 


A LOVER 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


First her eyes!—I can’t express 
All the wonder of her eyes; 

Truth and trust and tenderness 
Dwell there ever, vernal-wise. 


Next her smile!—I cannot tell 
All the marvel of her smile; 
’Tis a golden miracle 
To enrapture and beguile. 


Then her voice!—I cannot say 

What most charms me in her voice ; 
Melody to trance the day, 

Notes to bid the night rejoice. 


Last her heart!—and when I think 
That it quickens but for me, 

I am mute upon the brink 
Of amaze—and ecstasy. 


A little volume, entitled “Songs of the Desert,” 
comes to us from “The Lloyd Group of Authors 
and Publishers,” Westfield, New Jersey. It is a 
product of Arizona, and though the author, J. 
William Lloyd, has not exactly “arrived” as yet, 
he has feet on the rungs of the ladder, as the 
following will show: 


MY ARIZONA BEDROOM 
By J. Witt1am Ltoyp 


O my Arizona bedroom 
Is beneath the Milky Way 
And the moon is in its ceiling, 
And the star that tells of day, 
And the mountains lift the corners, 
And the desert lays the floor, 
f my Arizona bedroom, 
Which is large as all outdoor. 


O my Arizona bedroom 
Is ventilated right, 
Every wind that’s under heaven 
Comes to me with blithe good-night, 
Comes to me with touch of blessing 
And of ozone one drink more, 
In my Arizona bedroom, 
Which is large as all outdoor. 


O my Arizona bedroom 
Has the lightning on its wall, 
And the thunders rap the panels 
And their heavy voices call ; 
And the night birds wing above me 
And the owl hoots galore 
Through my Arizona bedroom, 
Which is large as all outdoor. 
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O my Arizona bedstead, 
It sometimes seems to me, 
Is afloat in middle heaven 
With each star an argosy: 
And the tide that turns at midnight 
Drifts us down to morning’s shore, 
Floats us, stars and bed and bedstead, 
On the ocean of outdoor. 


O my Arizona bedroom 
Is beneath the splendid stars, 
And the clouds roll up the curtains 
And the windows have no bars, 
And I see my God in heaven 
As the ancients did of yore, 
In my Arizona bedroom 
Which is large as all outdoor. 


Here is a newspaper poem, with a ring of sin- 
cerity in it and timeliness that make it impress- 
ive. It was sent to the New York Times and 
published by it in an editorial column with re- 
spectful comment: 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 
By M. W. P. 


Thy chosen people, Lord! Ay, and for what? 
Chosen to bear the world’s contempt and scorn ; 
Chosen to cringe and fawn, contrive and plot, 
Only to win the right to live, being born 
Chosen to bow the neck and bend the knee, 
To hold the tongue when other tongues revile, 
To bear the burdens, bond-slaves e’en when free; 
Give cheerfully, be spit upon and smile; 
Chosen for death, for torture and the screws, 
“—— slow centuries move, they say, toward 
ight! 
Lord, from the horrors of this endless night 
Let us go free!—another people choose! 


We find ourselves printing something of Theo- 
dosia Garrison’s in this department nearly every 
month. But she is to blame for that, not we! 
The following is from’ Scribner’s: 


BALLAD OF EVE’S RETURN 
By THEoposIA GARRISON 


’Twas Eve came back to Paradise 
And paused without the gate; 

The angels with the flaming swords 
Stood each beside the grate— 

And clean-white was one sword like love, 
And one was red like hate. 


The chaste hosts leaned from heaven to see 
The woman of first sin; 

Above her head the burning blades 
Crossed, menacing and thin, 

And lo! a great voice spake through space, 
“My people, let her in!” 


Down dropped the swords on either side, 
The thrice-barred gate swung free; 

Blossomed and bright and beckoning 
Stirred sun-filled flower and tree, 

But Eve stood still without the gate 
Nor wistfully spake she: 
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“Afar my strong man breaks the soil, 
And as he toils he sings 

That I may know that still his love 
Grows with earth’s growing things. 

An I came in, who else might lean 
To greet his home-comings? 


“And what to me were Paradise 
And languid days of ease, 

Seeing the peace that springs from toil 
Is lovelier than these, 

What time at evenfall we two 
Rest ’neath our new-grown trees? 


“And what to me were Paradise, 
Since I have known the best— 

My true mate’s eyes within my eyes, 
The man-child at my breast, 

Their exquisite, dear need of me 
That makes me wholly blest?” 


The thrice-barred gate swung free and wide 
To show the sun-filled way; 

The blossomed heights of Paradise 
Lured her as live things may. 

’Twas Eve who stood without the gate 
And laughed and turned away. 


Aghast, amazed, the hosts of Heaven 
Broke forth in wildered cries, 

“Where, then, is that her punishment 
Thou didst devise, Most Wise, 

What time Thy vengeance drove her forth 
Outcast from Paradise?” 


Beneath the answering voice they bent 
As wind-swayed forests move. 

“My people, of this woman’s word 
Take ye the truth thereof; 

Learn ye thus late her punishment 
Came not of hate, but love! 


“Wiser than ye is she who guessed 
My meaning overlong; 
Love cast her forth from Paradise— 
Now when hath love wrought wrong?” 
o * * * * * . * 
And suddenly the courts of Heaven 
Thrilled with adoring song. 


Here is a poem with music and good Irish cheer 
in it. It is taken from McClure’s: 


THE OULD TUNES 
By Morera O’NEILL 
A boy we had belongin’ us, an’ och, but he was 


ay, 
An’ on sooner hear him singin’ than we'd hear 
the birds in May; 
For a bullfinch was a fool to him, an’ all ye had 
to do, 
Only name the song ye wanted an’ he’d sing it for 
ye through 
Wid his “0, p now there !” an’ his “Look about 
an’ thry for it,” 
Faith, he had the quarest songs of any ye 
could find— 
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“Poppies in the Corn” too, 
cry for it!” 

“The pretty girl I courted,” 

trouble in the wind.” 


an’ “Mollie, never 


an’ “There’s 


Music is deludherin’, ye’ll hear the people say, 
The more they be deludhered then the better is 
their case; 
I would sooner miss my dhrink than never hear a 
dle play 
An’ since Hughie up an’ left us this has been 
another place. 
Arrah, Come back, lad! an’ we'll love you 
when you sing for us— 
Sure we're gettin’ oulder an’ ye’ll maybe come 
too late— 
Sing “Girl Dear!” an’ “The Bees among the 
Ling” for us, 
Still I’'d shake a foot to hear “The Pigeon 
on the Gate.” 


Oh Hughie had the music, but there come on him 
a change, 
He should ha’ stayed the boy he was an’ never 
grown a man; 
I seen the shadow on his face before his time 
to range, 
An’ I knew he’ sung for sorrow as a winter 
robin can. 
But that’s not the way !—oh, I’d feel my heart 
grow light again, 
Hughie, if I'd hear you at the “Pleasant 
Summer Rain.” 
Ould sweet tines, 
come right again, 
Listenin’ for an hour, I’d forget the feel o’ pain. 


sure my wrong ’ud all 


Arthur Guiterman gives us in verse more of 
the wise and otherwise sayings of the Far East. 
We take these from the New York Times: 


SAYINGS OF IND. 
By ArtHuUR GUITERMAN 


“O Crocodile, why do You weep 
When Gunga in freshet is brown?” 
“Alas! for the river is deep! 
Alas! for the people will drown y 


Can Love devise 

That Love shall not be seen? 
Nay. Eyes meet Eyes, 

And Love slips out between. 


“My cage of gold is hung with silk; 
The King and Court delight in me; 

My food is fruit, my drink is milk— 
I want my nest and hollow tree!” 


“My wisdom aids the world!” How sweet 
That secret thought of great and small! 

The seagull sleeps with upturned feet 
To catch the sky, if that should fall. 


The scimitar smites 
Where the buckler is weak. 

The Fish has no rights 

In the Cormorant’s beak. 




















A very interesting analysis of the novels of 1905 
is given in The Bookman (January). It appears 
that 29 different novels secured a place once or 
oftener in the lists of six best selling novels pub- 
lished each month during that year. Of these 
29 best sellers, 13 were written by men and 11 
by women; three were the results of collabora- 
tion by husband and wife; one a result of collab- 
oration by three women; and of one novel the 
sex of the author is not revealed. Of the authors 
of these 29 novels, moreover, an unusually large 
number—ten—were British, one a Canadian, and 
three of those written by collaboration had one 
American and one Britisher in the joint author- 
ship. The six books which led the list for the 
year in point of popularity are divided equally 
between men and women and between Americans 
and British authors. 

Gertrude Atherton, in her new novel,* has 
pleased the British critics more than she has 
pleased the American. Her Ameri- 


The ; 
can heroine and her other Ameri- 
Travelling 
‘ can characters are applauded there 
Thirds. 


and disapproved here. For in- 
stance, speaking of this heroine, Catalina, a Cali- 
fornia girl, the London Athenaeum says she is 
“thoroughly lovable,” and Mrs. Atherton has 
never done anything better; while our own 
Reader Magazine thinks she “is not a winning 
heroine, being much too self-sure, too disdainful, 
too well pleased.” 

The novel is the story of a party of Americans 
who “do” Spain in third-class railway carriages, 
and who have some picturésque adventures, in- 
cluding two love stories, the abduction of the 
heroine by a Spanish brigand, and a physical 
encounter between him and the heroine in which 
he is badly worsted and very much surprised. 
She not only scratched and clawed in true woman 
fashion, but leaped on his back, on the edge 
of a precipice too, and— 

“She pressed her knees into his sides, dragged 
his head back with one arm, while with the 
other she pounded his unprotected face. He gave 
a mighty shake, but he might as well have at- 
tempted to throw off a wild cat of her own 
forests.” 

The Athenaeum, having expressed its admira- 
tion of Catalina, with the exception of this “gro- 
tesque” incident, goes on to say: 


“Of the other characters in the book, a pro- 
fessional invalid and her two daughters will be 





*THE TRAVELLING THIRDS. 
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recognized as faithful portraits by all who are 
familiar with the various types of American 
tourists. The hero, a British guardsman, cannot 
be said to be a success. It is odd that Mrs. 
Atherton, with her evident dislike of the conven- 
tional, should have drawn so conventional and 
artificial a portrait as that of Capt. Over.” 

The London Times thinks the author “has hit 
upon a happy device whereby to show glimpses of 
a fine people in a fine landscape”; and the love- 
story between Catalina and Captain Over “is 
worked up to a fine if somewhat fantastic climax, 
and escapes triviality by virtue of the cleverly- 
drawn figure of a difficult, complex heroine stand- 
ing out against a background filled with pictur- 
esque colour and light.” 

The San Francisco Argonaut, however, thinks 
that the novel is in the main “trivial, a mere pot- 
boiler.” The Bookman pays extended attention 
to its “fearful and wonderful phrases,” some of 
those which especitally amuse it, being the follow- 
ing: 

as moved her head slowly on the long 
column of her throat.” 

“Her claim to distinction was in her grooming, 
her beauty mien.” : 

“After they had rambled in silence for an hour 
[one of the characters] emerged from _ her 
centres.” 

“A rich brown silence.” 

“A pale blue gaze.” 

The Reader Magazine says of the work as a 
whole: . 

“What has become of the brilliant imagination 
of ‘The Conqueror’ and ‘Rulers of Kings’? And 
where is that imperious style with its splendidly 
large figures and its energy of movement that 
have made this author’s pages swift and strong 
and sumptuous? Only faint traces and distant 
echoes of these qualities are to be found in ‘The 
Travelling Thirds.’ The book possesses its au- 
thor’s characteristic faults of hardness and exag- 
geration; it is almost destitute of sympathy and 
moderation, while of the unusual virtues of bold 
plot and suspended creation that we have come 
to associate with Mrs. Atherton’s name, it has 
scant measure.” 


Mrs. Craigie (“John Oliver Hobbes”), in her 
present lecture tour in America, is not likely to 


be unduly exhilarated by what the reviewers 
here say of her latest novel.* Most 


The of the critics admit that she is 
Flute of still incapable: of being dull, but 
Pan. they variously stigmatize this 
work as “trivial,” “silly” and “stagey.” The 


“ 


Sun (New York), however, regards it as “a 


* THE*FLUTE OF PAN. 
Appleton & Company. 


By John] Oliver [Hobbes. = D 
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comedy of much ingenuity and interest,” and The 
Times (New York) thinks “she has provided a 
good story as well as a deal of clever talk and 
some rather uncannily acute analysis.” But The 
Dial (Chicago) dubs it “a trifling performance,” 
and the Boston Transcript calls it “a silly love- 
story laid in a silly and impossible little German 
state full of ‘hereditary princesses,’ etc.” 

The title of the book is explained in the 
author’s foreword as follows: 


“Pan was a heathen god, who could guide lost 
travelers and calm all storms by the magic of his 
fiute. I am showing him leading some pilgrims 
who have lost their way. They hear him piping 
and are encouraged. It is a parable of modern 
life. We torment ourselves with boredom and 
scruples, whereas all we need, is more music, 
more joy! We must listen to the flute of Pan. It 
is always playing, but we drown it with our 
wretched bubble of philosophies, the noise of 
machinery, the turmoil of money making.” 


The hero of the story is an eccentric English- 
‘man of title and wealth and Tolstoyan ideas, who 
renounces vanity and espouses art, taking lodg- 
ings in Venice to paint “A Flute of Pan” and 
other things. “It was clear to the thoughtful that 
he disliked most people because he disliked -him- 
self. If a man cannot love himself, whom he 
can justify as a rule, how can he love the 
stranger, whom he does not understand in the 
least?” The heroine, a princess of Siluria, finds 
him in Venice, and, needing a husband in her 
business—ruling a disturbed realm—proposes 
_marriage for reasons of state, which reasons, 
however, coincide with the state of her heart 
as well. He accepts on condition that when 
order is restored to her realm she will abdicate 
and return to Venice to live with him in his life 
: of renunciation. Suspicions and misunderstand- 
ings harry them for long, and keep them at cross- 
purposes. When all these are cleared away, and 
they return to Venice, new difficulties arise that 
compel them to take up again the burden of 
rule. 

So much of the book, says The Evening Post 
(New York), “is clearly stage dialogue, and so 
much the elaboration of stage directions that one 
wishes that the comedy had never been written.” 
Most severe of all the reviewers is the one who 
writes in The Tribune (New York): 


“Shades of Ouida at her worst! We say ‘at her 
worst’ because Ouida at her best would never 
dream of piling on the agony in this Corinthian 
fashion. Mrs Cragie is still enormously clever 
and ‘The Flute of Pan’ is indubitably a readable 
book, but there is something about it so forced 
and unnatural that, in view of what the author 
has done in the past, it is actually painful. Her 


hero hasn’t even the smallest relation to human 
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nature, and the heroine—an amazing young per- 
son fetched from a kind of opera bouffe princi- 
pality 4 la Anthony Hope—is not one whit more 
credible.” 


In what has come to be called the Gaelic school 
of literature—one of the most interesting literary 
developments of recent years—Mr. George Moore 
must be accorded an important 
place. His new novel* portrays 
the clash between Irish ideas, as 
represented in a Connaught priest, 
Father Gogarty, and pagan ideas, as represented 
in a girl, Rose Leicester, the mistress of a scholar. 
She has been driven from his parish by the priest, 
because of her lapse in virtue, and the revenge 
she takes, knowing that he is really in love with 
her, is to write letters to him from the Continent, 
telling him of art and life and “higher criticism,” 
until she shakes his faith, and, determined to 
taste the life of the world, he abandons his parish 
and comes to New York to earn a living and see 
life as a journalist. Rose Leicester, it is gener- 
ally thought by the critics, is unreal and impos- 
sible; but Father Gogarty is a hero of charm and 
emotional power, and the setting in which he is 
placed is of the true Celtic quality, winsome and 
mystical. Here is the London Academy's com- 
ment: 


The Lake. 


“We can take no interest in the young woman 
and her chatter. She and it are cheap and vulgar 
compared with the young priest and the woods 
in which he wanders, his mind a field of battle 
between the old and the still older, between 
law and ‘liberty. He deserts his woods; slips 
away by night to go and be a journalist in New 
York. But he leaves us behind, leaves us to 
choose the better part he has rejected and to 
dream time away in the woods which Mr. George 
Moore has described in such beautiful sensitive 
and musical language. He has never shown him- 
self a more finished artist in words than in this 
book. The contrasting vulgarity only throws 
up the exquisite poetry of the soul of the priest 
and the mournful sweetness of his country.” 


It is the same strain in the book that haunts 
the London Outlook’s reviewer—the descriptions 
of the gray-limestone lake .by which . Father 
Gogarty lives, with its ruined castles and island 
hermitages and ancient thickets holding Druidic 
stones. “Viewed as a story in which things hap- 
pen,” says this same reviewer, ““The Lake’ is a 
Celtic coracle in an age of Cunarders; yet it is 
full of haunting and pathetic charm, and every 
page bears the stamp of a true literary artist.” 

The London Times notes the sharp contrast 
between Moore’s earlier style, learned from 
Flaubert, and his present Celtic strain. The story 


*THE LAKE. By George Moore. Heinemann, London. 
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in the present case, it thinks, is so slight that it 
can hardly be called a story, but is so finely 
written that one must class it with prose poems. 
The Times adds: “The interest is in the play of 
mind and the charm in the poetical presentaton 


of the picture. We have seldom seen Irish 
scenery better realized and rendered, nor do we 
know any modern novelist better skilled than Mr. 
Moore in getting fresh harmonious effects out of 
the language.” 





“A monumental romance with a colossal theme” 
is the way in which the New York Sun char- 
acterizes Dr. James M. Ludlow’s new histori- 

cal novel.* Dr. Ludlow is best 

Sir known (in a literary way) by his 
Raoul. “Captain of the Janizaries,” writ- 

ten twenty years ago and still in 

moderate demand. The present work treats of 
the fourth crusade in the thirteenth century, 
and its diversion by Venetian intrigues into a 
raid upon Constantinople, which resulted in a 
temporary union of the Greek and Roman 
Churches and the establishment of the Latin 
Church under Baldwin. The hero of the story, 
Sir Raoul; is a youthful knight of the Black 
Forest, who is early disgraced in a tourney, is 
thought to be dead, but under an assumed name 
becomes a member of a robber band, goes to 
Venice and Constantinople as an adventurer, saves 
the life of the beautiful Renee, an emperor’s niece, 
whom he had played with and loved as a girl, 
and returns home to win back fame, honor, and 
the hand of the heroine. “The story goes for- 
ward,” says the Book News, “with swiftness and 
dramatic intensity of movement.” The chief fault 
of the book, says the Chicago Dial, is due to the 
abundant and rich historical material available, 
by reason of which the author “huddles one 
event upon another to confusing effect.” But the 
interest, it adds, is sustained at a high pitch 
throughout, and it pays admiring tribute to Dr. 
Ludlow’s knowledge, both of the broad historical 
issues and the matters of detail of the period. 
The Sun sees this same fault of overcrowding 
and overelaboration, but says: “It is a vigor- 
ous story resounding in the clash of arms, the 
thunder of horses’ hoofs, the din of opposing 
armies, and shows evidences of great care and 
sincerity in treatment, wide hisiorical research 
and excellent craftsmanship in the working out 
of an intricate and elaborate plot.” “King Ar- 
thur and all his knights,” observes The Evening 
Post (New York), “rolled into one, had no more 
exciting experiences” than those which fell to the 


Fleming FH. 
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lot of Sir Raoul. A story as robust in 
invention as it is ingenious in plot.” 


What one critic calls a “work of genius” and 
another calls “the veriest trash” appears from the 
pen of the anonymous author of “The Martyrdom 

of an Empress” and “The Tribu- 

The Trident lations of a Princess.” The new 

and the Net. work,* however, is not biography 
but fiction, and the verdict of the 
critics is, for the most part, decidedly favorable. 
It is in the Philadelphia Ledger that the novel is 
declared to be “the veriest trash” and “a ranting 
kind of melodrama given with a wealth of detail 
that is invariably of a rank luxuriance, and coarse 
shadows apparently painted into the picture by 
means of a broom.” The Chicago Dial also speaks 
of the work, after the early chapters are passed, as 
“unreal melodrama” in which no constructive art 
is manifested. And the Springfield Republican 
thinks the novel is “very long and very tedious.” 
But a still larger array of respectable reviewers 
can be cited in praise that becomes at times super- 
lative. The Times (New York) thinks the story 
is told “with only too great eloquence,” and the 
tragedy of it all “does-not lose its clutch upon 
one’s heart until long after the inevitable end is 
reached.” The Boston Herald also finds that the 
story “holds the reader almost too strongly in its 
grasp.” And the Boston Transcript, the New 
York Evening Post and the New York Tribune 
all speak of it as a work of power and dramatic 
force. 


The story opens in Brittany, and the early chap- 
ters descriptive of life there are praised unstint- 
edly even by those who find the rest of the novel 
tedious. The hero, Loic, who becomes Marquise 
de Kergoat, has a mother of gusty temper and 
variable moods, who does all that a mother can 
to ruin her son’s character by her excessive in- 
dulgence one moment and excessive exactions 
the next. She is one of his bad angels, against 
whom he struggles manfully, with the aid of 
his sister Gaidik, who is his good angel. But the 
good angel becomes married and leaves him to 
struggle unaided. Then comes Rose, a young 
woman of low rank, and also a bad angel, with 
whom he finally goes to New York, where he 
earns his living as a teacher in a riding academy, 
dying at last under tragic and sordid circum- 
stances. The title, of course, is derived from the 
days of gladiatorial Rome, when the net was used 
to render an opponent helpless and the trident 
was used to despatch him. 





* THE TRIDENT AND THE NET. 


By the author of “ The 
Martyrdom of an Express.”’ 


Harper & Brothers, 








Prince Ghika—By Isolde Kurz 





The author of this story (which is translated from the German, for Current LITERATURE, by 
Felix Waring) is the daughter of a father distinguished in Germany as a Shakespearean scolar, 
as translator of Byron and Moore, and as a publicist, editor, novelist and poet—the late Hermann 
Kurz, of Tiibingen. The daughter has already achieved fame for her literary work in prose and 


verse. 
ciful humor and fine literary style. 
of the descriptive passages. 


The Palace Hotel, Matocecta, Aug. 8th, 1903. 

Dearest CLOTHILDE: It’s just a week ago to- 
night that we reached the end of that wind- 
swept Maloggia Pass. To me the week seems like 
an age, for here the days contain twice as many 
hours as in Heidelberg. “Why should they?” 
Why, one’s sole occupation is waiting for the 
mail, which comes twice a day and is just now in 
duty bound to bring me tidings of my Arnold’s 
speedy coming. During all our engagement we 
have never been separated longer than twenty- 
four hours, until now, and this everlasting watch- 
ing and waiting is getting on my nerves. As I 
understand it, he should have been here yester- 
day. He had only your father’s lectures on 
common law to attend and his course was fin- 
ished,—or so I understood him to say when he 
bade me good-by and au revoir on the station 
platform. 

“But the world is wide and wondrous and 
you're perched on its highest peaks,” I hear you 
reply; “then look for new interests in life!” 
Ah, dearest Clotho, for a girl once engaged, and 
in love into the bargain, life holds no other in- 
terests. And, indeed, it ought not to, either for 
her or for him, and if I thought that Arnold had 
found other interests meanwhile, I’d——! If 
you knew how indifferent and unconcerned I am, 
so long as he is absent. I simply sit and stare 
at this mob of polished and varnished figures 
about me, so stiff with varnish that they can 
scarcely move without cracking, sitting at table 
as solemnly as if it were a funeral banquet, 
, their weightiest topic of conversation as to 

whether the brook trout is better this season than 
the mackerel or vice-versa. If I hadn’t sworn to 
you that ['d keep my eyes open for interesting 
human creatures, in order to forward them to 
you, well pressed and packed in this “Herbarium,” 
as you once styled our correspondence, I don’t 
believe I should once lift my eyes from my plate 
at the hotel table d’héte. Besides, you’re so hard 
to please! The two charming Boer girls I wrote 
you about in my last letter don’t interest you at 
‘all apparently. Perhaps in my next I may be 
able to serve up something more to your liking, as 
I’ve had a new neighbor at table ever since 
- yesterday’s dinner, a jolly young lawyer from 
Bologna, who surprised me by his excellent Ger- 
man, but who, as he confessed to me in the first 
few moments, despite his exhaustless eloquence, 
has as yet to plead his first case. His name is 
Benivieni; he’s ,ood-looking, as most Italians are, 
only, unfortunately, a trifle short—at least he’d 
seem so when compared to such a Juno- like crea- 
ture as my majestic Coz. Also there is a Prince 
Ghika avec suite, from Rumania, registered among 


She is one of the coming German writers, and this story well represents her high-bred fan- 
We have abridged the story somewhat by eliminating some 


to-day’s arrivals, but not as yet visible to mor- 
tal ken. 

Now I must get ready for our walk. 

Two hours later. Once more the mail has been 
distributed and not a line from him! I am be- 
ginning to get seriously anxious. Papa tries to 
convince me that his letter has gone astray, but 
such consolation won’t do for me. 

Do, dearest Cloe, do please discover what he is 
up to, and write at once to the poor thing, 
plagued with a thousand wretched premonitions, 
whom you once called 

Your loving cousin, 
ILKA. 


August oth, ’03. 

Best or Cousins: Your letter received to-day 
must have crossed mine of yesterday. Thanks 
awfully for the glad tidings. Now I know, at 
least, that Arnold is alive and well. The il- 
lumination of the castle, with which the good city 
of Heidelberg bade Godspeed to the departing 
Prince August, must have offered “a wildly fan- 
tastical spectacle,” as you say. And to think that 
with my passion for the fantastic, I should have 
been doomed: to miss it! The castle in flames, 
towers and ruins wrapt in a rosy glow, the trees 
along the banks filled with bengal lights,—you see 
I know all the details. Then the music on the 
riverside and, on its glittering waters, the be- 
flagged and belanterned boats with their gaily 
dressed occupants,—and in one of these boats (of 
course, accompanied by her stern parent) my 
beautiful cousin and my affianced! For you see 
I know all about that, too, though in your de- 
scription of the heavenly evening, you hardly 
hinted at your companions, while Arnold has not 
yet broken his golden silence. All my girl friends 
have not forgotten me, however! Clotho, Clotho, 
what does all this secrecy mean? I only hope that 
you are not playing any of your mischievous 
tricks on me. 

But, joking aside, it was awfully dear of you 
to write me so soon again, and, to show my grati- 
tude, I'll continue my catalogue of the hotel 
guests; perhaps some one of them may be for- 
tunate enough to arouse your interest. The Boer 
girls you are kind enough to inquire after have 
left us, I am grieved to relate. Their seats at 
table are occupied now by an heiress from Berlin 
with her very stout and very stolid father, who 
seems to be afflicted with fatty degeneration of 
the heart. I mention her first, as she is the prin- 
cipal personage in the family. She has red hair, 
watery blue eyes, a skinny figure, is named Spar- 
row and chirps like one. She is far from being 
as attractive as were my pretty sisters from the 
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Orange State, but far more communicative. ‘his 
is the third summer she has come to Maloggia 
with the idea of finding a better half here; for, 
to her thinking, this highly rarefied air is just 
the climate for husky fellows, mountain climbers 
and eligible bachelors. Just now she seems 
to have her eye on our Italian friend, though 
I must say this much for her, that, im spite of 
her frankly expressed designs on them, she be- 
haves herself in a most modest and retiring man- 
ner when in men’s company. - 


I’ll have to stop, the mail has arrived. . . . 


At last a letter from Arnold, but such an ex- 
traordinary production! Curt, confused, as if he 
could not look me straight in the eyes! Not one 
word in regard to the festival illuminations, about 
which the papers are full. And still nothing 
definite about his departure, only hints as to 
things that hinder his leaving. Lots about social 
duties and gements. Social duties during 
the long vacation, I declare! Then there’s his 
doctoral thesis to polish up! Really, I am 
amazed. In a postscript, tucked up shyly in one 
corner, there’s a little line about your next 
rehearsal of somebody’s trio in b flat; how in- 
dispensable his violin is on that momentous oc- 
casion; how he has to practise daily in order not 
to cut too poor a figure in company with you and 
your talented father. Good gracious, are these 
triangular exercises never to end? Of course, I 
am well aware that classical music is the only 
port of entry to your austere parent’s soul. But 
must ‘Auld fiddle his way into the land of law? 
And that, too, with the thermometer at 90 degrees 
in the shade? I can see you under the pergola, 
you enticing Lorelei of the golden locks, the 
cello at your knees, the marvelous white arm, 
its perfect curves unhampered by the Grecian 
sleeve which leaves its beauty bare, wielding the 
graceful bow,—a worshipful picture, my masters! 
And Arnold defenseless by your side, helplessly 
wafted on the waves of music that bid fair to 
close over him and the fateful water nymph! 


Clotho, let’s have a moment’s heart to heart 
talk together! Look, dear, all your. girl friends, 
including me, your poorest of cousins, have al- 
ways gladly taken a back seat in your regal 
presence. None ever dared dispute the crown 
with your beautyship, while your gowns were the 
finest, your jewels the choicest besides. That at 
every dinner the best partner should be yours was 
a matter of course; your father’s position as 
Germany’s greatest legal luminary would alone 
have assured you that. Poor me! I have always, 
as the modest daughter of the Geological Faculty, 
kept my proper place in the second ranks and 
rejoiced in your triumphs with all my heart. But 
when you lay that lovely hand of yours on my 
little all, what to me is more precious than every 
one of your prerogatives and conquests, then, 
Mademoiselle Clothilde, beware! “Wise as a ser- 
— and gentle as a dove,” you used to say of me. 

ake care, the serpent can bite and the dove can 
use its bill to peck! 


Now, don’t be angry, coz dear; I’m only 
joking, just as you are only joking, of course. 
Oh, I know all your flirtations are only in jest, 
only a little intrigue to drive dull care away. 
What need have you of further witnesses to 
prove your power over the heart of man? 
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There goes the bell, and I must jump into my 
dinner gown. Adieu, my beautiful, haughty 
princess, forgive me if any word of mine mis- 
pleases thee. And by the bye, speaking of royalty, 
reminds me that the Prince is to appear to-night 
at the table d’hote. Of course, you remember that 
Rumanian Prince of whom I must have written 
you. I saw him this morning out rowi From 
the distance he looked as if he were neither old 
nor ugly, at all events a very distinguished car- 
riage. The servants salaam to the ground 
whithersoever he goes, and announce “Son 
Altesse le Prince Ghika!” at every opportunity. 

I wonder whether he'll be seated near enough 
to me so that I can get a good look at _ 

LKA. 


August the 12th. 


Why, my dearest, sweetest Clotho, how could 
you so misunderstand me? Beneath my jesting 
manner, you write, I am making a poor attempt 
to conceal the pangs of jealousy. I, jealous! 
Don’t you know your madcap cousin any better 
than that? Can’t you see that with my assumed 
heroics I am only trying to make you and myself 
forget the emptiness of these interminable sum- 
mer days? Could there be anything more rea- 
sonable than that the rigorous Dean of the Law 
Faculty, who next autumn is to examine my 
poor law student, examine him body and bones, 
examine him with that eagle eye, for which my 
famous uncle is so feared—is there anything 
more natural, I say, than that my luckless limb 
of the law should strive by any hook or crook to 
get into his good graces? And if, just as a side 


_issue, he has to pay his court to the daughter, 


my fair coz, why, “If it does no good, ’twill do 
no harm,” thinks the scamp, doubtless. 

Think of it; we’ve got the Prince at our table, 
and the other tables are green with envy. The 
first day he sat between papa and Mr. Findley; 
he chose this seat himself, he said, because these 
two gentlemen,—pardon my pride for our poor 
part,—struck him as being the most distinguished 
looking personages in the hotel. At first he 
struck us as being most reserved in his manner. 
Later we discovered that he was completely over- 
whelmed by the shocking occurrences in Servia, 
with which the daily papers are full just at pres- 
ent. 

He considers himself a mere civilian, he told 
papa, and busies himself with science, with no 
liking and no longing for political renown. Any- 
thing the European powers see fit to do is all 
one to him, if only they do not disturb his studies. 

You should have heard his voice when he said 
that! I can’t fancy anyone at our table having 
the assurance to catechize him on the Balkan 
question; young as he is and in spite of his de- 
liciously formal politeness, the man has something 
about him which makes people keep their dis- 
tance. Counselor Benivieni, whose strong point 
is not shyness, tried just once to overstep that 
line; he won’t vefiture it a second time, I wager, 
though he perish of sheer curiosity. 

You'll want to know whether Ghika is really as 
good looking as I fancied. Yes, Clo, dear, he’s 
really handsome, so handsome that I know no 
one to compare with him; not mere physical good 
looks, I shouldn’t consider them worth dwelling 
on so emphatically; rather, in his case, it would 
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seem that through and along with the aristocracy 
of blood an aristocracy of mind and soul were 
actually visible. Till now I’ve always considered 
Arnold the best looking, as he is the best built 
man among all our acquaintances. But here 
there’s something else,—ages of birth and breed- 
ing. I must try to explain the difference to you, 
as I conceive it. hen a countryman of ours 
strikes us as good looking, it’s as an individual 
specimen, and involves his own personality alone; 
his brothers or sisters you may fancy, if you will, 
as being homely as hedgehogs, and indeed they 
often are. He has risen above the masses by his 
own merits, so to speak; he’s a self-made beauty. 
In old Southern families it’s just the reverse; 
with them good looks are inherited, an inalien- 
able bequest of the ages. Anyone who sees Ghika 
must feel that he springs from ancestors who have 
been, each in his or her own way, physically per- 
fect. His sisters must be the acme of loveliness. 
As for his brothers or cousins, if he has any, no 
one could possibly dream of their being in the 
least homely. 


You are “surprised that people entitle him Your 
Highness”? A mere Rumanian or Italian Prince 
or Serenity, you write, ought not by any means 
to be confounded with a genuine Prince of the 
blood. You may be right about it, but “His High- 
ness” he remains just the same. I have no notion 
how Gotha decides this moot question; anyway, 
hotel proprietors aren’t quite so strict as. the 
Almanack. On the other hand, he has this one 
decided advantage over your genuine European 
princes of the blood: he can marry whom he 
pleases. His cousin, Milan Obrenovitch, for in- 
stance, made the daughter of a Russian colonel 
his queen, not to mention his son and successor 
of bloody memory. Who would dare fetter the 
fancies of even a mere prince of this lineage? 
Anyway, I’m heartily glad that our Prince has 
no political ambitions, but finds his chief delight 
in the reading of law and political economy. He 
has studied at Oxford and in Paris; next winter 
he expects to spend at a German university; and, 
only fancy, Clo, father is so charmed with him 
that he is trying his best to get him to decide 
on giving our dear old Heidelberg the preference. 
As his own only daughter is disposed of, he may 
surely display his kindly feelings toward any 
young man, without fear of misconstructions. 
The two are in a fair way to become intimates, 
for we have made the delightful discovery that 
Ghika is enthusiastically interested, not only in 
jurisprudence, but in geology, since which time 
he accompanies us on our rambles up the Chemin 
des Artistes. Must I confess it?—these geological 
marvels make a far deeper impression on me 
since I noticed how deeply they interested His 
Highness. 


For a change, however, we went to-day to Cav- 
loccia Lake, which the Prince had not seen. You 
may recall my description of the big and little 
rocks, fallen from the precipices above into its 
dark waters, and lying scattered about like tiny 
islands, covered, as are the steep banks, with the 
loveliest of flowers. I’ve been there often with 
papa alone, but really you have no idea how 
much more I sensed the beauty of it all now that 
the Prince was with us. I don’t know how to 
explain it, but everything strikes me as more 
beautiful when he is in our company! 


Besides, I had quite an adventure. 

Papa was hammering away at the rocks as 
though he were bent on discovering some secret 
passage into the great mountain. The Prince was 
deeply interested in his burglarious attempts. 
As no one paid any attention to your sweet coz, 
she began hopping from one stone to another, 
gathering her pretty posies, when just as I reached 
out to pick a gorgeous yellow anemone, my foot 
slipped, and I after it, into the water. Papa 
shrieks, the Prince gives a quick spring, but be- 
fore he can reach me, I am on my feet. The 
water was only up to my knees and it was purely 
politeness which made me accept the Prince’s 
hand to haul me ashore. But you can form no 
notion of how cold the water is in these mountain 
lakes. Of course, they are fed by the glaciers, 
while never a ray of sunshine can reach where 
the overhanging precipices overshadow them. The 
cold crept up through my whole body. Papa got 
so tremendously excited at the idea that I might 
catch a cold or anything else, that he began to 
scold, which was doubly distressing to me on the 
Prince’s account. Naturally, there was nothing 
to do but start back at once; so I had the 
added misery of feeling that I had been a perfect 
spoil-sport for the others. The Prince, who was 
most sympathetic, kept repeating again and again: 
“Faut marcher plus vite, plus vite!” (He speaks 
German fluently, but whenever he is excited he 
breaks out in French.) Finally we fairly ran, so 
that my dear, stout papa could no longer keep 
pace with us, accordingly threw up the race and 
merely motioned us to keep it up, as he saw that 
the Prince was taking the best of care of me. 
don’t think I ever knew the way could be so 


‘short. The Prince’s agility seemed to lend me 


wings; my shoes were dry and my feet were 
burning long before we reached the hotel. The 
very presence of this splendid high-bred man 
actually seems electrifying at times; it was the 
first opportunity I had had to really have any 
conversation with him, but now I perfectly com- 
prehend why the others are bewitched by him. 

Here I am sitting in my hotel bedchamber with 
a cup of hot tea in one hand, my legs swathed 
in heavy woolen stockings, all of which is papa’s 
doings—and my penance—the while I am making 
a full confession to my dear coz, as of old I 
always did. But I shan’t seal this letter yet, as 
the last mail is closed and who can tell what 
postscript the morrow may bring forth. Good 
night, sweetest Cloe! 


There actually is a postscript, but one I should 
never have dreamed of. My watery exploit has 
had its sequel in a slight attack of tonsilitis, 
wherefore papa has sentenced me to stay in bed. 
You know how easily alarmed he is, and I simply 
have to humor him. But to-day of all days! It 
is too provoking. Out of doors, the sun shines 
so gaily over the sparkling blue Lake Maloggia, 
where the young folks are rowing about in their 
light summer gowns; sounds of singing and 
laughter come up through my windows, while I, 
forsooth, must amuse myself with scribbling. 
One little surprise, however, I have to set down 
to the credit of my slight indisposition. An hour 
ago, Prince Ghika sent up the most charming 
arrangement of Alpine flowers. Among the hotel 
guests here it is quite the thing to purchase such 
bouquets and send them to one another; only 
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yesterday we were speaking of this citified, con- 
ventional custom, and we both agreed in stamp- 
ing it as utterly inappropriate to our wild sur- 
roundings. Consequently, the Prince took pains 
to let me know that these flowers were plucked 
by his own hands; the combination alone would 
have told me that. Alpine roses form only the 
framework, for there are few buds left now and 
these are already beginning to wilt. But there 
are my darling daphnes, with their faint fragrance 
of syringa, and deep metallic-blue gentians, while 
in the very center is a cluster of those very 
mountain anemones which were the cause of my 
coming to grief yesterday. Isn’t that a graceful 
bit of courtesy? Oh, if I weren’t so foolishly 
in love with Arnold— Why! what silly, silly 
thoughts do come into one’s head! 


After luncheon, which I was at some pains to 
swallow in my loneliness, Miss Sparrow, from 
Berlin, made me quite a long call. She greatly 
admired the Prince’s thoughtful remembrance, 
and regarded the arrangement as a notable dis- 
play of good taste and gallantry. Naturally, she 
‘dotes on” the Prince, but in most unselfish 
fashion, as her hopes could never soar so high. 
She confided further in me and implored me to 
“put a flea in Benivieni’s ear.” 


From Miss Sparrow I learned furthermore that 
our “Palace Hotel” is richer since last evening 
by another scion of royalty, a Russian, Princess 
Wijaesemsky (accent on the first syllable, please, 
if you venture to pronounce it at all). A very 
great lady, no longer in the first bloom of youth, 
but very, very beautiful and, rumor says, im- 
patiently awaiting a divorce decree from her 
present lord. She has been coming here for 
several summers and Miss Sparrow knows her, 
though naturally not admitted to her extremely 
select circle. My caller tells me it was like a 
scene in a play when she and the Prince caught 
sight of one another for the first time in the 
reading room last night. As two magnets attract 
each other, without anyone being able to say 
which is drawing the other, only suddenly they 
come together, so, Sparrow says, it was with 
these two. That evening they walked together a 
long time in the hotel gardens, talking very 
animatedly in French. 

I must stop; the chambermaid has come to.get 
my letters for the post. 

Tuy IxKa. 


Given at Maloggia, this thirteenth day of Au- 
gust, in solitary confinement. 


Morning of August 16th. 
In the Hotel Reading Room. 

Sweet CLoE: You’ve put such a lot of ques- 
tions to me in to-day’s letter that I don’t know 
how I shall manage to find time to answer them 
all. First, I must allay your cousinly fears for 
my health. In fact, the sore throat wasn’t so 
trifling a matter as I imagined at first, and I had 
to have the doctor over from Saint Moritz to 
paint and spray it, but now the trouble has quite 
disappeared. Yesterday I was released from my 
mattress-prison, and to-day I occupied my old 
seat at the table d’hote. 

Owing to the departure of Mr. Findiey, there 
have been several changes at our table. This 
opportunity my Berlin heiress was clever enough 
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to seize, and arranged things so that her place 
was set next to that of the Italian counselor-at- 
law, thus making their conversation much pleas- 
anter than when carried on across the board; 
naturally her father has migrated with her to the 
other side. Thus two seats were left vacant next 
me, which have been taken by my father and the 
Prince, so that now I am seated between them. 
Who arranged this is more than I can tell, I’m 
sure. Anyway, the Prince seems far from dis- 
pleased at the change, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I’m more than glad to have him on my 
left, if only because, as you know, dear, my profile 
is best viewed from the left. You'll not begrudge 
me just a bit of foolish vanity in your absence, 
will you? 

You are amazed that a Rumanian prince should 
want to study law in Germany. Of course, I can 
give you no detailed information as to the scope 
of his plans. But isn’t there such a thing as in- 
ternational law? I should fancy that princes 
would have to study it, if there is. If I am mis- 
taken, you'll have to forgive me, because it’s 
more than likely I misunderstood some of his 
confidences, owing to his delightfully broken 
speech. The future wife of a barrister-at-law 
ought, indeed, to be better posted in such matters, 
but you can’t blame me,—Arnold’s conversations 
with me were about everything else under the 
sun except jurisprudence. 

Ten delightful hours later, in my own room. 


Cloe! Cloe! Come dance with me! As a 
recompense for my enforced confinement of the 
last few days, papa has promised to take me on 
an excursion to the Fex glacier on the first fine 
day. The Prince is to be one of the party. I 
am madly happy. It is the first glacier I shall 
have ever seen, except from a distance, for both 
our projected visits to the Forno glacier had to 
be canceled on account of rain. May the heavens 
smile propitiously on this plan! Herr Sparrow 
besought papa to take his own nestling under his 
—papa’s—wing, as his own weight precluded all 
idea of attempting so high a flight. Naturally her 
Romeo begged to be allowed to assist papa, for, 
during the last few days they have been insep- 
arable, and I feel assured that they will soon 
arrive at a happy consummation of their mutual 
ambitions. Signor Benivieni has made any at- 
tempts on my part to turn his bonnet into a bee- 
hive quite superfluous. With astounding open- 
heartedness, and as if I were his oldest friend, he 
has confessed to me that he too is a candidate for 
the holy estate of matrimony, and that despite— 
or rather, I should say, on account of,—his cir- 
cumscribed pecuniary situation, he had ventured 
to incur the enormous expense incident to a stay 
at our “Palace Hotel,” because only at these 
fashionable resorts were maidens to be met with 
such dowries as he considered indispensable. 
“What a shameless fortune-hunter!” I can hear 
you say. But if you could have heard not only 
the big words but the tone of perfect simplicity 
and age in which these utterly prosaic sen- 
timents fell from his usually fanciful lips, you 
would, like myself, have been filled first with 
amazement and then with half-amused forbea:- 
ance; and as Banker Sparrow is reported to be 
one of the solidest propositions in the financial 
world we may look for a speedy union of two 
candid souls. 
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In order to prevent my letter leaving such a 
prosaic aftertaste in your mouth—never mind the 
metaphor, I’ve a soul above ’em—I must tell you 
about a Rumanian ballad which the Prince sang 
for me this evening while out on the lake. In 
its melody it was melancholy, well-nigh monoto- 
nous, but with a strangely savage charm peculiarly 
its own. I managed to get a translation of the 
words, which are in themselves wild and peculiar 
enough. A maiden steals down the mountain- 
side every evening to the churchyard in the valley, 
there to meet her dead lover. In the moonlight 
and in the dark the dead man evermore keeps the 
cross on his tombstone between her and him, lest 
by any mischance she should touch his corpse. 
Finally the father appears and forever unites the 
lovers by mercifully slaying his child. There was 
something unspeakably pathetic and tender un- 
derlying the strange tragedy. And his voice, 
with its deep, rich, ringing tones, as he sang! I 
can close my eyes and ears and fancy I hear it, 
wherever I am, wherever I go. How it rings! 
how it rings! 

You (strange creature that you are) tell me 
that it’s my duty to inform the Prince of my en- 
gagement. But how in the world am I to ap- 
proach the subject? He has never asked r 
whether I were fancy free, and why should 
comer that the question is of any interest to 

im? 

Put up with this hasty scrawl for to-day. I 
have still a few lines which I suppose I must 
write to Arnold. Of course, I understand per- 
fectly the force of circumstances which keep him 
bound in Heidelberg, and that he can’t break his 
bonds at a moment’s notice. Try and convince 
him that I am neither impatient nor unhappy in 
his absence. 

Yours devotedly, , 
ILKA. 


August the 18th. 


Just returned from the Fex glacier. Here in 
my little room I am dreaming over again the 
wondrous day and you shall share its marvels 
with me, coz, dear. 

Promptly at eight o’clock our comfortable drag 
tooled away merrily toward Sils Maria. The 
drive was charming along Lake Maloggia, which 
our brave River Inn crosses like a fearless young 
swimmer. Across its- waters snow-capped peaks 
beckoned us welcomingly, while on this side rises 
Mount Julier, mantled in white almost down to 
the green hedges of the valley, where the larks 
sing. We could see the Julier post-road, over 
which I have looked to see Arnold coming long 
since. 

Well, at Sils Maria we left the horses and 
began mounting up the lovely, lonely ravine, with 
an occasional chalet in sight, seeming so fragile, 
but brave with flags, bidding the wanderer halt. 
At last we are in the Fexthal; and a lad from Sils 
Maria awaits us with the commissary stores. 

“This is the home of Spring,” the Prince cried 
delightedly, as our feet sank in the soft carpet 
of grass. Despite the altitude a gentle breeze 
greeted us, for the long valley with its tender 
slopes was all flooded with bright, warm sunshine. 
Along the heights were all sorts and conditions 
of mafkind climbing about in search of edel- 
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weis, and in the distance the girl’s gay dresses 
gleamed like great flowers against the soft green 
background. Fresh from the rugged landscape 
of Maloggia, one felt as if transported to a dainty 
midsummer day’s dream. 


“An eagle!” exclaimed papa and the Prince, as 
with one voice. It gave me a strange sensation 
when, after a moment’s pause, the Prince said 
gravely: “That was the eagle of Zarathustra. 
Here, as I am told, that enigmatic book was 
written, here where the wildest of flowers-.grow, 
where eagles soar aloft. Where else but here 


could those wonderful lines have been inspired: 


“Warm is the breath of the rockbound heights, 
Here Happiness has laid his weary head on 
their breast.” 

“Yes, here or nowhere must Happiness find his 
true home. Oh, if but someone would show me 
on which of these moss-grown plinths he has but 
recently been reposing, how gladly would I hasten 
thither to still the beatings of a heart torn with 
a thousand uncertainties against that warm stone, 
and thereby win a space of rest!” 


We were following the others, in the mean- 
while, along a little brook, over rubble stone, thick 
Alpine turf and huge shelves of rock. Not far 
from the glacier itself we came upon a flat boul- 
der, for all the world like a table set before us in 
the wilderness, and the servants proceeded to 
unpack our hampers so busily that our luncheon 
was ready for us almost instantly. But the Prince 
and I had little appetite, while papa was so 
anxious to begin his investigations that he pleaded 
for haste. Our pair of turtle doves, however, 
after keeping to themselves all the way thus far, 
now declared they could go no farther. My poor 
little Sparrow had twisted her wing—I mean her 
ankle (Se non é@ vero é ben trovate!) and 
wouldn’t venture on that slippery rubble, while 
the legal luminary preferred the view of the 
glacier as seen from his mossy couch. Accord- 
ingly the guide started off with just us three. 


Though you have as yet seen no glacier, I know 
you won't expect me to describe the weird, un- 
canny landscape before us. Papa, whose atten- 
tion was absorbed in a study of the glacial move- 
ment, remained below, hammering and measuring 
away, and taking copious notes. The Prince and 
I climbed still higher and higher, over snow-fields 
and boulders, to where we could get a good ‘view 
of this fantastic realm of the Ice King, with its 
mimic towers and peaks, its green grottos and 
shimmering portals. Silently we stood there to- 
gether, looking and listening, for the glacier is 
no dead thing; always a rustling or a rumbling 
sound, with now and then the crash of: falling 
masses of ice or stone, awakening tremendous 
echoes. When an avalanche comes sweeping down 
in the far distance, it thunders athwart the glacier 
like some giant express train. Silently we stood 
there, overwhelmed by the immensity of Nature’s 
powers,—it seemed as if our very souls were sink- 
ing together deep down through those blue green 
ravines into some icy dreamland or inferno. A 
shrill whistle from below broke the spell of en- 
chantment. Papa was beckoning to us and hold- 
ing up his watch as a reminder that neither time 
nor glaciers wait on dreamers. We descended 
very carefully, the Prince holding me by the el- 
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Courtesy ot The Public. 


“‘THE BEST MAYOR OF THE BEST GOVERNED CITY IN THE UNITED STATES” 


Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, Ohio, thus characterized by Lincoln Steffens, begen life in penury and be- 
«ame a millionaire before he was thirty-five. He said in Congress: ‘‘As a business man I am willing to take 
advantage of all the monopoly laws you pass, but as a member of Congress I _ will not help you to pass them 
and I will try to force you to repeal them.” 





